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EDITORIAL 


, As We See It 


More than ordinary interest attaches to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recent apologia pro vita sua 
in the realm of business cycles. To a great many, 
doubtless, it will appear as his bid to eliminate 
from the political scene one of the issues which 
the opposition had been planning to use with 
great effect in the forthcoming election cam- 
paigns. Such, as a matter of fact, it is without 
question intended to be. His success, or lack of it, 
will in all probability have a good deal to do with 
the outcome of the voting this fall. 

But political questions to one side, it seems to 
us that there is a deep-seated infirmity in the type 
of reasoning here employed by the President—or 
perhaps we should say a serious lack of complete- 
ness. Such shortcomings are, moreover, all too 
often overlooked. It is well, accordingly, that we 
study rather closely and thoughtfully what the 
President has to say. 

First, let him tell his own story: His argument 
turns largely on the degree of economic activity 
(including employment and unemployment) now 
obtaining as compared with last year, the most 
active year, economically speaking, we have ever 
had, and with 1952, the last calendar 12-month 
period in which the Democratic party was in full 
control in Washington. Additionally the current 
trend is also a matter of satisfaction to the Presi- 
dent. He first notes that the Federal Reserve In- 
dex of Industrial Production is running something 
more than 8% below last year, but quickly notes 
that this index covers but a part of the economy 
as a whole. Turning, then, to more comprehensive 
indicators of the state of business, the President 
notes that what has become known as GNP is 
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The Crusade Against 
Sound Money 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Mr. Bratter, after giving the history of the movement in 
Congress to combat the “tight money” policy resulting 
from the accord of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Treasury, under which interest rates were permitted to 
rise and government bonds go below par value, reviews 
the publication entitled, “The Hard Money Crusade,” in 
which a cheap money policy is advocated. Offers refu- 
tation of a number of charges against bankers made in 
this book. Says statements made are calculated to set 
off big and small banks, as well as borrowers and lend- 
ers into antagonistic classes. Notes authors of “The 
Hard Money Crusade” are advocates of a controlled 
economy, and refers to Prof. Wiegand’s article in the 
“Chronicle” (April 18, 1954) on “Full Employment and 
Its Dangers.” 


On May 11, 1953, the offices of Senator James E. Mur- 
ray (D., Mont.) and Representative Wright Patman (D., 
Tex.) simultaneously issued a three-page press statement 
in the names of the aforementioned and 18 other Demo- 
cratic Senatcrs and Congressmen. 
The release bore the title, “Crusade 
Launched in Both Houses Against 
Interest Rate Boosts.” Incorporated 
in the release was the text of the 
resolution that day introduced by 


the 20 legislators in Senate and 
House, reading: 
“Resolved by the Senate (the 


House of Represenatives concurring) 
that the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Open Market Committee of the 
Federal Reserve System should sup- 
port the price of United States Gov- 
ernment securities at par, but not 
exceeding par, as was done before 
the so-called Treasury-Federal Re- 
serve accord which was announced 
March 4, 1951.” The dictionary defines a “crusade” as a 
“warlike enterprise.” The warlike enterprise of May 11, 
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After Geneva 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi discusses French domestic and foreign politi- 
cal and economic problems. Finds France must held on 
to her African possessions in order to maintain her vol- 
ume of exports, and hints France will lose alf Inde- 
China. Says U. S. foreign policy has a “new look,” and 
holds collective security plans for Southeast Asia lack 
psychological, political and economic foundations. Con- 
cludes our position in the Far East has been weakened 
while that of Red China has been strengthened. 


Mendes-France 


He is the national hero—as Daladier was after Munich. 


Back from Geneva, the assemblee nationale gave him an 
















ovation as no premier has received since De Gaulle, 


the Liberator. (Incidentally, at his mentioning of Britain, 
all Parties from the extreme left to 
the extreme right gave a resounding 
applause, but not a single handclap 
at the mention of the U. S. Which 
is the more remarkable since it was 
the Americans who offered to come 
the the rescue of the French expedi- 
tionary force, and the British who 
vetoed the offer.) 

He became the Strong Man of his 
country by declaring, in effect, its 
military bankruptcy: giving up the 
pretense of being a Great Power. 
His popularity is not due, of course, 
to this “peace with honor,’ which 
few consider as honorable, but to 
the fact that he did what his country 
wanted: to liquidate a war that his 
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predecessors let fritter away unnecessarily by indecision,® 


inefficiency, corruption, and lack of military leadership, 


France’s, as all Europe’s, satisfaction is greatly en-* 


hanced by what appears to be a resounding victory 
over—the United States. The French feel, and say so, 
that by fighting in Indo-China they were merely pulling 
America’s chestnuts out of the fire. All of which is 
sheer escapism. The French public is more interested 


in the wheat price, in pensions, jobs and subsidies, than; 
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The Security I Like Best 
A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons 


for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


BRADBURY K. THURLOW 


Partner, Talmage & Co., 
New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Member American Stock 
Exchange 


Fairchild Camera and Instrument Co. 


It is rarely these days that one 
is able to buy a stock which has 
the kind of glamour found in IBM 
and General Electric for less than 
ten times its 
current earn- Ff 
ings. Fair- | 
child Camera | 
is still selling j 
for less than — 
30, should 
earn close to 
$3.50 a share 
this year, and 
enjoys an out- 
look as ro- 
mantic as any 
company in 
American in- 
dustry. 

The solid 
backbone of 
the company’s business is the 
manufacture of cameras and opti- 
cal devices used in aerial photog- 
raphy and other military purposes 
of a classified nature. The com- 
pany is the oldest in the field and 
enjoys a position well-entrenched 
in leadership. At one time this 
military business had to be re- 
garded as an uncertain item, but 
it is now one of the most reliable 
(and fast growing) sources of in- 
come any company coulda enjoy 
and will probably continue to be 
so for many years to come. 

The glamour in the Fairchild 
picture comes from the company’s 
successful entry into the field of 
automation. Its Scan-a-graver de- 
vice enables a printer to prepare 
a high quality cut from a photo- 
graph in only a few minutes with 
a machine which requires no 
skilled labor, uses inexpensive 
plastic mats, and rents for around 
$250 a month. This device re- 
places an investment of up to 
$100,000 in conventional photo- 
engraving equipment, a time re- 
quirement of several hours to 
produce q plate suitable for print- 
ing, and one or more highly paid 
skilled operators. 


This spring, the company ex- 
hibited a process whereby Scan-a- 
graver pictures could be printed 
in color, and shortly afterwards, 
it announced a new product, 
Scan-a-sizer, a refinement of the 
original machine, permitting di- 
rect, instantaneous enlargement 
or reduction of original pictures. 
The eventual market for the two 
machines could approach 10,000 
installations. 


In terms of potential earnings 
these projections produce fantas- 
tic figures. With 1,500 machines 
in production, earnings from rent- 
als and sales of plastic materials 
alone should approximate $1.30 a 
share after taxes and should in- 


a 


4. K. Thurlow 


crease at ae rate substantially 
greater than $1 per additional 
1,000 machines rented. At pres- 
ent over 1,200 machines are in 
use. Plastic materials sales (the 
high profit item on these ma- 
chines) are at new highs per ma- 
chine as well as on an overall 
basis. Production of the Scan-a- 


sizer is scheduled to begin shortly, 
and I understand that revenues 
from these items, which have 
been rising somewhat slowly to 
date, may soon begin to move 
ahead more rapidly in response 
to insistent demand. 

To compare Fairchild to IBM at 
this state of its development is 
obviously premature, but with 
only 458,000 shares outstanding it 






seems clear that revenues from 
potential Scan-a-graver and Scan- 
a-sizer rentals and sales of plastic 
materials to go with these ma- 
chines, hold promise of consistent 
and sizable growth for many 
years to come. With present earn- 
ing power at $3.50 a share, it 
would appear that this growth 
potential is not being reflected in 
the price of the stock. 


There seems to be a fair amount 
of stock available around current 
prices, coming apparently from 
holders who have been waiting 
for earning power to develop and 
who are discouraged that it had 
taken so long to appear. Now that 
the growth has become evident, 
however (six months earnings this 
year $1.65 against $0.63 in 1953) 
and there are some signs that the 
management is finally trying to 
convert ideas into tangible profits 
it would not be surprising to see 
the stock rise to a new level more 


consistent with the improved 
(and improving) earnings out- 
Icok. 

Last December when I was 


asked to contribute to this forum, 
I chose this same stock. Since 
then it has risen approximately 
50% in orice and some doubt may 
be cast on the validity of further 
recommendations made at these 
levels. In my opinion, however, 
this rise in price reflects merely 
the beginning of investor aware- 
ness as to the tremendous poten- 
tial earning power this company 
could show. In 1951 when present 
products were still in the “bread 
board” stage, the stock sold at 
354 (adiusted for subsequent 
stock dividends). Now the future 
looks even brighter and today’s 
buyer can easily justify present 
prices on the basis of current 
operations. The stock is closely 
held and, in my opinion, could 
quickly command the premium 
price-earnings ratio to which it is 
entitled, in line with other com- 
panies engaged in similar pur- 
suits. Early developments of cer- 
tain projects now under discus- 
sion should contribute to further 
recognition of this company’s un- 
usual outlook within the next few 
months. This stock is listed on 
the American Stock Exchange. 
Current price is 30. 


RICHARD P. WINDISCH 
General Partner. W. E. Burnet & Co.. 
New York City 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 

Eastman Kodak Company 
The fine investment rating 


which the stock of Eastman 
Kodak deserves is not fully re- 


flected in its present market 
price. This 
seems to be 


largely due to- 
the lack of 
information 
about the 
wage divi- 
dend policy 
and lack of 
understanding 
of Kodak's 
relationship 
to the elec- 
tronics mdus- 
try. 

The wage 
dividend _in- 
stead of being 
a detriment to stockholders should 
be regarded as a definite con- 
tributor to Eastman’s strength and 
earning power because of the 
number of employees engaged in 
producing a large volume of pre- 
cisely standardized products. Due 
to the 
high 


R. P. Windisch 


nature of photography a 


degree of quality and de- 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Co. Bradbury K. Thurlow, 
Partner, Talmage & Co., New 
York City. (Page 2) 


Eastman Kodak Company—Rich- 
ard P. Windisch, General Part- 
ner, W. E. Burnet & Co., New 
York City. (Page 2) 
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pendability are required. There- 
fore, an interest in the company’s 
profits by all of its employees is 
essential in minimizing the vol- 
ume of rejected materials which 
do not meet rigid specifications. 


The company has recently 
gained.a new market for motion- 
picture film through television 
but it has lost almost an equiva- 
lent one through the shrinkage of 
the motion-picture industry. Hav- 
ing more experience than any 
other company in the manufacture 
of precision film, Eastman man- 
agement is keenly aware of de- 
velopments in the magnetic tape 
and polyester film line and is 
doing active research in elec- 
tronics as well as in polyesters 

The reasons I like Eastman at 
this particular time are briefly 
as follows: 

(a) It is a leader in the field 
of color photography, which is 
young technologically. Further 
industrial applications, particu- 
larly in the field of duplicating 
and publishing, are very promis- 
ing. 

(b) is one of America’s 
greatest international companies. 
Kodak manufactures in five coun- 
tries and sells in a hundred. 

(c) Fnancially the company is 
very strong and has no debt. 

(d) It ranks high 
products. 

(e) In 


It 


for quality 
merchandising and ad- 
vertising it is a world leader. 

(f{) Its profit margins are pro- 
tected by a rare “know how” and 
by valuable trade names. 


(g) Because of its long estab- 
lished wage dividend and other 
industrial relations policies, it 
has excellent employee relations. 

(nh) it is aggressive in adapting 
its skill in chemistry and plastics 
to other than the photographic 
field. 

In “Kodak” Eastman owns one 
of the greatest trade names of 
all times. No other American 
articles of commerce are so well 
known around the world, unless 
it be those of the Singer Manu- 
facturing Company or of the Coca 
Cola Company. 

In selling a_ world-consumed 
article, Eastman is more fortunate 
than Singer in that its products 
in the main are immediately con- 
sumed and repeatedly reordered, 


and more fortunate than Coca 
Cola in that its unit sales are 
more substantial and the “know 
how” used in their manufactur- 


ing requires a highly developed 
skill and one which cannot be 
easily substituted. With a peace- 
iul worid once again before us, the 
opportunities for world-wide sale 
of. American technological prod- 
ucts have seldom been greater. 
tising standards of living are 
always followed by a greater use 
of the arts and by more recrea- 
tion. It would, therefore. seem 
that the demand for photographic 
products will rise in a!l countries. 
Eastman peculiar 
“know how” which is most dif- 
ficult to imitate. Its products 
gained world-wide demand not so 
much through their originality 
and uniqueness as do most com- 
mercial products but 
their dependability and 
performance. It takes a 
trained 


possesses a 


through 
reliable 
highly 
organization which is 
disciplined for product purity and 
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What's Wrong With 
The Stock Market? 





By L. B. SCHWINN* 


L. B. Schwinn & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Members, Midwest Stock Exchange 


Midwestern securities dealer reviews recent developments in 
common stock investment, among which are the increase in 
common stock holdings of trust and pension funds and the 
liberalization of state laws regarding institutional holdings of 
common stock. Says institutionalization of the stock market 
is not yet in sight. Refers to increasing purchase of common 
stocks by women, and holds broadening of the field of common 


stock investment constitutes an 


indemnity bond against a drop 


in the general market. Stresses confidence as a prerequisite 
to investment. 


Though under false pretenses, I 
have accepted this opportunity to 
discuss the stock market for sev- 
eral reasons. 


To begin with, 
stocks have 
become im- 
portant to vir- 
tually every 
American cit- 
izen, be he 
wealthy capi- 
talist or lowly 
laborer. You 
may not own 
a single share, 
but you are 
indigent in- 
deed if you 
do not have 
an insurance 
policy of some 
description, a 
savings account or a participation 
in a pension fund. Any or all of 
these investments may be sup- 
ported by common stocks, as my 
subsequent remarks will reveal. 
For one’s own personal benefit, 
all of us should become ac- 
quainted with stocks, regardless 
of individual investment activity. 


It also pleased me to come here 
today because the importance of 
common stocks in maintaining the 
free enterprise system and in turn 
democracy cannot be stressed too 
often. The more people there are 
who properly and_ intelligently 
own common stocks, the more ad- 
vocates there will be of freedom 
in industry and politics. The size 
of an investment does not limit 
the pride of an investor. Partici- 
pation ordinarily means compre- 
hension. When the opportunities 
and rewards of our American way 
of life are properly understood 
and evaluated, an American pa- 
triot has either been born or re- 
activated. 


It is difficult to believe the re- 
markable stock distributions of 
the Sears, Roebuck pension plan 
have created any Communists 
among the fund’s beneficiaries. 
Employees who earned $50 to $100 
a week during several decades of 
service have retired on estates 
ranging from $90,000 to $180,000. 
Rewards of the capitalistic system 
need not be that dramatic to con- 
vey a conception of its merits. 
Nor is there any desire on my 
part to compare free enterprise to 
a lottery or game of roulette. Be- 
cause the Sears, Roebuck employ- 
ees hit the Jack Pot is no assur- 
ance others will be so fortunate. 





Leslie B. Schwinn 





*An address by Mr. Schwinn before 
The Cleveland Engineering Society, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The moral to be derived is that 
there is a place for the small in- 
vestor in the ownership of Amer- 
ican business. He cannot only 
participate to a modest degree, 
but if he has the forbearanee to 
save and invest systematically, he 
may achieve fantastic success. The 
small investor learns to appreci- 
ate that we Americans enjoy two 
great blessings: a dynamic econ- 
omy and equality of opportunity. 

And, finally, your invitation was 
accepted with alacrity because 
all investment dealers welcome 
any chance to dispel the illusions 
and misunderstandings about our 
business and its merchandise. In 
Wall Street there is a_ saying, 
“Stocks thrive on romance and 
wither on statistics.” For the sea- 
soned, experienced operator there 
is much wisdom in this saying. 
But too frequently there is a ten- 
dency to exaggerate the romance 
and ignore the statistics. It might 
be better for most of us to adhere 
to the admonitions of that tele- 
vision program which insists on, 


“Just the facts, mam.” 
Instead, so many investors 
search incessantly for an easy 


route to success. A tip, a hunch, 
a formula, anything is preferable 
to sound judgment and informed 
opinicn. There is a story, well 
known in my business, to illus- 
trate that point. 

A hardened, sophisticated broker 
was walking through the finan- 
cial district in New York with a 
younger, more credulous associ- 
ate, who firmly believed trends 
on the exchange could be fore- 
cast by keeping charts depicting 
price action and volume of trad- 
ing. The skeptical broker pointed 
out a man across the street and 
remarked, “There is a chart reader 
I profoundly admire. He’s quit- 
ting Wall Street with a small for- 
tune.” 

This aroused the immediate in- 
terest of the younger man who 
excitedly asked, “How did he do 
it? What system did he use?” 


The reply was, “He started with 
a large fortune!” 


Rationalizing the Stock Market 


Unfortunatelv. events during 
the first half of this year have not 
made the task of rationalizing the 
stock market any easier. Most 
businessmen will tell you their 
business has grown steadily 
worse. In the face of this, the 
stock market has continually 
moved higher. On Feb. 24 the 


Continued on page 26 
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Tools for Investment 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Enterprise Economist 


A brief inqui into the present position of the machine tool 
industry, boring into the question of whether or not tool shares 
are now selling on too high a plane. 


The machine tool industry is, by 
tradition, trundled out of the eco- 
nomic textbooks as the classic ex- 
ample of a cyclical industry. In 
fact, it has 
often been 
cited as the 
type of secu- 
rity to get out 
of first, at the 
earliest signs 
of a fading 
bull market, 
on the rather 
simple theory 
that machine 
tools perform 
their function 
as expanders 
of production 
in the earlier 
stages of a 
boom; and when slackening out- 
put occurs in the ensuing reces- 
sion, machine tools are first and 
hardest hit. 


Pretty as all this is in theory, 
the actual financial facts of the 
past 15 years have loused up the 
argument somewhat. In 1939 total 
machine tool sales were about 
$200 million. Within three years 
this figure was multiplied 6% 
times to the war bulge in 1942— 
above $1.3 billion. Then when the 
postwar years 1949 and 1950 aver- 
aged around the $300 million level 
the classicists sat back and said 
“See, we told you this was feast 
and famine. Nobody—but nobody 
— should consider this field for 
long-term or permanent equity in- 
vestment.” Since 1950, however, 
the industry has showed quite sur- 
prisingly sturdy characteristics, 
building sales again over the bil- 
lion mark for 1953, and this year 
looks like a field day for all the 
leaders. oe 

Certainly, for example, share- 
holders in Bullard have had no 
occasion to repine since, within 
18 months, they have seen their 
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shares rise from 21 to 50, their 
dividend increase from $2 to $4; 
and the company never looked 
better than right now. I mention 
this as an example of market ve- 
locity, and also as proof that an 
equity heretofore tagged with the 
cyclical blemish can perform like 
an investment or at least semi- 
investment stock. 


So we face the pleasing fact 
that in what has been tagged as 
a recession in the past 15 to 18 
months—in a period when, by the 
book, machine tools should have 
sold off, they have in instances 
outperformed the market, and all 
of ’em have gone up. This is the 
best sort of practical proof that 
the business cycle has for many 
of them flattened out a lot. 

Now we ask, was this a short 
run freak? Are not representative 
issues here now too high? What 
can improve them from _ here? 
Let’s take a look. 


Promising Future, Too 


First of all, the price of labor 
has risen steadily in each year 
since 1940 and there is no reason 
to expect a down trend (except 
in isolated instances of distress— 
certain textiles, motors, coal min- 
ing, etc.). Hence, there is, quite 
iogically, an unremitting demand 
for machine tools to offset the 
price of labor, by increasing the 
productivity of each hourly unit 
spent. 

Secondly, you’ve heard a great 
deal about automation—machines 
where the labor factor is reduced 
almost to zero, or where one ma- 
chine performs several processes 
at once. For example, the motor 
industry has a huge machine tool 
that can produce 130 cylinder 
blocks an heur, a saving of thou- 
sands of man-hours over the pro- 
duction methods of ten years ago. 
The Industrial Revolution started 
when men began to operate ma- 
chines. The Age of Automation, 
which we now seem to be enter- 
ing, is where the machines will 
operate themselves — machine 
tools, that is. 


Thirdly, with backward coun- 
tries becoming industrialized all 
over the world, and perhaps a vast 
American subsidy to friendly Asi- 
atic countries in the offing, ma- 
chine tool export could burgeon. 

Fourthly, the new tax bill with 
its hopped up depreciation for- 
mula for equipment and machin- 
ery, should mean not only big 
orders for new tools, but a vast 
replacement of obsolete’ units. 
Half of our machine tools are 10 
years old, or more so. Replace- 
ment demand alone might thus 
account for sales of $300-$500 mil- 
lion a year for several years to 
come. 

Then what about the demands 
of our new industries like atomic 
energy, rockets and guided mis- 
siles, which are in their relative 
infancy? Big market in this area 
for machine tools surely. Unless 
our motor car, airplane, jet pro- 
Nulsion and electric machinery 
and appliance trades fade, ma- 
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chine tools will be in demand— 
not at wartime peak levels, of 
course, but somewhere above $900 
million for this year and not less 
than $700 million next year. And 
on that kind of volume the en- 
trenched leaders can make money 
and pay fat dividends, especially 
now that E. P. T. is a dead duck. 


Imports and Unions 


Some will carp that the forego- 
ing field notes are too optimstic; 
that competition from abroad and 
the opposition of union labor at 
home will brake the progress of 
our machine tools. It is true that 
Wuropean, especially German, 
competition is at hand, but the big 
installations of machine tools are 
highly specialized and require 
technical and engineering service 
to be always at hand. So while 
inroads from foreign lands can 
snipe at some of the business 
around the edges, they seem un- 
likely to prove a major threat. 


About the unions, they have 
intermittently opposed every ad- 
vance of the machine from the 
days of the first power looms. 
But the record has shown that 
machines, with their vast increase 
in productivity, have landed us 
with the most prosperous and fi- 
nancially secure labor force in 
world history; and so long as 
union men get an appropriate 
slice of the expanded productivity 
which machines create, unions 
will accept the result. Besides, 
our total population is growing 
at a much faster rate than our 
labor force. 


So in this capsuled comment 
we arrive at the view that the 
machine tools trade is more stable 
than at any time before, that 
earning power appears excellent, 
and, with many issues selling at 
from 6 to 10 times earnings, no 
gaudy market overpricing of 
these shares seems evident. Van 
Norman at 14% earned $2.41 last 
year and pays $1 currently. Ex- 
cell-O, second largest in the field, 
looks substantial at 77%. It earned 
$7.05 last year and paid $2, plus 
stock. National Acme at 48 yields 
7.3 on the $3.50 dividend. It’s 
selling at eight times earnings. 
All these are listed NYSE and 
their balance sheets reveal high 
states of solvency, in each -in- 
stance. 


The Big One 


If I had but one to pick, how- 
ever, I'd wind up with the top 
one in size, prestige and diversity 
of operation — Cincinnati Milling 
Machine. Co. This distinguished 
enterprise, founded in 1884, has 
shown remarkable growth—espe- 
cially in the past five years, build- 
ing its net sales from $33.2 million 
in 1949, to over $150 million in 
1953. It now does 12%% of the 
entire machine tool industry 
business. It serves a wide list of 
customers in the milling, automo- 
tive, aircraft and metal working 
industries. It turns out grinding, 
milling, broaching and centerless 
lapping machines. It also pro- 
duces cutting fluids, grinding 
wheels, lathes, drilling machines 
and hydraulic presses. It has 
large and expanding plants in 
England and Holland. In labor 
relations it’s truly unique—in 70 
years it’s never lost a single day’s 
production due to a strike! 


The balance sheet of Cincinnati 
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today’s market price for the com- is getting a yen to “do it — 
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Steel Production » 
Carloadings 
Retail Trad 
State of Trade Commodity Piles ites 
Auto Producti 
and Industry = kgs 
XS y 
period ended on Wednesday of last week, but it was about 9% 
below the level of a year ago at this time. 

An announcement by the Secretary of Commerce stated that 
many orders in the near future which would ordinarily be made 
six months from now. This will result in an increase in ship- 
building, road and airport construction. 
due to plant-wide shutdowns for vacations and “other purposes,” 
the Federal Reserve Board reported this week. Its production 
index dipped to 117% of the 1947-49 average, down 7 points 
vacation close-downs by many industries in the June-July period, 
its index was unchanged from June levels. The July index, 
however, was 12 points, or 10%, below the year-ago figure. 
to 272,000 in the week ended Aug. 7, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor reported. The total number of workers claiming 
jobless pay, as of July 31, was 1,792,000, down 62,000 from the 

The nation’s output of goods and services in the second quar- 
ter showed its first increase after a nine-month decline, the 
United States Department of Commerce disclosed. Gross national 
000 from the first quarter this year, but 4% below the record 
$369,900,000,000 mark of the 1953 second period. The latest gain 
was due to rising consumer spending and private construction 
ment added. 

; Growing confidence that the steel market will soon show 
improvement is not yet reflected in current production rates or 
this week. 

As a matter of fact, steelmaking operations are currently 
scheduled at only 62.0% of rated capacity, a decline of two points 
92.2 (1947-49 = 100) It adds, despite some improvement in the 
“number of orders,” total tonnage on the books does not yet in- 
dicate any substantial improvement in production. 
quick delivery of moderate tonnages of most items by shopping 
around a bit. Mills can often give delivery quicker than indicated 
by their production cycles. They can do this by making short 
semi-finished steel which can be processed as emergency orders. 
Also, cancellations or requests to delay shipment sometimes 
make. spot tonnages available, notes this trade authority. 


into machine tools. 

The Electric Output 

Food Price Index 
Little change was noted in total industrial production in the 
the government will speed some Federal expenditures by placing 
Industrial output in July dropped about 6% below June 
from June. The board stated that after allowing for seasonal 
New claims for unemployment compensation dropped 12,900 

preceding week, it said. 

product reached an annual rate of $356,000,000,000, up $200,000,- 
outlays which offset reduced Federal expenditures, the depart- 
order books, states “The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly 
from last week. Steel ingot production index is estimated at 
August order books are closed, although you can still get 
over-runs on production orders, or by holding small tonnages of 
Continued on page 30 
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Observations. . . 
By A. WILFRED MAY 


Supply and Demand—And Market Psychology 


In the following letter to this column Mr. Myrick rai 
interesting market questions:—(1) What is the makers of ‘the 
supply sot common stocks?; and (2) Is selling more logical than 
buying? 


Dear Mr. May: 


Reading your column in the Chronicle 
I do not recall that you have ever com- 
mented on the question of where all the 
stock comes from that is being bought 
from week to week on the Stock Ex- 
change. This it seems to me is an impor- 
tant point. In buying I often wonder who 
it is that is selling and whether his 
reasons for selling are sounder than mine 
for buying. 

The recent transactions study of the 
Exchange threw some light on the subject. 
It is apparent that a very large propor- 
tion of the volume represents trading 
transactions which largely offset each 
other. But it is also clear that a substan- 
tial amount of accumulation has been 
going on for a long time. 


Now the Exchange constitutes a relatively closed eco- 
nomic system in which the over-all supply is quite unre- 
sponsive to demand, contrary to most business operations in 
which supply tends to rise and fall with demand. Persistent 
accumulation in such a system obviously has a strong influ- 
ence on prices and makes. the inflexibility of the basic sources 
of supply a prime consideration. To the extent that new 
listings are not .available to satisfy the demand, it would 
appear that higher prices must absorb funds that continue to 
seek employment ‘within the confines of the Exchange. Of 
course other sections of the securities market do provide 
outlets but the growing popularity of listed common stocks 
raises some interesting questions relative to the other side 
of the demand-supply equation. 


Yours very truly, 
DONALD MYRICK 


312 East Pedregosa Street, 
Santa Barbara, California 
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Long-Term Diminution of Supply 


In the area of supply, let us first take a look at the com- 
parative paucity of new issues to absorb the expanding sources 
of demand. Capital flotations by way of common stock issues, as 
tabulated by “The Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” in 1953 
totaled only $1,095,957,497—against over $5 billion back in 1929, 
$3.6 billion in 1928, $1.7 billion in 1927, and $1.6 billion in 1919. 
And recent years’ totals have been even smaller than 1953’s— 
the 1950 and 1949 figures having been barely half of last year’s. 


Since 1948 the grand total of all new issues, as calculated by 
the Department of Commerce, has totaled only $11.4 billion, 
against a total price rise of $56 billion. 


It is calculated that since the end of World War II our corpo- 
rations have used the capital market for only 7% of their capital 
requirements—less liberal dividend pay-outs as well as the use 
of depreciation reserves contributing to such independence. 

The rising proportion of new issues being channeled to in- 
stitutional buyers via the private placement technique, com- 
bined with the rising institutional demand for equities, has also 
dried up the supply of stock for individual buyers. The 1953 
total for all issues so floated was $2.7 billion, contrasted with $458 
million in 1937 and $680 million in 1938. 

Also contributing to the diminution of stock supply has been 
the tax on capital gains—a cumulatively effective force as prices 
rise (inclusion of the mathematical tax calculation in the decision 
whether to liquidate being warranted). 

Perhaps an offsetting potential addition to the supply of stocks 
worth mentioning, is constituted by the stock split — if only 
psychologically, in providing more pieces of paper. And this is 
a device which also becomes increasingly important “the higher 
they go.” 


The Demand Factor 

Considering the demand side also from a quantitative view- 
point, we note apparently additional support to upward price 
pressure. Personal savings have since 1929 risen from $4 billion 
to $30 billion; our population has grown by 33%; pension funds’ 
equity investment stands at $250 million annually; and 1953 com- 
mon stock purchases by life insurance companies, at $126 million, 
is on the strong upswing. The mutual funds, with $641 million of 
acquisitions during the first half, are another comparatively new 
fillip to the common stock. 


Usual Interaction Invalid in Market 
But assumptions about the boosting of market prices auto- 
matically to ensue dually from these supply-and-demand factors 
must be accepted with strong reservations—at least over the 
short-term. Drastically to a much greater extent than is true of 
the economy in general, correlation of price with quantitative 





supply-and-demand data, excepting over the longer-term, is 
knocked askew by the unique psychological factors controlling 
the behavior and decisions of both buyers and sellers. 


The absence of correlation of market price movements with 
quantitative demand elements in the economy, as changes in 
personal savings; as well as the failure of various technical tools 
attempting to appraise the volume and “quality” of buyers at a 
given time; have been demonstrated in this column previously. 


Exit Supply, Then Demand 


Non-statistically, let us recall the 1928-1929 pre-crash credo— 
held alike by investment expert and golf caddy—that “good” 
stocks, despite 200-1 price-earnings ratios and 2% yields, were 
cheap because of their growing “scarcity value.” Thereafter, from 
November, 1929-June, 1932, prices were decimated in an un- 


expected avalanche of selling occurring in a vacuum left by the 
panicky exit of the former supposedly unsatisfiable demand-ers. 
During the first interval of that cataclysmic bear market the sell- 
ers and buyers were acting rationally (a state just as inexplicable 
as it was newly arrived at); while during the latter stages of 
vanishing prices, the suppliers-and-demanders were again pro- 
pelled by manic-depressivism. 

When will another tidal wave of unreasoning extra-value 
optimism or pessimism engulf that demand-supply equation? 

Will the army of holders of redeemable mutual fund shares 
play a part therein? 

In any event, the answer to the concluding question raised by 
Mr. Myrick seems to be that in the stock market, the quantitative 
supply-and-demand elements constitute an important determinant 
of price only over the long-term; and that, as further stimulated 
by its growing atmosphere of “respectability” here and abroad, 
the price level of the common stock should move secularly up- 
ward. 
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With Merrill Lynch 
(Special to Tae Financia, CHRONICLE) 
PALM BEACH, Fla.—Mrs. Mary 
F. Paul has been added to the 
staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Bassett Building. 


Central Republic Adds 


(Special to Tus Financial CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Henry J. Shir- 
ley, Jr., is now with Central Re- 
public Company, 209 South La 
Salle Street, members of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. 


Fairman, Harris Adds 
(Special to Tue FinANcIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Frank B. Nich- 
ols has been added to the staff 
of Fairman, Harris & Company, 
Inc., 209 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Joins Hornblower & Weeks 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHRonIcie) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Allan P. Ogil- 
vie, Jr., is now with Hornblower 
& Weeks, 134 South La Salle St. 
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The business of Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois, 
having been acquired, will be continued and hereafter con- 
ducted under the name of this firm 


BiatrR & Co. 
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How Good Are Our 
Communications? 


| By J. EDWARD TRAINER* 
Executive Vice-President. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Condemning our complacency with the economic record of 


upon them the source which 
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When businessmen get together 
it is natural that their major topic 
of conversation is business, so I 
assume that you invited me here 
to talk about 
business. The 
possible sub- 
jects for busi- 
ness discus- 
sion are so 
mumerous that 
arecital of 
them would 
be endless. 
However, 
there is one 
subject which 
is of vital im- 
portance, 
about which 
not enough 
has been done, 
written or said. That is the sub- 
ect of communications with the 
people from whom business needs 
support—the employees and the 
public. 

We are not just business and 

professional men. We are human 
beings and we realize our re- 
sponsibilities to our employees, our 
community and the nation, and 
e meet these responsibilities to 
he best of our abilities. But if 
o one knows what we are doing 
or why, we soon find that others 
are either taking credit for the 
ings we have done or are trying 
o block our plans for the future. 
ost of us know this problem 
xists, but we are so busy doing 
at we neglect the telling. 
We need to ask ourselves the 
nuestion: “How good are our com- 
unications?” And we need to 
ake clear in our own minds just 
hat information needs telling 
ost urgently. 
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Our Free Enterprise System 
Threatened 


At the root of our need for bet- 
r communications is the fact 
at, perhaps because the com- 
nunications of other forces have 
»een stronger than ours, our sys- 
em of free enterprise is threat- 
ned, and along with it, our other 
reedoms. 

In the struggle going on be- 
ween the free enterprise and the 
sommunistic ways of life in many 
f the remaining free nations of 
he world, you would think that 
he example of our economic suc- 
ess would easily swing these 
-ople to our side. 

Unfortunately, this is not the 
-ase, and it is obvious that we 
nust conclude that we have not 
Hone the selling job that is neces- 
sary either at home or abroad. I 
vake these points because I am 
onvinced that many of us have 
yeen too smugly satisfied with our 
wh success. 

We have been content to let the 
pconomic record of more jobs, 
1igher incomes and rising stand- 
ards of living speak for itself. We 
an no longer afford such com- 
ylacency. 

In order to solve the problems 
i communications we might try 
© clarify them and then lay out 
few simple, easily understood 








































































































































































































































































































































































*An address by Mr. Trainer before the 
-otary Club, Akron, Ohio, July 27, 1954. 


























more jobs, higher incomes and rising standards of living, 
prominent rubber manufacturing executive discusses what can 
be done to aid communications with employees, and impress 


provides their security. Also 


considers problem of improving communications with the 

community in which plants are located as an aid to busi- 

ness expansion. Refers to plant close-downs because of high 

manufacturing costs, and says communities should under- 

' stand this business problem. 

communications to convince peoples abroad our economic 
system is the best. 


Urges improving world-wide 


points that we can use to help tell 
our story as businessmen to our 
employees and the public. 

First, let us consider how we 
can aid communications with our 
employees. 

Much has been said and written 
about so called “employee rela- 
tions,” through which tanage- 
ment builds good will among its 
employees, provides greater and 
greater benefits in addition to 
higher and higher wages and pro- 
vides information about the prog- 
ress of the business, its products 
and services and future prospects. 

All this should be done and is 
being done quite well since busi- 
ness does realize its tremendous 
responsibilities to the people it 
employs. 

But management does not go far 
enough. For example, it provides 
greater and greater security. but 
somehow fails in telling employ- 
ees just where the added benefits 
come from and how it is possible 
to provide them. 


Fringe Benefits 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States makes a study 
every two years of the cost of 
fringe benefits in industry—those 
extra payments that go to work- 
ers for things such as pensions, 
insurance, hospitalization and paid 
vacations. In its latest report for 
1953, the Chamber of Commerce 
shows that these benefits are add- 
ing nearly $25 billion a year to the 
employers’ cost of doing busi- 
ness. The annual average cost is 
$739 for each employee, an in- 
crease of $95 since the last report 
in 1951. On an hourly basis this 
amounts to 35.6 cents an hour over 
and above regular pay. 

The Firestone Company alone 
spends $33 million a year to pro- 
vide these extra benefits for plant 
employees in the United States. 
Hourly plant employee benefits 
average approximately $20 a week 
for each employee. This amounts 
to $1,000 a year in addition to 
regular wages. 

But we do not seem to impress 
our employees with these facts. 
I believe that if you went out and 
asked the average man what his 
benefits were von would find thot 
he would say that they were about 
50 cents a day. 

We can be proud of what we 
have done and we should make 
more effort to show employees 
what is being done for them. We 
should also impress upon them 
the source of the money which 
provides this security. 

To do this there is one basic 
principle that should be ham- 
mered home with every possible 
means. That is that business must 
be successful. Business must make 
a profit to stay in business. It 
must make a profit to fulfill its 
responsibilities of providing jobs, 
payrolis and extra benefits. When 
there is no profit, there can be 
no business. When there is no 
business, there can be no em- 
ployees. It is as simple as that. 
Yet how many employees realize 
that. How many are genuinely 
pleased to see their companies 
make profits? 
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We might not go as far as the 
ideas contained in a publication | 
read recently, but they might 
serve to point up to our people 
their responsibilities to their em- 
ployers. The article I read made 
the point that under our system of 
free, competitive enterprise a job 
had two-way aspects. It sug- 
gested that while management 
was continuing to build good will 
among its employees, the employ- 
ees might also seek to improve 
their employer relations. In re- 
turn for what management has al- 
ready given employees, the article 
proposed that employees consider 
some requests from management 
for fringe and other benefits — 
such as greater penalties for un- 
warranted absenteeism and _ tar- 
diness, shorter breaks, and the 
doing of Company business and 
no other business On Company 
time. 

And in return for management's 
praise of its employees the em- 
ployees should voluntarily im- 
prove the security of their own 
jobs by telling friends about the 
great value of their company’s 
products and speaking about some 
of the generous things the com- 
pany does. 

The article also wonders what 
would happen if the employer 


organized himself into a grievence. 


committee and sought a minimum 
work-production law or charged 
the employee with being an eco- 
nomic royalist because the em- 
ployee kept asking for more with- 
out giving more in return. 


Another thing we can do is to 
put more stress on the nonmate- 
rial rewards. We recognize that 
“man does not live by bread 
alone.” People look not only for 
material satisfactions, but also for 
spiritual satisfactions. Industry 
must balance its budget, but also 
tend to its relationships with peo- 
ple. Management will find that it 
can get more work done by its 
employees if it shows concern 
for them and makes them feel 
they are more a part of the opera- 
tion of the business. When they 
understand how quality work- 
manship, lower costs and more 
efficient operations and more at- 
tention to the needs of the cus- 
tomer can helo all concerned, 
they become more interested and 
take greater pride in what they 
are doing. 


Improving Communications With 
the Public 


When we have done our job 
of communications with our em- 
ployees, we should then consider 
whether or not we are doing an 
adequate job of communications 
within the community where we 
live and work. The success of the 
companies in a community de- 
termines the security of the en- 
tire community and each person 
in that community should give 
enthusiastic support to those busi- 
nesses just as the business sup- 
ports the co-operative enterprises 
of the community. 


You all know what the rubber 
industry has meant to the City 
of Akron. But what should be 
remembered is the reason why the 
industry grew here in the first 
place. Business does not locate or 
stay in a community by accident. 
Such decisions are reached by 
much study and consideration—by 
scientific, sound planning. In 
making such decisions, a company 
must first determine what its 
markets will be and what the 
distribution facilities are. It must 
determine that there is available 
a sufficiently large force of good, 
competent workers. It must de- 
termine that production can be 
carried on at reasonable costs. 
All these things add up to the 
fact that there must be a favorable 
business climate before business 
can be established, develop and 
grow in a community. 

Chambers of Commerce spend 
much time and effort in trying to 
attract new businesses to their 
communities. They convince these 
new businesses that favorable 


conditions do exist. They also 
should do everything possible to 
aid and promote the existing busi- 
nesses in their communities. 

In our nation’s economy, indus- 
tries must keep growing, and must 
do their expanding where they 
think it can best be done. Indus- 
try will continue to expand dur- 
ing the years ahead and tae field 
is wide open for the areas found 
best for the purposes of expansion. 
We in Akron must be sure that 
our community is in a good posi- 
tion to provide a good climate for 
this expansion. 

I can speak with personal 
knowledge of two communities 
which did not meet the needs of 
industry and thus lost important 
segments of their industry. Years 
ago IL saw the company I was then 
with, the Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, move out of Bayonne, New 
Jersey, because of excessively 
high taxation and a lack of un- 
derstanding about what a com- 
pany needed to stay in business. 

B & W went where it was ap- 
preciated. And for the same rea- 
sons two other large companies 
located in the same area moved 


away. 
The Firestone Company had a 
similar experience in another 


community. We had in New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, one of the 
finest textile mills in all New 
England. Through unwarranted 
demands for increases in wages 
and continual reduction in the 
workloads of employees, our costs 
finally reached the point where 
we could buy our fabric in the 
open market at prices lower than 
the price at which we could pro- 
duce it ourselves. We thought we 
would have to close down our 
plant. Before doing that, how- 
ever, we talked to our employees 
about the situation and they actu- 
ally pooh-poohed the idea that 
this could happen. Because of 
the economics involved we had no 
choice but to close the plant and 
part of the machinery was later 
shipped to one of our plants in 
South America. 


When the machinery was 
shipped the news stories in the 
papers and the public discussion 
were unbelievable. There was 
much rejoicing about the fact that 
the machinery was shipped out in 
an ocean-*oing vessel, reviving in- 
terest in the city as a seaport. But 
no mention was made of the im- 
portant fact that the equipment 
being shipped out was equipment 
that had provided jobs for people 
in New Bedford. 


Problems of High Manufacturing 
Costs 


Just this month I have read of 
several companies closing down 
operations in various cities be- 
cause of inability to meet the 
problem of high manufacturing 
costs. According to “Business 
Week” the carpet mill of Alex- 
ander Smith, Incorporated, in 
Yonkers, New York, prepared to 
close down, wiping out 2 400 jobs. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Com- 
pany similarly shocked nine com- 
munities in the Panther Valley of 
Pennsylvania by announcing its 
decision to close all anthracite 
mines permanently. In Milwau- 
kee, the Phoenix Hosiery Com- 
pany announced plans to _ stop 
knitting women’s hosiery. in a 
local mill, knocking out 250 jobs. 
In Newark, New Jersey, the 
Ronson Corporation closed a 
cigarette lighter plant, idling 550 
employees. In St. Louis, the Un on 
Biscuit Company closed a cracker 
and cookie plan , transfer.in  pro- 
duction elsewhere and _ leaving 
400 jobless. 

These situa‘ions, according to 
“Business Week,” indicate wide- 
spread economic trouble, the man- 
agement problem of operating 
profitably in a high-cost, co:npeti- 


tive market. 
Cases like these represented 
such a loss to so many people 


that it is important to study why 
they occurred. I think it would 
be sound reasoning to assume that 





the unhealthy atmosphere in these 
communities involving the people 
and the companies where they 
worked was caused by a lack of 
understanding, which perhaps 
could have been avoided if the 
communications of the industries 
had been better. Perhaps it was 
not that the communications of 
business were faulty in them. 
selves, but that the communica. 
tions of forces adverse to business 
were stronger. Whatever the rea- 
son, it is clear that to avoid such 
situations, we must work hard to 
make the public, including the 
people who work in our busi- 
nesses, realize the need for a good 
business climate. 

If we could gain public under- 
standing of our problems in a 
business way, the problems of the 
community as a whole would be- 
come much easier. 

For example, if everyone un- 
derstood and backed community 
industries, the children would 
gain understanding from. their 
parents and economic education 
in our schools would be much 
easier. For another example, if 
we had adequate understanding 
among our citizens, the success of 
such cooperative enterprises as 
our annual United Fund cam- 
paigns would be assured. Every- 
one knows that business is de- 
pended upon for a very large por- 
tion of the contributions to such 
campaigns. And business gladly 
gives, not only because it believes 
that the strong should help the 
weak, but also because it realizes 
its responsibility in a free society 
to help make community life 
better. If everyone in the com- 
munity understood this, all people 
outside business would be glad to 
give their proportionate share, 
taking up their portion of com- 
munity responsibility. 

Along this line, the Public 
Opinion Index for Industry, or- 
ganized in 1943 as a market re- 
search operation to aid the telling 
of the story on industry’s leader- 
ship, has given an eauation to 
simplify the problem. This equa- 
tion is: “X plus Y equals good 
public attitudes.” The X in the 
equation is the deed and the Y 
is the interpretation of t*e deed. 
Both are needed to complete the 
equation. We must not only do 
good deeds, or X, but we must 
interpret those deeds, Y. This 
equation cculd be a very good 
guide to us in gaining good com- 
munity attitudes toward business. 


Problem of Keeping Our 
Economic Freedom 


The third, and last, problem of 
communications is more compli- 
cated and thus more difficult to 
solve than the others. That is our 
problem of helping to keep our 
economic freedom and other free- 
doms in the face of great pres- 
sures from the proponents of other 
ways of life. It is my firm opin- 
ion that if we are able to con- 
vince the world that our free eco- 
nomic system is the best system, 
we will also be able to preserve 
our other freedoms and help the 
rest of the world ultimately to 
reach similar freedoms. 

We must recognize that our free 
enterprise system is more than 4 
svstem. Tt is a wav of life—a 
way of life that has its rules and 
conditions, 

While it is a man-made system, 
it is in accord with the basic real- 
ities of human life and the free- 
doms that make life worthwhile. 
No other system has these attri- 
butes. 

Our difficulty is not in our lack 
of belief and faith in our system. 
Very few of us in the United 
States want to change it and the 
majority of us would de‘end it 
with our lives. The difficu!ty lies 
in our ability to interpret this 
system to others who have never 
known such freedoms and to the 
new generation in our own coun- 
try. 

Much has been said and written 
about the free enterprise system, 
what it is and how it works. In 
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the literature on the subject you 
encounter such words as “capital,” 
“private property,” “savings,” 
“freedom,” “competition” and 
others. In my opinion you have 
to go further than words. You 
have to reduce words to their real 
meanings and get back to the 
rules that really make our free 
enterprise system work. 

I believe that the principles of 
our free enterprise system can be 
stated in four simple rules. They 
are: 

(1) There must be no interfer- 
ence with nor limitation on the 
legitimate free choices of indi- 
viduals. 

(2) The sanctity of private 
property must be preserved. 

(3) Free and impartial compe- 
tition must be maintained. 

(4) Profits must be regarded as 
the just reward of the efficient 
and successful. 

I would like to talk in detail 
about these points to give you 
some ideas on how you can tell 
the free enterprise story but time 
does not permit it. 

To recapitulate: we have dis- 
cussed the three major problems 
we as businessmen have in com- 
munications, the three publics we 
must be concerned with in im- 
proving our relations—our em- 
ployees, the community and the 
general vnublic. We have men- 
tioned just a few of the things 
which are important to communi- 
cate to these publics. 

The final question is: What can 
we do to improve the communi- 
cations of our own businesses and 
of business in general? 

It seems to me that the most 
important element in the answer 
to this question lies with us and 
what we know about the free en- 
terprise system. We should there- 
fore know everything there is to 
be known. And in possession of 
these facts, we should broadcast 
them in connection with what we 
are current!y doing or plan to do. 

Our employees are perhaps the 
most important factors at the end 
of our lines of communi ation. 
Through personal contact if pos- 
sible, and if not, through our pub- 
lications, letters and bulletins, we 
should tell our story to them. 

Our relations with the press are 
importart, and we sheu'd do 
everything in our power to get 
our story over to the community 
and the general public through 
this medium. 


_ Whenever we are invited to 
speak at a gathering we should 
feel not only the obligation to do 
so, but we should look upon the 
occasion as an opportunity to talk 
about the free enterprise system, 
what it is, how it works, and the 
benefits it brings to everycne. 

All of us should teke an active 
part in the co-operative activities 
of the communitv. as ™?rv of us 
do. We should be active in sup- 
port of our educational efforts, 
and we should co-operate whole- 
heartedly with the schools in their 
requests for information. We 
should see to it that we make 
teaching jobs attractive enough so 
that we obtain the right kind of 
teachers. We should not only pay 
our teachers good salaries. but we 
should improve their status in the 
community. 

We should be extremely selec- 
tive in our choice of candidates 
for public office, and our opinions 
of government problems ought to 
be made known to our represent- 
atives in Columbus and in Wash- 
ington. 

These are the important ele- 
ments in our line of communica- 
tions. If we do not carry out our 
responsibilities, the forces oppos- 
ing free enterprise will win the 
fight through our defau't. If, on 
the other hand, we clearly realize 
the present danger and take the 
Steps which are necessary to com- 
bat it, we will triumph. Ours is 
the best system. For the nation’s 
g00d and the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, our responsibility 1s 
quite clear. 


‘Flanders’ censure resolution, it was demanded 
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After the adjournment of Congress, possibly at week’s end, 
we are to have, after a brief spell in which the participating 
Senators will try to get their breath, another McCarthy show, 
which although without TV, should be as drama packed as the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. Apparently there 
is never to be an end. 

A Committee of six Senators, three Re- 
publicans and three Democrats, are to sit in 
judgment on seemingly every charge that has 
ever been made against the Wisconsin 
Senator, every possible grievance that could 
be held against him anywhere in the country 
or, for that matter, abroad. In the course 
of the recent debate in the Senate on Senator 


that his tormentors come up with specific 
formalized charges. As a result, Senators 
Morse, Fulbright and Flanders produced 46: 
Flanders 33 of them. 

They make amazing reading as to the 
hysterical opposition which McCarthy has 
aroused. They include a charge that he has 
“smeared” some of our well-known gossip columnists, which 
would certainly be in the nature of an accomplishment rather 
than something for which the Senate should censure him. 
Flanders admitted that his list was prepared by the National 
Committee for an Effective Congress, an organization of liberal 
thinkers, which during the Senate debate set up offices across 
the street from the Senate Office Building and bombarded mem- 
bers of Congress with demands that McCarthy must go. 

What interests me more, however, is that in all those 46 
charges there is not one that he has “smeared innocent persons.” 
This is the one I have heard most and considered to be the most 
important in the great battle against McCarthyism and its alleged 
attendant evils. 

If McCarthy is just a wild and woolly Senator, intemperate 
in speech and action, if he is, indeed, just a demagogue, well 
heaven knows we have had the type before. You may not like 
it, but if it is what the people of Wisconsin want they are en- 
titled to have it. There is certainly nothing new about the type 
that would cause the emotions which McCarthy has aroused. 


I have considered that it was the charge he “smeared innocent 
persons” that was responsible for the fire he has lighted, and to 
the extent that I have given study to the matter, this is what I 
have tried to learn about. I have sought as have others to pin 
down his critics to give one single satisfactory name of a person 
unjustly accused or abused. 


Carlisle Bargeron 
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It surprises me now when the chips are down, so to speak— 
when McCarthy’s public life is to be raked over the coals—to 


find not a single suggestion of a charge that he has “smeared 
innocent persons.” 


Instead, it is rather an open secret in Washington political 
circles that his enemies hope to get him on one of the 46 charges 
—one that came up as a by play of the Army-McCarthy hearings. 
This is that he received a secret, classified document when he 
was unauthorized to do so and that further he called upon 
Government employees, under the eyes of the American TV 


audience, to violate their security oaths and turn over secret 
documents to him. 


The document in question was a FBI report giving derogatory 
loyalty information on an Army employee at Fort Monmouth. 
Someone, fed up with no action being taken against the em- 
ployee, turned an abridged version of it over to McCarthy. He 
claims it was a young Army intelligence officer. The Army after 
an investigation has now reported it is convinced no Army officer 
gave the information to McCarthy and has so informed the 
Department of Justice for any action it may want to take— 
possible perjury prosecution against McCarthy. 


Well sir, it was a caution when the matter came up during 
the hearings. The Army’s attorney, the Pickwickian Mr. Welch, 
drew back from the document as if it were a rattlesnake; his 
associate did likewise, and the Democratic Senators, McClellan, 
Symington and Jackson, followed suit, all repeating in holy 
horror, that to touch the document would put them in violation 
of the law. They wouldn’t dare look at it unless authorized by 
the Attorney General to do so and in due time there came a 
message from the Attorney General refusing this authorization. 

McCarthy didn’t realize the significance of the case his 
enemies were making as they kept emphasizing his being in 
possession, illegally, of secret, classified information. 

McCarthy said he was always receiving information from 
Government employees on evil-doing in Government and he 
urged the employees to continue to cooperate with him. Point- 
ing out that in the event the Democrats captured control of the 
Senate next November, McClellan would be Chairman of the 
Committee, he urged him to join in assuring Government em- 
ployees that they would be protected in giving Congressional 
Committees information on evil-doing. McClellan solemnly re- 
peated that he would never ask Government employees to violate 
the law. 

McCarthy was out-witted in this play for the grandstand. ° 
In the first place there was nothing of “aid to the enemy” in the 
information McCarthy had; it was an example of the Army’s 


dragging its feet on a loyalty case. And as to where McCarthy 
got it, the best guess in well-informed circles is that it came 
from the FBI. It is fairly well known in official Washington that 
the FBI, often frustrated by the lack of action on its reports, 
passes the information to the proper members of Congress. As 
to McCarthy intending to appeal to Government employees to 
violate their oaths and turn over to him security information, 
this is absurd. Only the most trusted and higher officials are 
supposed to receive such information in the first place. 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy 
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New York Capital Fund of Canada, Ltd. 
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Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 






























Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 








Bank Stoecks—89th consecutive quarterly comparison of lead- 
ing banks and trust companies of New York—New York 
Hanseatic Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Beneficiaries of Seaway Construction—Circular—L. S. Jack- 
son & Company, Ltd., 132 St. James Street, West, Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 

Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Secu- 
rities Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Japanese Plastics Industry—Analysis in June issue of “Monthly 
Stock Digest’—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 1-1 Chome, Ni- 


honbashi-Tori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan and 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


“Let Robot Do It”—2nd printing of “Highlights” on automa- 


tion—Troster, Singer & Co., 75 Trinity Place, New York 6, 
New York. 


New Japanese Share Offerings—In current issue of “Weekly 
Stock Bulletin”"—The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 4, 1-chome, 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Oil Industry in Canada—Analysis—Calvin Bullock, 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
oe and market performance over a i3-year period — 

ational Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Pittsburgh Bank Stecks—Comparative analysis—Moore, Leon- 
ard & Lynch, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Reasonable Values in Today’s Market—Builetin—Sutro Bros. 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Seund Conditioning Survey Chart—Analyzing noise problems 
—Dept. FF-84, Celotex Corporation, 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Il. 

“Thinkubator of Ideas”—Descriptive literature of services— 
The Art Coop, Dept. G, 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Toll Pikes—Memorandum—A. C. Allyn & Co., 122 South La 
Sale Street, Chicago 3, III. 


Affiliated Gas Equipment Inc.—Bulletin—Gartley & Associ- 
ates, Inc., 68 William Street, New York 5, N.Y. Also avail- 
able are bulletins on Gardner Denver Company, Mount Ver- 
non-Woodberry Mills, Inc., Robertshaw Fulton Controls Coe. 
and Detroit Steel Corp. 

American Investment Company of Illinois—Semi-annual re- 
port—American Investment Company of Illinois, 1112 Am- 
bassador Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

American Mercury Insurance Company — Special report — 
Peter P. McDermott & Co., 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Argus Cerp., Ltd.—Discussion in current issue of “Gleanings” 
—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Also in the same issue is a list of 40 companies which are 
candidates for Steck Dividends or Splits. 


Best Foods—Circular—Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Boeing Airplane Co.—Bulletin—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall Street, 
New York 5. N. Y. 


Chattanooga Gas Company—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 1ll 
Broadway. New York 6, N. Y. 


Chesapeake Industries, Inc.—Analysis—Baruch Brothers & Co., 
Inc., 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Cinerama Productions Corp.—Memorandum—John R. Boland 
& Co., 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Collyer Insulated Wire—Analysis—Standard Investing Cor- 
poration 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able are analyses of R. Hoe & Company and S. Morgan Smith 
Company. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines—Memorandum—Hirsch & Co., 
25 Broad Street. New York 4. N. Y. 


1 Wall 


Douglas Aircraft Company. Inc. and the Aircraft Manufactur- 
ing Industry—Detailed analytical study—Kuhn, Loeb & Co.. 
52 Wliliam Street. New York 5. N. Y. 


Feed Machinery & Chemical Corporation—Analysis—Sutro & 
Co., 407 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Jack & Heintz, Inc.—Analysis—Daniel F. Rice and Company, 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, III. 
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Merck & * Co., Inc—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Metal Hydrides Incorporated—Bulletin—DeWitt Conklin Or- 


ganization, 100 Broadway, 
able is a bulletin on Quebec 


New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 


Metallurgical Industries Ltd. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc.—Circular—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 


120 Broadway, New York 5, 


ae 


Reserve Oil & Gas Company—Bulletin—The Hughes Organi- 


zation, 326 Sutter Street, San 


Francisco 8, Calif. 


Riverside Cement — Analysis — Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 


Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Trade Bank & Trust—Circular—J. R. Williston & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Upson Company—Analysis—Aetna Securities Corporation, 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
West Coast Life Insurance Co.—Bulletin—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. ea 
ilroad Com y lst Mortgage 4 nds 
Wor 2004, sama ahs of 2029, aad common stock—Analysis 
giving status—S. Weinberg & Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 


5, N. Y. 


Worthington Corporation—Analysis—Newburger, Loeb & Co., 
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Our Foreign Policy 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Describing our foreign policy 


Mr. Babson says we need a more 


as “poor sales performance,” 
efficient foreign service. 


Advocates something be done to improve the morale and per- 
formance of those who represent our interests abroad, and 
proposes incentives for foreign service personnel to attract 


I am disturbed by the recent 
trend in our foreign relations. 
Despite the expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars abroad in military 
and economic 
aid, we have 
not been hav- 
ing much suc- 
cess in selling 
America and 
American 
ideals to other 
other people. 

Our foreign 
relief and re- 
habilitation 
programs, in- 
cluding the 
great Marshall 
Plan which, 
together with 
Point Four, 
did so much to put Western Eu- 
rope back on its feet, were good 
ideas. They stimulated economic 
activity here at home and they 
aided countless millions of people 
in Europe and Asia. But they 
served also to antagonize some 
people abroad and to create mis- 
trust. 


Roger W. Babson 


Poor Sales Work 


In other words, our government 
spent much time, effort, and 
money on a big promotional 
campaign that almost fizzled. 
Why? I think we failed because 
our official personnel abroad— 
our salesmen, if you will—did not 
know exactly what they were 
selling and did not trouble to 
ascertain the real needs of the 
foreign countries which were their 
“customers.” That was not good 
diplomacy, or good politics, or 
good business. Although we are a 
mighty nation, we cannot afford 
such poor “sales performance.” 

Our foreign policy has been 
directed by a number of very 
capable men. I do not blame them 
for the fact that it has backfired 
so often in recent years. They 
have had hard sledding, with 
crisis following upon crisis. They 


improvised, and did the 
best they could. Meanwhile, the 
State Department has provided 
good berths for generous contrib- 
utors to political party “war 
chests.” 


More Efficient Foreign 
Service Needed 

We need more efficiency and 
ability in the State Department, 
and particularly in the conduct of 
its overseas operations. Next year, 
Congress should give careful study 
to effecting improvements. It 
could provide for recruiting For- 
eign Service personnel by estab- 
lishing scholarship training pro- 
grams somewhat like the one 
which has worked so well for the 
Navy’s Reserve Officer Training 
Corps. 

An alternate measure would be 
the founding of a Foreign Service 
Academy to train men and women 
especially for overseas service in 
the diplomatic field. This new 
academy would be supervised 
carefully by the government it- 
self. Its standards would be com- 
parable to those of West Point or 
Annapolis, which have had great 
success in their respective fields. 
Money will not secure promotion 
in either of these institutions. 


Incentives Are Lacking 


While we are waiting for Con- 
gress to decide how best to recruit 
and train Foreign Service officers, 
something should be done about 
improving the morale and per- 
formance of those who now rep- 
resent our interests abroad. I am 
told that the Foreign Service Of- 
ficer Corps is at the lowest nu- 
merical strength in five years— 
and this at a time when world 
tensions are very high. Promo- 
tions among these men are too 
uncommon. Few incentives for 
doing a better job are offered to 
them. 


Men have served in the Foreign 
Service for as long as 20 years 
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without having passed more than 
two years of that service in the 
United States itself. Such a con- 
dition of exile is poor policy. 
These men cannot be effective ex- 
ponents of the American way of 
life unless they are given frequent 
opportunities to come back home. 
How else are they to obtain really 
first-hand knowledge of the needs 
which should shape our nationa} 
policy? 
Let’s Face Reality 

We have developed a dynamic 
domestic economy which has met 
many challenges. We should also 
have a dynamic foreign policy. 
Our frontiers now lie well beyond 
our shores. There must be a way 
to attract our best men to work 
for our interests abroad. We must 
find that way if we are to pre- 
serve our own freedom and get 
our share of the world’s raw ma- 
terials, of which we stand so much 
in need. Our national security it- 
self lies in the balance and de- 
pends upon more friendly allies. 


I forecast that the State Depart- 
ment will be reorganized and op- 
erated as carefully as the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force Departments. 
No one can become a recognized 
general or admiral by making a 
monetary contribution to a polit- 
ical party. Some day, I forecast, 
the State Department will cease 
being used to pay off political 
debts to large party contributors, 
or to help support lame-duck 
politicians. 


Business 
Man’s 


| Bookshelf | 


Facts 
Cotten and Man-Made Fibre 
Textile Industry Teday—North- 
ern Textile Association and Na- 





About the New England 


tional Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. (cloth). 


Fringe Benefits 1953 — Economic 
Research Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C— 
paper—S$1 (quantity prices on 
request). 


Guide to the New 1954 Tax Law 
—Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 589 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. (paper). 


Money & Credit: The Fallacious 
premises of the Gold Standard 
and of the Credit Expedients 
for its Management—Vol. 1— 
Marinos E Constantacatos— 
“Hestia,” 13 Hippocratous 5t., 


Athens, Greece. 
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| A Plan for Fighting Depressions 


By RICHARD E. DEEMS* 


Vice-President and General Advertising Manager, 
Hearst Magazines, Inc. 


Director, Advertising Council 


Mr. Deems, extolling the activities of the National Advertising 
Council in its development of a massive and effective system 
of delivering persuasive messages to the public, reviews the 


m d “Recesssion of 


1954,” and tells of the results 


of a short survey by the Advertising Council of what the big- 
gest companies are thinking about the future of America. 
Stresses importance of the state of mind of business groups, 
and lists a number of facts and trends that support optimism 


for the 


I am delighted to be here in Los 
Angeles for two reasons. First, 
because my own organization has 
been an enthusiastic part of this 
community 
for a good 
many years. 
And, second, 
because I am 
happy to help 
you celebrate 
Advertising 
Council Day, 
and pay trib- 
ute to what 
President 
Eisenhower 
has called one 
of the most 
important 
private or- 
ganizations in 
the country — an organization 
which has become famous for its 
pioneering in the mass communi- 
cation of ideas. 


The Council has been called the 
conscience of advertising. Today, 
it might almost be called the 
conscience of America. 


Here are some of the things its 
constant reminders to Americans 
—the voice of the national con- 
science — have helped to accom- 
plish during the past year: 


(1) It helped out forest fires by 
18%. Despite one of the most 
hazardous years in recent history, 
there were 36,117 fewer forest 
fires last year than the year be- 
fore. As you know, your own 
Russ Eller is the volunteer co- 
ordinator of this campaign; and 
the task force agency is Foote, 
Cone & Belding in this city. 


(2) It strengthened our coun- 
try’s defense against surprise at- 
tack by recruiting 173,000 volun- 
teer skywatchers to supplement 
our radar network. 


(3) It persuaded men and women 
to give millions of pints of their 
blood. 


(4) It helped sell $4,368,000,000 
worth of small denomination U. S. 
Savings Bonds, climaxing the 
greatest mass movement toward 
thrift in history. 


(5) It persuaded millions of 
friends and relatives to write to 
lonely GI’s overseas. 


(6) It induced new thousands 
of youngsters to choose engineer- 
ing as a profession. It sent fresh- 
men engineering enrollment up 
18%, while overall college en- 
roliment declined 5%, and there- 
by helped to correct a dangerous 
shortage of scientists. 


(7) It helped raise $280 million 
for the Community Chest and $85 
million for the Red Cross. 


(8) It helped maintain the Cru- 
Sade for Freedom, and, hence, 
broadcast the news of the free 
world to the truth-starved people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


(9) It recruited 50,000 student 
nurses for the nation’s hospitals. 


(10) It helped drop the death 
rate for all accidents to the lowest 
figure on record. 


_ All these accomplishments are 
improvements in our American 
way of life which would not have 
happened had not American ad- 
—_—_— 

“An address by Mr. Deems before the 


Advertising Club of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Aug. 17, 1954. 
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future. 


vertising developed a massive and 
effective system for delivering 
persuasive messages to our cit- 
izens about what needs to be 
done. 

This is a potent new force in 
American society whose impor- 
tance is hard to over-estimate. 
The good it has already accom- 
plished is very great, and the 
good it can accomplish is untold. 


The “Future of America” 
Campaign 

Today I want to illustrate this 
point with a case history. I am 
going to concentrate on the story 
of one Advertising Council cam- 
paign—the 1954 campaign called 
The Future of America. 


If this talk had a title that title 
might be “Who Killed Cock 
Robin?” Cock Robin being in this 
case the much-predicted Reces- 
sion of 1954. But we won’t take 
this title seriously because we 
won’t know until fall whether 
Cock Robin is really stone-dead, 
and because even if he is dead, no 
one thing was the sole executioner 
of the recession. 


One point, however, is becom- 
ing more and more evident; the 
restoration of confidence played 
the biggest part in stopping the 
slide. Now if advertising helped 
restore this confidence, then a 
discovery has been made that is 
of very great importance indeed. 
Since depressions threaten not 
only America but the whole free 
world, it is important to our very 
existence. Anything which can 
help in any way to halt a down- 
swing should make everyone con- 
nected with advertising, the social 
sciences or economics stop, look 
and listen. 


If an advertising idea helped 
restore public confidence, then it 
helped save the American econ- 
omy billions of dollars. Jobs were 
saved that might have been lost. 
And millions of tragic heartaches 
didn’t happen. 


Hence, the subject is worth 
more than casual examination. 


As early as June 27, a New 
York paper was saying, “The 
pessimistic chorus which greeted 
1954 is now tuned to a new key. 
The outlook today is one of cheer- 
fulness.” “Pessimists turn opti- 
mists,” said another, reporting on 
a poll of 100 business leaders. And 
by July 17, “Business Week” 
could report that the confidence 
of business leaders was shared 
by consumers. “Confidence in 
the future seems to be guiding 
consumers,” it reported. “The 
average consumer now seems 
willing (1) to save a little less out 
of current income, and (2) to bor- 
row a little more on future pay- 
checks. This is the only way to 
explain more spending on the 
same income.” 


A Survey of What Big Companies 
Think of the Future 

The Advertising Council has 
just completed a spot survey by 
telegraph to find out how some 
of the biggest (bellwether) com- 
panies are thinking about the fu- 
ture of America... short and 
long range. I am happy to an- 
nounce for the first time, here in 
Los Angeles, the exciting results 
of this survey. 


The corporate outlook of these 


“growth” industries is both bright 


and encouraging. In fact, it’s in- 
credible when you match it up 


against the dire pessimism in- 
toned in some quarters only a few 
months ago! 


Thirty companies were covered 
in this survey. What they think 
is very important because they 
are all leaders. They were asked 
how much they intend to spend 
for plant expansion, new equip- 
ment and other capital improve- 
ments. 


Although 1953 was the peak 
year for capital spending, these 
companies reported that in 1954 
they were banking on America’s 
future prosperity to the tune of 
$4.1 billion, the greatest expendi- 
tures in their history! 


Fourteen of these firms also 
projected their plans five years 
ahead, through 1958. This group, 
alone, will invest $3.2 billion... 
or an average of $640 million a 
year ... again the greatest capi- 
tal expenditures in their history. 


I am not trying to stagger you 
with figures, but to simply point 
up in dollars and cénts language 
that the forward-looking business 
leaders not only see a bright fu- 
ture, but they feel it. 


Let’s see what a few of these 
foresighted industrialists are go- 
ing to do: 

The Continental Can Company 
will spend $25 million a year on 
expansion and modernization of 
production facilities for the next 
five years. 


Over the next five years, the 
Southern Pacific Railway will 
spend $60 million a year for ex- 
pansion and development, includ- 
ing modernization of its passenger 
equipment, such as the revolu- 
tionary new Dome car. 

A. T. & T. will spend $1,400,- 
000,000 on a huge construction 
program to meet the public’s tele- 
phone wants. 

The giant General Motore ic un- 
dertaking a new program calling 
for capital expenditures of $1,- 
000,000,000 all in two years. 

Since World War II, the East- 
man Kodak Company has carried 
on a program to replace, improve, 
and expand company plants and 
equipment and in 1954 alone, they 
will spend $52 million with simi- 
lar amounts scheduled for the 
next five years. 

The National Cash Register Co. 
in the next five years will spend 
$30 million. 

Armour and Co. has budgeted 
$70 million for the same period 
for new plants and equipment. 

Out here on the Coast, the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company 
is continuing its long-range pro- 
gram to extend and enlarge its 
facilities for public service and in 
1954 and 1955, the company will 
spend $340 million for capital im- 
provements. 

Every year for the next five 
years, the DuPont Company will 
spend $100 million for expansion. 

Back in New York, Consoli- 
dated Edison is engaged in a con- 
struction program which will 
eventually involve expenditures 
of $400 million from the years 
1954 to 1958. 

This year alone Swift and Com- 
pany estimates that it will spend 
$300 million for new machinery 
and buildings. 

RCA in the next five years ex- 
pects to budget $120 million for 
the same purpose. 

B. F. Goodrich will spend $100 
million in the next five years and 
the General Electric Company 
this year alone is spending $175 
million for new and modernized 
laboratories, factories, and equip- 
ment. This is a record for the 
company and expansion expendi- 
tures through 1955 are expected 
to continue at a high rate. Mr. 


Ralph J. Cordiner, GE President, 
estimates his company can expect 
to do an annual business of be- 
tween $4 and $5 billion until 1961, 
even though it does no more than 
its share of the electrical manu- 
facturing business. 


Profit Reports 


Now take a look at some of the 
protit reports for the first six 
months of this year. 

General Motors recorded $883 
million, before taxes. This is a 
new record, breaking the previous 
high of $803 million, in 1950, for 
the same period. Westinghouse, 
RCA, Inland Steel and Standard 
of New Jersey all broke records, 
to mention a few. 

No depression here, is there? 

What a turnaround in a few 
short months! 

A little over a year ago, Walter 
Reuther was concerned about the 
possibility of “a depression which 
would directly affect the welfare 
of every American.” 


But the worry started in earn- 
est around Labor Day. Senator 
Douglas was one of many who 
became alarmed and by February 
was saying that, “the present sit- 
uation .. . is now admitted to be 
a recession even by those who 
formerly shied away from that 
term .. .” Martin Gainsbrugh, 
chief economist for the National 
Industrial Conference Board, said, 
“The business downtrend war- 
rants the label of recession and 
not rolling adjustment.” 


British economist, Colin Clark, 
touched off a king-size explosion 
by predicting a serious depression 
in the United States. And one of 
your Los Angeles businessmen hit 
a new low in pessimism when he 
said, “The trend is now toward a 
very serious readjustment. That 
means trouble. I expect it to last 
as long as it did in the 30’s, about 
six years.” 

Soon there was so much argu- 
ment raging about whether there 
was or was not a recession, and 
how serious it was going to be 
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that, as Merle Thorpe of Cities 
Service put it on March 17 in a 
wonderfully ironic speech called 
“How to Promote a Recession”: 
“Depression publicity during the 
past months has reached every 
man and woman in the United 
States, and most of the peoples of 
the world. As a result, the words 
‘recession, ‘slowdown,’ ‘dip,’ 
‘slump,’ ‘readjustment,’ ‘unem- 
ployment’ are heard on every 
side. Only by wearing ear-muffs 
can one walk a block today with- 
out hearing talk of unemploy- 
ment and another recession.” 


The Importance of the State of 
Mind of Businessmen 


On the basis of the usual eco- 
nomic indices, there was nothing 
too unusual about these forecasts. 
The economic soothsayers have 
been reading their crystal balls 
labeled inventories, car loadings, 
bank deposits and basing predic- 
tions on them for years. But this 
time a new note had crept into 
the prophecies: there was a rec- 
ognition that state of mind had 
something to do with dips. Re- 
member Shakespeare?:—“There’s 
nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so.” 


Years ago Eugene Meyer of the 
Federal Reserve Board said that 
the state of mind of large groups 
was in itself an important eco- 
nomic fact. Nobody paid much 
attention then. But last February 
found the present chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., warning 
the Senate-House Economic Com- 
mittee that “Americans can turn 
the present mild decline into a 
serious recession simply by wor- 


Continued on page 33 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR 21ST ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Nl Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sept. 22-25, 1954 


} WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22ND— 
11:00 A.M. Registration. 
7:00 P.M. Reception, Solarium. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23RD— 

A.M. Registration. 

_M. Past Officers’ Breakfast. 

. Naticnal Committee Meeting. 

. Ladies’ Luncheon. 

. Men’s Luncheon. Municipal Forum-Guest Speak- 
ers: Hon. Paul Trost, Chairman, New Jersey 
Turnpike Comm.; Mr. Sumter Kelley, Attorney, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

6:30 P.M. Cocktail Party, Park Lounge. 

8:00 P.M. Dinner, Informal. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24TH— 

8:00 A.M. Registraticn. 

9:30 A.M. Golf Tournament, Tennis, Boating, etc. 

1:30 P.M. Bus leaves for Atlantic City Race Track. Cour- 
tesy, Investment Traders Association of Phila- 
delphia. 

7:30 P.M. Shere Dinner, Captain S‘arn’s Restaurant. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25TH— 
8:30 A.M. Registration. 


mee 


9:30 A.M. National Committee Meeting, Election of Officers. 
12:45 P.M. Ladies’ Lunchecn and Hat Show. 
1:00 P.M. Men’s Luncheon. Guest Speaker: Hon. Ralph H. 
Demmiler, Chairman SEC. 
' 2:30 P.M. SEC Round Table Discussion. 
‘ 6:30 P.M. Cocktail Party, Park Lounge. 
\ 8:00 P.M. Dinner, Informal. Guest Speaker: Ernest R. Rosse, 
’ Internationally Known Humorist. 
: Reservations should be forwarded at once to John M. Hudson. 


Secretary, Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
September 22-25, 1954, at Atiantice City, N. J. 
Announcement is made of the Train Schedules for those attendi: 1g 
21st Annual Convention as follows: 


GOING RETURNING TO NEW YORK 
Sept. 21— Sept. 26— 
3:00 p.m. Ly. Chicago - _. Penna. RR. 1:20 p.m. Lv. Atlantic City_._ Penna. RR. 
5:15 p.m. Lv. Cincinnati - rs 4:45 p.m. Ar. New York City a 
5:15 p.m. Lv. Detroit __ : sas 
7:10 p.m. Lv. Cleveland ____ “ RETUENING TO THE WEST 
Sept. 26— 
22— 3:55 p.m. Ly. Atlantic City_._ Penna. RR. 
12:07 a.m. Lv. Pittsburgh . 2 Sept. 27— 
8:50 a.m. Lv. Philadelphia ; 12:59 a.m. Ar. Pittsburgh ____ 
10:20 a.m. Ar. Atlantic City__ ’ 8:20 a.m. Ar. Chicago ____ __ 
8°30 a.m. Ar. Cincinnati ____ - 
8:10 a.m. Ar. Detroit _._____ on 
The All Expense Tour Cost 
Two in Twe in Twe in Twe Draw- 
Bedroom One in Duplex Suite Compartment ing Room 
Frem Each Roomette Each Each Each 
Chicago . $118.66 $124.50 $128.56 $124.82 $134.79 
Cincinnati 24.07 93.02 102.32 °8.97 107.49 
Cleveland 73.29 77.20 73.62 77.14 83.57 
Detroi: . 91.74 96.33 99.41 96.36 104.25 
Pittsburgh 59.70 62.94 65.14 63.44 68.44 


Por those returning through New York the additional cost will be $8.35 each 


Family Plan for Man and Wife 


Twe in Two in Two in Two in Draw- 
From Pedroom Duplicx Suite Compartment ing Room 
Chicago $1397.72 $217.52 $210.04 $229.18 
Cincinnati 155.26 172.36 165.56 182.70 
Cleveland 122.05 134.71 129.75 442 61 
Detroit 151.68 167.03 160.93 176.70 
Pittsburgh 100.10 110.38 107.58 117.58 


Por those returning thro 


1g New York the additional cost will be $15.75 for 
man and wife 


What the Tour Includes 


The cost of each Tour includes Round Tr ip Rail and Pullman including Fed eral 
Taxes, Dinner leaving Chicago, Breakfast Sept 22 and Lumcheon upon arrival 
Atlantic City Transfer of Individvals an Baggage to Hotel Claridge Hotel 
Rooms at Atlantic City t included 

The Security Traders As ociation of New York will be host at a post convention 


Dinner Dance at the Waldorf Astoria- va age Roof on Sunday evening — pt 
1954. For those who wish Hotel reservations in New York a block of roo 
been reserved for our group at Hotel Statler 


26 


nas 


For Reservations and Additional Information Communicate With 
Sehn M. Hudson. Walter 


FP. Saunders Edvard H. W 
Thayer Eaker & Co., Dominion Securities Corp., Sincere & Company 
Philadelphia, Penna New York. N. Y Chicago, Il ‘a 


PRELIMINARY REGISTRATIONS 


Following is a list of those who had registered to attend the 
Convention as of Aug.12: 


Name Firm City 
*®Arnold. Herry tI Ge n. Sachs & Co ie r * 
Dalley William J i) n Johpocon @ Higgir a Rae Cal 

Bean. Jule . Singer. Bean & Mackie New York, N.Y 
“Bodice. Jr Charlies A Stein Bros. @& Bowce Baltimore. Md 
Bradley. Walter V pw © "' & Co., Ine New York N Y 
—e John A ; Doolittle & Co Buffalo. N Y¥ 
rown cor ' qsarie ice pany : 
Brown William P Bake nds@4C on ae : 
Bruck, H. Mitchell Baumgartner. Downing & Co B Itimore. Md 
*Butier. J. W Baker Watts @C B-ltimore, Md 
Chestnut, J. D T. W. Tindall & Co Atlanta, Ga. 
Chri<t “"illiiam H R. W. Pressprich @ Co New York, N.Y 
*Clark, Phillip J Amos C dier & Co Denver, Colo 
Colwell, Saniuc! F G. H. Walker & Co Providence. RI 
*Conary, Wilfred G W. £. Hutton & C Westfield. NJ 
Cunningham. George W George W. Cunnxingham 4 Co New York N Y 
*Currie, Trevor Trevor Currie Denver, Colo 
*Dean, James B. T. W. Tindall & Company 


Atianta, Ga 
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Name Pirm 
Dedrick. George E. Joseph McManus & Co. 
*Dockham. George A. Hincks Bros. & Co. inc 
“Doerr, William +i Amcrican Securities Corp. 
*Denacio. Joseph Wm. J. Franke! & Co. inc 
*“Donovan, Robert F Bigth & Co. : 
Eéder, George J. Streus, Blosser & McDowell 
*Ergood. Jr.. Russell M. Stroud & Co 
Puzpatrice, Fraud Joseph McManus & Co 
*Prankel. William J. wm. J. Frankel & Co. Inc 
*Preear, L. A William N. Edwards & Company 
Preeiand, H. T. American Securities Corp 
Frenca, yonn 5 A.C. Aiign & Co., Inc 
Gallegos. Joseph F Lester Ryous & Co. 
Glass, Jr..Chester M Wiliam R. Staats € Co 
Gienn. Paui W W. L. Grad:soz €L0 
Graham. Thomas The Bankers Bond Co 
*Gray. William 5 Wm_J. Mericka & Co. [ac 
*Green, Samuel! Pledger & Co 
Greene, Irving A. Greene & Co 
Gregory, Jt.. wiuiam H. Bonner & Gregory 
*Hasu;, tubin The Pirst Boston Corp 
Hart, Maurice New York Hanseatic Corporetron 
hom-s<7. An.on E. du Pont, Homsey & Co 
*Hudsoa, John M. Thayer. Baker & Co 
*Hant, George’V. McLaughlin, Reuss & Co 
*John;on, Marshall H. ™McDaziel Lewis & Co 
*Johnson. Walter x G. A. Sazton & Co_inc 
*Jonn:on. Jr.. Wilbur E. Johnson & Johnson 
*jJounsou, Sr.. Winwur <c. © Johnson & Johnson 
Kearns, Hugh or 
Collins. Pnilip American Securities: Coro 
Kearton, John UG Notional Quotation Bureau 
Kellermann. Howard L. Alex. Brows & Son; 
*Kelly, Edward J Cer: M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Kenuety, Samuel M. Yarnall, Biddle & Co. 
*Kibbe. A Payne A. P. Kidde & Co 
*King. Charies C. The Bankers Bond Co. 
*Knob. John E. Drezel & Co 
Leahy. Crancon National Quotation Bureau 
Lee. Alonzo H. Sterne. Agee & Leach 
Long, Martin J The First Cleveland Corporation 
*Maguire. F. £ Stroud & Co. Inc 
*Mason, Walter G. Scott, Horner & Mason. Inc 
*McCieary. G. M. McCleary & Co. Inc 
McDonald, Jr.. Harry A. McDonald-Moore & Co. 
“Meyers, Jr.. Jonn J Gordon Greares € Co 
*Milier, Don W Von W. Miller & Co 
*Moreiand, Paul I Moreland & Co. 
Moss, William r Nattonal Quotation Bureau 
*Mumer, Geo.ce J Janney & Co. 
Murpuy. Art.cur C. A.C. Allyn & Co., inc 
Murpuy, Hal Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
Newman, Leo F American Securities Corp 
Nieman, Barney Cari Marts & Co. Inc 
*Orns.il, Sidney Wm. J. Frankel @ Co. inc 
*Phillips. Josef C Pacific Northwest Co 
*Pizzini, B. Wiathrop B. W. Pizztni &€ Co 
Piumridge, Theodore E New York Hanseatic Corporation 
Roberts, Jr.. William C. C. T. Williams and Co. Inc 
*Roggenburg, Stanley Roggenburg & Co 
Ronan, Frank J New York Hanseatic Corporation 
*Runyan. Wallace H. Hempniu, Noyes & Cc 
*Schioss, Irwin Carl M. Loeb. Rhoad+s & Co 
*Schoettier. F.G Wayne Hummer & Co 
Sharp. Eliot H Investment Dealers Digest 
*Singer. Herbert Singer, Bean & Mackie 
*Staib, Lee George Eustis & Co 
*Stein, John R Wm. J. Frankel & Co. Inc 
Strader, Ludwel! A. Strader, Taylor & Co. In 
*Swan. Leslie B Chas. W. Scranton & Co 
*Tisch. Alfred F. Fitz gerald & Co. Inc 
*Topol, Robert M Greene & Co 
Torrens, Robert A Harriman Ripley & Co. Incorporat 
*Troast. Paul L New Jersey Turnpike Com misston 
*Vicino, Walter J Biyth & Co. Inc 
*Wakely, Thompson M A.C. Aliyn @ Co.. Inc 
"Walter. Graham Joseph McManus & Co 
Walker, Louis E National Quotation Bureau 
*Wallingford. Charles L. H. M. Byllesby & Co 
*Weish. Jr.. Henry C Lilley & Co. 
Williamson, E. Coit Schmidt, Poole. Roberts & Parke 
*Willis, Eugene F J. W. Tindall & Co 
Zollinger, Jr.. John J. Scharff & Jones, Inc. 


“Mr. and Mrs. 


hale and hearty in Japan 


stationed for some time 





Herbert H. Blizzard San Francisco. Calif. 


UTAH SECURITIES DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Just recently elected officers and di- 
rectors of the Utah Securities Dealers Asso- 
ciation, new affiliate of the National Security 
Traders Association: 

President—Edward N. Bagley, J. A. Hogle 
& Co. 

Vice-President—Calvin P. Gaddis. Ed- 
ward L. Burton & Co. 

Secretary—F. M. Whitney, Whitney & Co. 

Treasurer—Wendell Smoot, Jr.. J. A. 
Hogle & Co. 


Directors—Jack R. Coombs, Coombs & 
Co.; Sterling Larson, Havenor-Cayias. Inc.- 
James E. Reed, James E. Reed & Co.: Harri- 
son S. Brothers, Harris S. Brothers & Co.. and 
A. P. Kibbe, A. P. Kibbe & Co. (Past Pres.) 


City 

New Yorr. 
Bridgeport. yo * 
Philadeiphia. Pa. 
New Yo.k, N.Y 
Philadelp: ia. Pa 
ota Mich 

Philadeipiia. Pa 
New York. N.Y 
New York. N. Y 
Fort Worth, Texas 
New York, N. ¥ 
New Yo.:k. N.Y 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Los Angeles. Cal 
Cincinnati, Obio 
Louisville. Ky 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Los Angeles. Cal. 
New York. N.Y 
New York, N. ¥ 
Philadelphia, f a. 
New York, N.Y 
Boston, Mass 


New York N. Y. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Pittsburgh. P 


Chicago. Il 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore. Md 
New York. N. Y. 
Philadelphia. Pa 
Salt Lake City. Utah 
Louisville. Ky 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Birmingham. Ala. 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Philadelphia. Pa 
Lynchburg. Va 

St. Petersburg, Fila 
Detroit. Mich 

New York, N. Y 
Detroit. Mich 
Detroit, Mich 

New York. N. Y 
Philede!l”’ ia. Pa. 


New York N. Y 
New Yo - “tes 
Seattle Wa 
New York N. x 
New Foss. N.Y 
Bait rore Md 
New ‘York N.Y 
Hew York. 
Liladelphia, Pa 
me w York _N Y 


Chicago. I’ 

New York. N. Y 
New York. N.Y 
Cinc:n nati hio 
New York, N.Y 
Lynch>urg. Va 
New Haven, Conn 
New York. N. Y 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia. Pa 
New Brunswick. N. J 
San Francisco, Ca! 
Chicago. Ill 

New York. N. Y 
New York. N. ¥Y 
Philadelnobia. Pa. 
Philsd-iphia. Pa 
Philad-iphia, Pa 
Atlante. Ga 

New Orleans, La 


GREETINGS FROM COL. BLAZZARD 

Col. Herbert H. Blizzard (formerly Her- 
bert H. Blizzard & Co., Philadelphia invest- 
ment firm) reports that he and his family are 


where he has been 


Blizzard's ad- 


dress is Col. Herbert H. Blizzard, USAF, Box 
431 Hdqrs. FEALOGFOR APO-323 c/o P. M., 





Edw. N. Bagley 


Two With Paine, Webber With Maine Inv. Service 


Speciel to Tug Financia Curowicie) Spec:a) 


CHRONICLE 


Blair, Roilins Name 
Changed To Blair & Go, 


An old investment ba nkin 
name is being restored with the 
anncurcement of the formation of 
Blair & Co., Incorporated, to suc- 








Joshua A. Davis Emmons Bryant 


ceed Blair. Rollins & Co., Incor- 
porated. The first Blair & Co. 
was estcblished in 1890. It has 
been identified with the invest- 
ment banking and securities busi- 
ness in several corporate firms 
ever sirce. 


Joshua A. Davis, Chairman, and 
Emmons Bryant, President of the 
new Blair & Co., Inc., said a de- 
sire for corporate simplification 
was a primary consideration in 
adoption of the new title. “How- 
ever,” they said. “we are natu- 
rally proud to be able to con- 
tinue this growing business under 
a name that has been favorably 
known for so long by securities 
firms, issuers and investors.” 
Davis and Bryant joined Blair, 
Rollins in January, 1953, after be- 
inz with Reynolds & Co. 20 years. 

“Opportunities for building a 
sound and prosperous investment 
business are as abundant today as 
trey were when John I. Blair 
came to Wall Street and organ- 
ized the first Blair & Co. over 60 
years -go,” they said in their an- 
nouncerent statement. “The chal- 
lenges that waited uvon him in 
the industrial, railroad and petro- 
leum fields could be likened to 
ecoromic growth potentials of to- 
day—in atomic energy, electron- 
ics, minerals and transportation— 
to rention a few. It is our hope 
that, with our contemporaries in 
the investment business, the pres- 
ent Blair organization can partici- 
pate in supplying the capital that 
deserving and progressive com- 
panies and municipalities will 
need to meet the demands of fu- 
ture industrial and population 
growth.” 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Bryant also 
announced that negotiations for 
t-e acquisition of Ames, Emerich 
& Co., Inc., Chicago investment 
house since 1911, have been com- 
pleted. As of Aug. 17, that firm 
is overating as the Midwest head- 
quarters of Blair & Co., Inc. The 
latter has 27 other branch offices 
and is a member of the Midwest 
and Philadelphia-Baltimore stock 
exc“ anges. 

Blair, Rollins & Co., Incorpor- 
ated, was formed in 1950 as 4 
merger of Blair & Co. and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Incorporated. 


With Courts & Co. 


ora e) 
Special to Twe Frnanctat CHRONICLE 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Theodore 
A. Frye has become associate 
with Courts & Co. 


Joins Bache Staff 


Special to Tue Preanctat CHRonicit) 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©— 
Jorn E. Setzer has joined the 
staff of Bache & Co. He W*® 
formerly with Harris, Upham & 

Co. and Thomson & McKinnon". 


BOSTON, Mass. — Robert M. WATERVILLE. Maine— William 


Hewlett and Albert S. Hutchinson 
have become associated with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Main Street. 
24 Federal Street, members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. 


merly with Bowers & Company. 
In the past he conducted his own 
investment business in Portland. 


H. Porter has become associated With Ohio Company 
with Maine Investors Service. 76 (Special to Tue Prwawctat Cunonicit) 
Mr. Porter was for- . COLUMBUS, Ohio — Ned *. 


Barthelmas has been added to = 
staff of the Ohio Company, ? 
North High Street, members ° 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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Better Food Marketing 
—A National Problem 


By HON. WILLIAM S. HILL*« 
U. S. Congressman from Colorado 


Member of House Agricultural Committee, stressing import- 
ance of economical food distribution, calls for narrowing of 
the spread between the price the farmer receives and the cost 
to the consumer. Says, though we have huge commodity sur- 
pluses today, our rapidly growing population will in a few 
years absorb this and, unless agricultural efficiency is im- 
proved, food may have to be imported. Decries wastes in food 
marketing and denies food costs are higher than in past years. 


Progress by cooperation has 
been and must continue to be the 
basic fundamental in the develop- 
ment of business units in America. 

It is esti- 
mated that the 
steadily in- 
creasing pop- 
ulation of the 
United States 
will require at 
least 5,000 new 
super - market 
food _ stores 
within the 
next decade. 

The invest- 
ment in build- 
ings and 
equipment 
alone will run 
over one-half 
billion dollars. 

Food distribution is a great 
business in America. This gigan- 
tic industry is an absolute neces- 
sity. If there is such a thing as 
“critical material,’ as classified in 
our Defense, certainly food distri- 
bution is a critical industry if our 
people are to be supplied with a 
proper type and kind of food. 
Only with a proper system of food 
distribution will our people be 
able to follow the general pursuits 
of their activities to earn a live- 
lihood and continue to develop a 
standard of living and a way of 
life that can only exist under a 
free Government. 

Keep in mind that our popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of 
2,500,000 people per year. Actu- 
ally, this means that every year 
we are adding to our population 
a city the size of Los Angeles, 
Calif., plus a Louisville, Ky. Five 
years from now we will need an 
additional farm production equiv- 
alent to the entire annual crop 
output of Illinois and Iowa com- 
bined. And I am only including 
the actual food necessities. 


No Likelihood Food Surpluses 
Will Continue 


True, today we have huge com- 
modity surpluses. But, our rate of 
population will soon catch up with 
our total agricultural production, 
and if I read the signs of the times 
correctly, we could in a_ short 
period of years be deficient in 
supplying proper types and kinds 
of food for our domestic market. 

Undoubtedly the increasing ef- 
ficiency of our food marketing 
Systems has delayed the full im- 
pact of our population growth on 
the increasing use of farm prod- 
ucts, 

The spread between the price 
the farmer receives for his com- 
modities and the cost to the con- 
Sumer will be narrowed and re- 
duced as properly developed mar- 
kets become more efficient. 

Marketing efficiency is of para- 
mount importance and should in- 
Crease the consumption of agri- 
cultural products in considerable 
quantities. The per capita con- 
Sumption of meats, fruits, vege- 
tables, milk, and eggs must be in- 
creased from year to year, and the 
records show that as yet one-third 
of our city families are not con- 
suming enough of these items ac- 
cording to the best nutritional 
standards. By improving the pres- 
eee-—-— 


x 
William S. Hill 


"An address by Congressman Hill be- 


fore the Annual Convention of the In- 


dependent Grocers Alliance, Chicago, Il., 
Aug. 9, 1954. 





ent daily diet of this one-third of 
our urban population, we would 
create a new market for roughly 
five million people. This is your 
opportunity and responsibility in 
the immediate days ahead. 

The battle against waste of fruit 
and vegetables must be carried on 
with unrelenting vigor. Food 
stores have accomplished wonders 
in this direction the last decade, 
but today is the day of opportu- 
nity. 

Records indicate that 30% 
almost one-third of all fresh 
fruits and vegetables—are lost be- 
tween the farmer’s production 
point and the consumer’s kitchen. 
This is a terrific loss that could 
and should be greatly reduced. 
A recent study in South Carolina 
disclosed that only 57% of the 
tomatoes harvested in that State 
ever reached the consumer in any 
form. 


You are familiar with the re- 
cently developed lettuce crate 
which curtails at least 20% of the 
transportation losses of lettuce. 
Other vegetables can be marketed 
with approximately the same im- 
provement in care and handling. 

Many additional dairy products 
could be channelled into human 
nutrition if they were properly 
marketed with new and up-to- 
the-minute cartons and modern 
methods of preserving the fresh- 
ness. 

Your Federal Government is 
spending more than $109 million 
a year in marketing research on 
this very importance item. 

There are problems your organ- 
ization must face and assist in 
solving if we are to keep abreast 
of the increasing population 


We owe a great deal to our 
food industry for its most histori- 
cal achievement—a land of plenty, 
where the food shelves are always 
bulging with a varied and tempt- 
ing supply of nutritious food. The 
entire food industry is justly and 
rightly proud of this achievement. 


New Marketing Methods Needed 


The days of the old marketing 
methods are over. The frontier 
trading posts that handled every- 
thing from a toothpick to furni- 
ture and farm equipment have 
long since disappeared. The IGA 
stores have replaced these posts. 
We have—certainly in my life- 
time—seen a revolution in food 
distribution—and the end is not in 
sight. 

The old “cracker barrel” days— 
the poorly kept, unlighted, filthy 
grocery store—have departed, and 
a good riddance indeed. 

With the departure of the old 
frontier trading post, a revolution 
in transportation and food distri- 
bution developed side by side. 
With the development of national 
brands of goods and brand adver- 


tising. the local retailer threw off 
his old cheracter end began the 
slow and uphill drive to become 


a modern merchant. 

Millions of farm families who 
used to be self-sufficient, as far 
as their food supplies were con- 
cerned. now purchase food at the 
super-markets. 

If my figures are correct, the 
number of grocery stores has al- 
most doubled every 10 years since 
1250. In 1870 there were 7.000 
wholesalers in the United States, 
but by 1900 there were 93,000. 





With the improvement in trans- 

portation and storage of fresh 
fruits and vegetables came also 
the frozen tood industry, a spe- 
Cialty in itself, and one that is 
fast becoming a principal depart- 
ment of the grocery store. 
_ Yes, distribution methods are 
in a fluid state—shifting, chang- 
ing, expanding. These are ever- 
changing conditions that up-and- 
coming business firms of any type 
and kind must appreciate, and 
they must be able to adapt their 
operation to new demands as our 
country shifts directly from a 
rural population to cities and their 
fast-growing suburbs. 


We Must Help the Farmer 


As a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture in the House of 
Representatives, and as Chairman 
of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, I should like to discuss 
with you for a brief moment how 
your great organization of mer- 
chants is closely associated with, 
and certainly interested in the ac- 
tion of the legislative branch of 
your government as it concerns 
the detailed operation of the 
sence and retail food indus- 
ry. 

The farmers must produce food 
in abundance. The distributors 
must prepare the food for sale in 
a Sanitary and appealing manner. 
The producer suffers when proper 
Sales methods are not developed 
and the consumer lacks a balanced 
diet and finds the cost of food out 
of reach. So, the farmers have a 
keen interest in our system of 
food handling and distribution. At 
times it may appear that this re- 
lationship is remote—but we find 
this is not true upon closer ex- 
amination. 

The farmer and his family are 
heavy consumers and buy in 
abundance the food offered by the 
distributors. So, if the farmer re- 
ceives a fair share of the national 
income and if he attains equality 
as the laboring man, a greater 
with other economic groups, such 
stability and a higher standard 
of living are results of this com- 
plete and total cooperation of the 
producer, the distributor and the 
consumer. In no sense can they 
be considered separate economic 
entities. 

We continually hear about the 
high price of food, but the truth 
of the matter is, we are buying 
cheaper food in relation to the 
average family income than at 
any time in our history. And the 
food, remember, is better, cleaner 
and more appetizing, and affords 
a better diet than ever before in 
the history of the human race, 

There must be on hand at all 
times sufficient food and fibre 
for our growing population. In 
case of drought, floods, pests, or 
in the event of war, food produc- 
tion must be held at a high level 
and an abundance of food in the 
market place is essential. 

In 1953 the consumer could buy 
for 18% of his annual income the 
same food that in 1933-39 cost 
him 23.8% of his income. 

Our Committee on Agriculture, 
in its report to the House on the 
new farm bill, presented figures 
prepared by government econ- 
omists to show that consumers 
get more and better food at a 
less percent of their wages at the 
grocery today than ever before. 

In 1914 the average factory em- 
ployee could buy three and one- 
half pounds of bread with an 
hour’s earnings: in 1929 he could 
buy six and four-tenths pounds; 
and in 1953 he could buy ten and 
seven-tenths pounds of bread with 
an hour's earnings. 

Time vermits no further discus- 
sion of this phase of food produc- 
tion, distribution and consump- 
tion. 

Some Recent Legislation 


In closing, just a few brief re- 
marks on recent legislation in 
which you are keenly interested. 
Time prohibits detailed analysis. 

(1) The tax revision bill, the 
first complete overhaul of our tax 





legislation in 75 
should interest you: 


(a) Credit deductions on instal- 
ment purchases up to 6%; 

(b) Taxation of pensions and 
annuities reduced: 


(c) Dividend credit of $50 er- 
cluded from taxation and a eredit 
against a tax equal to 4% of the 
balance; 


(d) Depreciation, the write-off 
cost of new equipment. The tax- 
payer would be able to write-off 
twice the amount now allowed: 

(e) Tax accounting rules 
brought into harmony with busi- 
ness accounting; 

(f) Extension of net operating 
loss carryback to two years; 

(g) Lessening of the penalty tax 
on certain accumulated earnings 
in order that business, especially- 
small businesses, may have great- 
er freedom in retaining their 
funds for legitimate business pur- 
poses. 

In summation, the 10% reduc- 
tion in Federal income taxes 
which took effect last Jan. 1 saves 
individual taxpayers a total of 
$3 billion annually. 

Two billion tax dollars are 
saved by elimination of the excess 
profits tax. 

The excise tax reduction law 
saves taxpayers an additional $1 
billion. 

The tax revision act will save 
taxpayers $1.4 billion. 

A total of $827,000,000 of this 
tax relief is for individuals. The 
remainder, $536,000,000, is tax re- 
lief for business. 


years. These 


The overall tax-cut program 
will save $7.4 billion. Of this 
amount, individuals receive an 


overall total tax saving of $4.7 
billion. These tax savings surpass 
any previous total in the history 
of Congress. 


Other Legislation 

(2) Overhauling and moderniz- 
ing of our nation’s highway sys- 
tem—a $50 billion program. 

(3) The 1954 Agricultural Act. 

(4) Revision of Social Security 
legislation. 

(5) Balancing of the budget now 
within 75% of accomplishment. 

Many, many more legislative 
acts could be discussed, but just 
a word in closing on the Small 
Business Administration. The SBA 
as it is usually called was created 
to give financial, managerial, and 
technical assistance to business— 
men like yourselves. It is the first 
peacetime legislation designed 
specifically for smal! business. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent 
to Americans everywhere that 
when the opportunity for business 
to begin small and grow big is 
eliminated, the American econ- 
omy and the system of free, com- 
petitive enterprise will have been 
effectively destroyed. The oppor- 
tunity must continue for small 
business to grow strong and pros- 
per. 
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N. Y. Hanseatic Opens 
Philadelphia Branch 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — New 
York Hanseatic Corporation an- 
nounces that 
it is opening a 
branch office 
in the Lincoln 
Library 
Building in 
Philadelphia, 
with a direct 
wire to New 
York. Newton 
H. Parkes, Jr., 
and William 
R. Raditzky 
will be asso- 
ciated with 
the firm in the 
new Philadel- 
phia_ office, 
the announcement stated. 

Mr. Parkes was formerly with 
Arthur L. Wright & Co., Inc., in 
the corporate trading department. 


Paul V. Miller With 
Bache in Chicago 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Paul V. Miller 
has become associated with Bache 
& Co., 135 South La Salle Street. 
Mr. Miller was formerly with 
Reynolds & Co. and prior thereto 
was Manager of the municipal 
department in the Seattle office of 
J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co. 


Charles D. Evans Is 
With G. H. Walker Go. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Charles De F. 
Evans has become associated with 
G. H. Walker & Co., 503 Locust 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. Evans was formerly an officcr 
of Redden and Company. 


With Goodbody & Co. 


(Special to THe FINaANcIAL CHRONICLE) 
BRADENTON, Fla. — Paul i’. 
Coloney is now associated with 
Goodbody & Co., 512 Tenth Stree}, 
West. He was formerly local mat.- 

ager for A. M. Kidder and Co. 


Two With F. I. du Poni 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—lI. Perry Bielk 7 
and Lynn B. Spiers have becoi. > 
affiliated with Francis Il. du Pou? 
& Co., 121 Southeast Second A ° 


Joins du Pont Staff 


(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRronicie) 
MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—-Ceryl ~’. 
Black has been added to the sta ? 
of Francis Il. du Pont & Co., 28 ) 
Collins Avenue. 








| 
N. H. Parkes, Jr. 








MEMBERS 


60 WALL STREET. 








TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 3-7830 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-2763 


We maintain an active trading market in 


Wisconsin Central Railroad 
Company : 


First Mortgage 4s, due 2004 


Income 414s, due 2029 
and 
Common Stock 


A complete analysis, giving past and present status of this 
recent reorganized road, may be had upon request. 


S. WEINBERG & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK SECURITY DEALERS ASS'N 
NATIONAL ASSN 


OF SECURITY DEALERS 


NEW YORK 5. N. Y. 
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The Federal Reserve Has 
Stood the Test of Time 


By A. L. MILLS, JR.* 
Member, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


Federal Reserve Board member reviews the four decades of 
history of the Federal Reserve System, and contends the Sys- 
tem has “not only come through, but helped to bring this 
country through the fire of two devastating world wars, the 
battering storm of rampant speculation, the corrosive calm of 
unpafalleled depression, and the social and economic turbu- 
lence of our present age.” Says System has grown with the 
times and has lived up to its responsibilities. Urges independ- 
ence of Federal Reserve be preserved. 


Forty years ago the representa- 
tives of the people of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, 
completed an examination of the 
banking sys- 
tem as then 

- organized and 

found it want- 
ing. The de- 
liberations of 
the Congress 
thereupon re- 
sulted in the 
passage of the 
Federal Re- 
serve Act and 
its signature 
by President 
Wilson into 
law on Dec. 23, 
1913. For the 
United States 
a new concept of banking was 
then established—‘central bank- 
ing,” or perhaps more accurately, 
“reserve banking’ — which drew 
for its origins on the First and 
Second Banks of the United States 
and on the long experience of 
European nations. 

With the passage of 40 years, 
the time is appropriate to assess 
the value to the United States of 
the concept of banking that was 
thus formulated—the Federal Re- 
serve System. Searching questions 
must be asked: 

(1) Has the Federal Reserve 
System, a decentralized central 
banking system, served the pur- 
poses for which it was created? 


(2) Has the Federal Reserve 
System grown with the times? 


(3) Has the Federal Reserve 
System lived up to its responsi- 
bilities? 

Primarily, the answers to these 
questions lend themselves to gen- 
eral rather than specific answers. 
During the 40 years of its exist- 
ence the Federal Reserve System 
has not only come through, but 
helped bring this country through 
the fire of two devastating world 
wars, the battering storm of ram- 
pant speculation, the corrosive 
calm of unparalleled depression, 
and the social and economic tur- 
bulence of our present age. 


For any national institution to 
have met the problems with 
which it was confronted in these 
four decades and in the process to 
have maintained public confi- 
dence — as I believe the Federal 
Reserve System has — is a testi- 
monial to the genius of its crea- 
tors and to the dedicated men and 
women who have stood steadfast 
in their resolve that this institu- 
tion should unswervingly serve 
the public interest. 





A. L. Mills, Jr. 


A Decentralized Central Banking 
System 


First of all, survival unscathed 
over the past 40 years is proof 
that the concept of a decentralized 
central banking system is in keep- 
ing with the American way of life. 
The organization of 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks, each located in a 
distinct geographical district of 
the continental United States. and 
each operated by a board of di- 
rectors and officers representative 
of the economic interests of the 
district, has made possible the 


*An address by Mr Mills befor 
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kind of interdistrict exchange of 
opinions and merging of judg- 
ments that has led to the develop- 
ment of truly national monetary 
and credit policies. The Federal 
Keserve System is deeply indebt- 
ed to the private citizens who 
have given freely of their time 
and energy to serve on the boards 
of directors of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve Banks and their branches. 
The System’s contribution to the 
nation’s over-all economic prog- 
ress would have been far less in 
their absence. 


Any national institution that 
looks beyond its own official cir- 
cle for guidance and the critical 
stimulus of outside opinion must, 
of course, possess the coordinating 
ties of a continuing expert per- 
sonnel that keeps the purposes 
and functions of the institution 
clearly in the vision of those who 
are more temporarily recruited to 
its ranks, while at the same time 
drawing on the freshening out- 
look of their individual experi- 
ences. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has been fortunate in having 
an official personnel devoted to 
the public service—one that, in 
association with the public-spirit- 
ed citizens who have served on 
the boards of directors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and on the 
Federal Advisory Council, has 
provided a blend of public and 
private direction that has been of 
immeasurable value. It is safe to 
say that there is general agree- 
ment that the Federal Reserve 
System has satisfied the concept 
of a decentralized central bank- 
ing system that was envisioned 
by its fowndlers. 

If, then, it can be agreed that 
the Federal Reserve System is 
structurally acceptable, has it 
grown and progressed with the 
times? The genius of the Found- 
ing Fathers of the Constitution of 
the United States of America sup- 
plied a document whose stated 
principles are unchallengeable in 
their fairness to the rights of man. 
And yet that document has of it- 
self become a framework into 
which can be fitted a democratic 
people’s evolving theories of gov- 
ernment without sacrifice of fun- 
damental principles, but, rather, 
with those principles more firmly 
established with the passage of 
time. 

Within a lesser sphere and 
span of years, somewhat the same 
claim can be made for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. The adminis- 
tration of the Federal Reserve Act 
has from the outset undertaken 
to serve the requirements of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture 
as expressed through the medium 
of the commercial banks in meet- 
ing the credit needs of their cus- 
tomers. It was originally planned 
that the Federal Reserve Banks 
would provide the national econ- 
omy with an elastic currency 
whose stabilizing influence would 
greatly mitigate the wide ern- 
nomic fluctuations which had 
been experienced in the past. 


Preventing Financial Disturbances 
Although progress was made 
in this direction, the exnerience 
of two wars, ramnant sneculation. 
spiraling depression, and an armed 
and unstable pveace showed that 
these exvectations exceeded the 
power of attainment. Therefore, 
there came to be a gradual aware- 
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ness that the Federal Reserve Act 
suouid be directed more toward 
preventing the kind of financial 
aisturbances it had been designed 
originally to cure. This led to 
amenaments of the Act and to the 
adoption of administrative proce- 
dures, ail within the spirit of the 
original legisiation, that A ave 
kept Federal Reserve policies and 
practices closely attuned to the 
needs of the day. Throughout its 
history, experience has been the 
Federal Reserve’s best teacher, as, 
for example, when it learned the 
practical lesson that the too rigid 
definition of eligible paper pre- 
vented fulfillment of its true cen- 
tral bank mission of “banker of 
last resort.” 

From the lesson of this experi- 
ence came the Banking Act of 
1935 and its authority to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to make loans 
to member banks “on notes se- 
cured to the satisfaction of such 
Federal Reserve Banks.” This pro- 
vided insurance against a contrac- 
tion of bank credit feeding on it- 
self as a consequence of bank 
liquidity problems. At the same 
time, it allowed the Federal Re- 
serve Banks an area of discretion 
through adequate bank supervi- 
sion sufficient to forestall improv- 
ident banking practices that, if 
not checked, would lead to the 
accumulation of paper that could 
not qualify as security for Federal 
Reserve Bank loans. 


More Flexible and Effective Use 
Of Open Market Operations 


In much the same way that 
these lessons of adversity strength- 
ened the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s capacity for public service, 
the accumulation of Federal debt 
in depression and war has led to 
a more flexible and effective use 
of open market operations as a 
means for fostering stable eco- 
nomic conditions. Changes in the 
discount rate and in reserve re- 
quirements were familiar instru- 
ments of Federal Reserve mone- 
tary and credit policy before the 
full import of the usefulness of 
open market operations came to 
be understood. As, however, the 
techniques of open market opera- 
tions were mastered both in the 
United States and abroad, there 
came central bank appreciation 
that the ability to increase or re- 
duce the cash reserves of the com- 
mercial banking system in this 
manner also embodied the ability 
to encourage or discourage the 
use of bank credit. 


Given the enormous volume of 
a nation’s business transactions 
that are carried on through the 
use of credit, it follows that 
monetary policy, by fixing the 
boundaries within which bank 
credit can expand or contract, 
exerts a powerful influence on 
businessmen’s decisions and hence 
on business conditions. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System’s monetary 
and credit policy in recent times 
has illustrated the uses to which 
open market policy can be put, 
first, in acting to restrain the use 
of credit so as to damp down the 
threat of inflation, and then in 
acting to ease credit so as to com- 
bat recession. 


The answer to the question, 
“Has the Federal Reserve System 
grown with the times?” would 
assuredly seem to be yes. Its 
growth has been by way of adap- 
tation to changing economic cir- 
cumstances in ways that have put 
to constructive use the lessons 
learned from experience, to the 
end that monetary policy can be 
used to anticipate and forestall 
the recurrence of conditions that 
are inherently destructive to the 
maintenance of a stable, yet pro- 
gressive, economy. 

To be sure, the Federal Reserve 
System has also grown physically 
with the times. Considering the 
growth of the national economy, 
it could not be otherwise, but this 
physical growth has been limited 
strictly to functional necessities 
and has not been the product of 
anv ambitious desire for added 
power or authority. It is in moral 
stature, rather than in physical 


size, that the Federal Reserve 
system has really grown with the 
times, if we may judge from the 
apparent public acceptance that 
the performance of the Federal 
Reserve System over the years 
has met the standards and hopes 
of its creators. Most people ap- 
pear to recognize that the Federal 
Reserve has, at the least, made a 
conscientious effort to discharge 
its duties impersonally and im- 
partially and to work in the in- 
terest of the public as a whole. 


The Record Is Not Flawless 


The record, like that of other 
human institutions; is by no means 
flawless. Hindsight delineates the 
faults in even sharper perspec 
tive. Certainly no friend of the 
System would like to claim that 
it has been or can be infallible. 
Yet it seems fair to appraise its 
record as one of useful, necessary, 
and valuable public service. 


That the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has a good name redounds to 
the lasting credit of the men and 
women who are enlisted in its 
service. If the Federal Reserve 
System has lived up to its re- 
sponsibilities, and I believe it has, 
it is because of the high morale 
of its personnel, which has meant 
the subordination of person to 
cause and a willingness to con- 
tribute as a group to objectives 
decided upon by debate, trial, er- 
ror, and accomplishment. 

Over the years a national insti- 
tution develops a character of its 
own whose strength is the product 
of its accomplishments and the re- 
flection of the individual person- 
alities who go to make up its col- 
lective whole. Respect for char- 
acter is in itself a reward and can 
be shown in diverse ways. In my 
opinion, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s reward for public service is 
to be found in the willingness of 
the public to accept its indepen- 
dent judgments even though they 
may at times be vexatious to large 
groups. This is not to say that 
Federal Reserve actions should 
not be challenged or to claim for 
its judgments more than a high 
average of correctness. It is only 
to say that the public seems to 
have been convinced that these 
actions and judgments were ar- 
rived at honestly and, when and 
where they have been found to 
be in error, corrective steps have 
been taken promptly. 


Keep an Independent Federal 
Reserve 


If, however, the Federal Re- 
serve System is to continue to 
merit public confidence, its inde- 
pendence of action must be pre- 
served. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is a governmental institution 
and as such must be attentive to 
the over-all policies of the na- 
tional government. But, being 
delegated authority by the Con- 
gress in the specialized field of 
monetary policy, it is essential for 
the Federal Reserve System to 
exercise that authority so as to 
discharge the responsibility it 
must bear alone. That means, 
among other things, the System 
must be able to voice its profes- 
sional views and opinions with 
such sound reasoning that they 
will be generally accepted as fit- 
ting and proper, and thus assure 
monetary policy a harmonious 
part in the composite of current 
governmental policy. The essence 
of effective Federal Reserve pol- 
icy lies in this authority indepen- 
dently to decide and carry out 
policy judgments manifestly de- 
signed to serve the best interests 
of the general public. 

In conclusion, it must be said 
that the Federal Reserve System 
cannot continue to justify the 
public confidence it now enjoys 
unless it adheres firmly to certain 
cardinal principles that have 
characterized its past history: 

(1) Its actions must always be 
understandable. 

(2) Public scrutiny and criti- 
cism of its policies must always be 
invited. 

(3) Its policies must be based 


upon and justified by their jo 
reasonableness, and 
other considerations. 


(4) The kind of institut; 
conservatism that resists saree 
ed change must be shunned at the 
same ee ee influence of 
some caprice of the m 
avoided. —* 


(5) The Federal Reserve 
tem must unremittingly nn 
its duties solely in the general 
public interest. 

The Federal Reserve Sy< 
has, I believe, met the test of on 
lic service and responsibility for 
40 years by holding fast to the 
principles for which it was cre. 
ated, while at the same time en- 
larging the horizon of its opera- 
tions ‘to meet the challenge of 
changing conditions. On the roots 
of its past, it will grow in the 
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Richard J. Wallace 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHronicie) 


CHICAGO, I1l.—Richard J. Wal- 
lace is now associated with Crut- 
tenden & Co., 209 South La Salle 
Street. members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. Mr. 
Wallace was formerly with La 
Salle Securities Co., Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis and Demp- 
sey-Tegeler & Co. 


Teden Offers Republic 
Gas & Uranium Stock 


Teden & Co., Inc., New York 
City, are offering publicly an is- 
sue of 1,190,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents) of Repub- 
lic Gas & Uranium Corp. at 25 
cents per share “as a speculation.” 

The net proceeds are to be used 
to pay for exploration and devel- 
opment expenses. 


Joins A. S. Krakover 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Israel Zucker- 
man has become connected with 
A. S. Krakover Brokerage, 1355 
Hooker. 


With Stone, Moore 


(Special to THe Frvanciat Crronicue) 
DENVER, Colo. — Kathleen F 
May has joined the staff of Stone, 
Moore and Company, U. S. Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


Joins Lawson Staff 


(Special to Tuer FINaNciat Cyronicie) 
CORAL GABLES, Fla.—Albert 
L. Albright has joined the staff © 
Victor J. Lawson & Co. 


Form Estates Inv. Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Estate 
Investment Company has_ been 
formed with offices in the Wye" 
Building to engage in a securities 
business. Roy H. Woodside }* @ 
Principal of the firm. 


MICA Fund Dist. Opens 


MICA Fund Distributors, Inc. ' 
engaging in a securities busines 
from offices at 32 Broadway, New 
York City. John G. Haslam 35 * 
Principal. 
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Fall Business Will Be Good: Heimann 


Henry H. Heimann, Executive Vice-President of National 
Association of Credit Men, lists several favorable signs which 
indicate stimulation of business. 


Fall business should be a bit 
petter, in fact very good in terms 
of the more normal competitive 
-onditions of today, Henry H. Hei- 
mann, Execu- 
tive Vice- 
President of 
the National 
Association of 
Credit Men, 
predicts in his 
Monthly Busi- 
ness Review. 
“Those who 
work hardand , 
enjoy the 
pleasure of 
winning in a 
competitive 
economy will 
not be heard 
complaining ,”’ 
he adds. 

The business economist, weigh- 
ing a number of favorable indices 
against the unfavorable, concludes 
that the “present readjustment 
will be mild,” and notes that the 
expected fall improvement “will 
not wholly rest upon a natural 
economic foundation” for “there 
is some artificial stimulation and 
propping” by the government “to 
hold it up.” 

Among the favorable signs he 
lists the following: 

“Our inventory adjustment has 
been a sound development. Com- 
mercial inventories have been 
trimmed to where replacements 


will be in order in the not too 
distant future.” 


He calls attention to the new 
tax bill as a help to business and 
individual, to the increase (though 
slight) in retail sales of automo- 
biles, to the outlook for fewer 
strikes, to the fact that “com- 





Henry H. Heimann 





mercial exports, as distinguished 
from defense and other govern- 
mental exports, are doing better 
than anticipated.” 

“The construction boom may 
have reached its peak,” the an- 
alyst comments, “but it is well 
to remember that in the housing 
field two-thirds of our dwellings 
are said to be over 20 years old 
and 50% over 30 years old. 

“The confidence of the con- 
sumer is indicated by a return of 
his willingness to increase his 
debt. The decline in’ instalment 
debt has been slightly reversed. 

“Unemployment seems at least 
Stabilized, the textile business 
should look up,” and the tourist 
trade “will probably be the great- 
est we and Europe ever experi- 
enced.” 

A “reasonably high rate” of 
government spending for defense 
purposes also is predicted, with 
“fewer cuts for the fiscal year 
1955.” 

Mr. Heimann also emphasizes 
that retail sales, “measured over 
a period of years, are holding up 
at a very good rate.” 

On the debit side, he cites the 
continuing decline in business 
loans, the sharp drop of mail or- 
der business reflecting the lower 
farm income, the increasing busi- 
ness failures as expected after a 
defense era, a low backlog of ma- 
chine tool orders, the estimated 
10.000 discount houses with $8 
billions sales, and the world situ- 
ation, “anything but comforting.” 


Nevertheless, measuring these 
elements in the overall balance 
sheet of business, the economist- 
executive evaluates 1954 as “a 
good year, far better than the 
average in a competitive econ- 
omy.” 





Dairy Industry Victim of Bad Publicity 


Prof. F. A. Pearson, of Cornell University, tells the Graduate 

Bankers Agricultural Seminar more and better advertising 

by dairying interests is needed, and, by maintaining a favor- 

able price to the consumer, the purchase of fluid milk could 
be increased. 


Addressing the Graduate Bank- 
ers’ Agricultural Seminar at 
ithaca, N. Y., on Aug. 10, F. A. 


Pearson, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics at 


Cornell Uni- 
versity, de- 
cried the pes- 
simism sur- 
rounding the 
fluid milk 
business and 
laid the cause 
of the gloom 
ot milk pro- 
‘ucers to bad 
and inade- 
qua te adver- 
ising 
Pearson de- 
clared that the 
world’s sharp- 
®st shopper, the housewife, knows 
nuk is a drink with distinction! 
= ‘may crab about the high price 
®: milk but she knows it is inex- 
vensive compared with other 
‘oods and she buys more and more 
ot it; and he added: “A favorable 
vlice is the most important factor 


ee increased purchases of 
lik.” 


Dr. F. A. Pearson 


ah T here is a lot of pessimism sur- 
ania the fluid milk business 
Gay that is merely a reflection 
2t the butter gloom and has no 
“asis at all,” Prof. Pearson 
thie bea “Furthermore, most of 
1.5, bad publicity has been gener- 
ated by the dairy interests. These 
,postles of gloom’ should learn 
‘Nat continued pessimism and a 
“Sative outlook have no place in 


xiing 


2 a product.” 
‘1 €xample in the highly com- 





petitive automobile world was 
given by Prof. Pearson to the 
dairymen to follow in their ad- 
vertising. The Chrysler Corpora- 
tion does not advertise the fact 
that the Plymouth car has lost 
position relative to the Ford and 


Chevrolet. Ford, on the other 
hand, does advertise that it is 
gaining position. 

“There are pessimists in the 


dairy worid who would have us 
beHeve that fluid milk has been 
out-sold, out-maneuvered, out-this 
and out-that. This is not true,” 
declared the Cornell professor. 


To support his contention he 
pointed out that in the highly 
competitive food market the con- 
sumption of milk relative to all 
foods during the fifties was 17% 
greater than during the prewar 
days. This striking increase was 
due to an equally striking 21% 
decrease in the retail price of a 
quart of milk relative to all foods. 

Professor Pearson believes that 
this decrease in retail price of 
milk was a result of increased ef- 
ficiency on the part of the dairy- 
man and distributor. 


Although there has been a de- 
cline in the price dairymen re- 
ceive for whole milk for fluid 
consumption, increased sales have 
kept his income substantially un- 
changed. 


“The milk distributor may also 
be proud of his record,” asserted 
Pearson. “Of all the products 
examined, meat was the only one 
that matched the decreased costs 


of marketing a quart of milk.” 


Goodbye to Controls! 


By GORDON CUMMINGS 
Mr. Cummings maintains greatly accelerated process of de- 


control has left only small part 


to any kind of restriction. Reports that in raw materials, only 

controls still im effect apply to jute and manila hemp, news- 

print and papers, and tinplate and iron and steel scrap; and 

that almost all rationing and price controls on personal con- 

sumption have disappeared. Describes exchange control as 
being steadily relaxed. 


LONDON, Eng.—The ending of 
meat rationing in Britain iast 
month marked the latest stage in 


the scrapping of tne controls 
which have 


goyerned, 
British econ- 
omy since 
1939. The proc- 
ess of decon- 
trol has great- 
ly accelerated 
in the past 
two years, and 
its range has 
been so exten- 
sive that only 
a small part 
of the United 
Kingdom 
economy is, in 
fact, now sub- 
ject to any kind of restriction. 
Further relaxations are scheduled 
or are only a matter of time. 


The widespread material con- 
trols built up by the United King- 
dom Government from the early 
war days were, broadly speaking, 
either quantitative or monetary, 
or a combination of both. Ration- 
ing, licensing, quotas and bulk 
buying came mostly within the 
first category. Price control and 
taxation, as a means of indirect 
reduction of personal spending, 
were the main instruments for 
the second. Both were fitted in 
with a system of financial con- 
trols over currency dealings, capi- 
tal investment, import and export 
trade and so on, all designed to 
prevent the public of Britain 
spending and buying more than 
could be afforded in the difficult 
war and postwar years. 


One would need a book to list 
the full range of these controls 
and restrictions. An outline of the 
main changes over the last two 
years can, however, give an indi- 
cation of the wide scope of the 
government’s controls and thus 
of the many freedoms now re- 
stored. 





Gordon Cummings 


More Plentiful 


On the production side, virtu- 
ally all raw materials, price and 
user controls have been ended as 
materials have become more 
plentiful. There have also been 
considerable relaxations of build- 
ing controls. For example, indus- 
trial and agricultural building 
work, for many years most se- 
verely restricted, is now license 
free up to the value of £25,000 
($70,000) per project, while li- 
censing for construction of houses 
up to 1,500 square feet in area 
is automatic. The only remaining 
labor control is that employers in 
most industries are required to 
notify vacancies to, and engage 
workers through, Employment 
Exchanges. This is to ensure that 
the more important jobs do not 
remain unfilled simply because 
people seeking employment are 
not told about them. 

The utility schemes, which 
closely linked price control with 
the maintenance of definite qual- 
ity standards for necessary cloth- 
ing, household textiles, furniture 
and footwear, were ended more 
than two years ago. In the field 
of raw materials, the only controls 
still in effect apply to raw jute, 
jute goods and manila hemp, 
newsprint and certain paper; the 
buying and selling of tinplate and 
iron and steel scrap (excluding 
tungsten steel scrap). 


A large number of the azricul- 
tural price controls and ailocation 
schemes have been ended, and the 
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and is now confined mainly to 
goods of strategic importance, 
home-produced capital goods in 
short supply and doliar re-exyports. 


Aim Is Complete Freedom 


On the financial side, exchange 
control, which applies only to 
transactions with countries out- 
side the sterling area, is being 
stearily relaxed. Authorized banks 
can now deal in dollars; arbitrage 
in the more important European 
Payments Union currencies has 
been resumed; concessions have 


of the U. K. economy subject 







































, : ’ i f tain 
importation of cereals, feeding apes Ser ian Lonten AA 
returned to private hands. Gov- restricted basis; and investment 
€itiun.ent concern in the industry is jy manufacturing projects, and 
guarantees and other incentives ve 
to encourage home production of “eae be plo ere ¥ ee 
Restoring Private Trade to be, freed from controls. The 
Almost all rationing and price 2!M is, of course, complete free- 
have disappeared. Price control ree progress peers ~ _ 
of consumer outlays dropped from W! governed largely Dy tne 
at the beginni f thi “That tion that is forthcoming in the 
Shameaiian ta dene meh yg bene establishment of world conditions 
an end, for in this big and im- 
portant group only the prices of Investment Women of 
fixed. . . s 
The freeing of production and Phila. Dinner Meeting 
part, the restoration of private yestment Women’s Club of Phil- 
trading and the reopening of Brit- adelphia will hold its first dinner 
markets, such as the Liverpool he Bar- 
Cotton Futures Market on May 18, por aeed na Sender poy ‘20. 
1952, 14 important groups of food- ‘ " 
stuffs have been completely or .0e°wtcadame, owner and direc- 
ing, incluaing tea, rice and, par- : : 
tially, coffee and sugar. In the 29d Finishing School, Philadel- 
phia, who will speak on “Dress 
among them lead, copper, fertil- - 
izers and softwoods, have been Woman. 
can be bought and sold freely in . : 
Loridon. By end-1954 few items N. J. Credit Union League 
among foodstuffs the only impor- Jersey Credit Union League, Inc. 
tant items likely to be still im- is engaging in a securities busi- 
be sugar and bacon. Avenue, William Whitehead 
As trade has been decontrolled, Houghton is a Principal of the 
duced to a minimum and_ this 
minimum only retained to safe- 
Private importers have been given _SALT LAKE CITY, Utah — 
the greatest possible freedom to Utah Uranium Brokers has been 
balance of payments position has business. Verne H. Eliason is a 
demanded the retention of some Principal of the firm which is lo- 
goods, especially dollar imports. 
But even these are now much Cady R } rts Admits 
’ 
ago and every effort is being Cady, Roberts & Company, 488 
made to cut these remaining re- 
straints as far as the monetary members of the New York Stock 
position allows. Control of ex- Exchange, will admit Serge Klotz 


stuffs and other items have been arket has been reopened on a 
touay mainiy limited to price sound, promising investment prop- 
a economy has been, and continues 
controls on personal consumption 40m to produce, buy and sell. 
about 70% in 1951 to about 40% Gesree of international coopera- 
since food rationing has come to °f freer trade and payments. 
bread, milk and potatoes are 
consumption has, as its counter- PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The In- 
ain’s international commodity meeting of the 1954-55 season in 
for full or limited trading. Since at 6:15 p.m. 
partially restored to private trad- tor ef the dune MeAdeme Model 
came | panes 34 SOW « Cannes, and Decor for the Investment 
added to those commodities which 
will be tied in any way, and ELIZABETH, N. J.—The New 
ported by the government will ness from offices at 421 Morris 
so import licensing has been re- f'™. 
guard the balance of .payments. Utah Uranium Brokers 
import from any source. The formed to engage in a securities 
quantitative restrictions on many cated at 2680 South 20th East. 
slighter than they were two years 

Madison Avenue, New York City, 
ports has been greatly reduced to limited partnership on Sept. 1. 
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1,190,000 Shares 


REPUBLIC 
GAS AND URANIUM CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
Offering Price 25 Cents Per Share 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from 
the undersigned. 


TEDEN & COMPANY, INC. 


Established in 1931 
Digby 9-1348 

















149 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
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_ Eisenhower Optimistic on Business Outiook 
In statement issued from the White House, President recites 
series of statistical data in which there are “numerous signs 
of economic improvement,” together with indications that “the 

recent decline in economic activity has come to a halt.” 


President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, on Aug. 12th, made public 
a statement setting forth the mid- 
year economic conditions. In this 
brief state- 
ment, the 
President in- 
cluded a set 
of statistics, 
which, he in- 
dicated, shows 
the nation’s 
economy dur- 
ing his Ad- 
ministration 
has been in a 
more prosper- 
Ous condition 
“than during 
any earlier 
time.” 

The text of 
the President's statement follows: 


(1) The paramount fact about 
the economy at mid-year is that 
the recent decline in economic 
activity has come to a halt. For 
the last six months, the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial pro- 
duction has moved within an ex- 
tremely narrow range. At the be- 
ginning of the year the index 
Stood at 125 (average 1947-'49— 
100). In March and April, the 
index registered 123; in May and 
June, 124. 


(2) In view of this narrow 
range of fluctuation in total in- 
dustrial production during the 
past six months, we may justly 
take an average of the past six 
months as indicative of the recent 
level of economic activity. It then 
becomes of interest to compare 
this level with that attainea by 
the economy during the first half 
of 1953. when our nation was en- 
joying the greatest prosperity we 
have yet known 

(3) Making that comparison, we 
find that industrial production 
has been running 8.1% lower in 
1854 than in 1953. But in forming 
a judgment about the state of the 
economy, we must bear in mind 
that the widely used Federal Re- 
serve index of production covers 
only manufacturing and mining; 
that it omits construction, agricul- 
ture, transportation, and the great 
range of personal services: and 
that the omitted parts are much 
more important sources of em- 
ployment than the included parts. 
It is desirable, therefore, to look 
at more comprehensive measures 
or indicators of economic activity. 


Major Indices 


(4) The most significant of 
these measures are the following: 

(A) Gress natienal preduct— 
which expresses the dollar value 
of the nation’s total output of 
commodities and services 


(B) Non-agricultural empley- 
ment (as estimated by the Bureau 
of Labor statistics) — which ex- 
Presses the number of wage and 
Salary workers in business estab- 
lishments outside of agriculture 

(C) Persenal income—which is 
Simply the sum of all individual 
and family incomes 


(D Disposable personal income 
—which is simply the sum of all 
individual and family incomes 
minus personal income tax pay- 
ments 

(E) Bank debits cutside 
York City—which express debits 
to individual and business bank 
accounts. and thus measure the 
flow of m payments in in- 
dustrial rcial. and to some 
decree ancial transactions 
(New York City debits are omit- 
ted because he are minated 
by financial transactions 

(5) When 
first half of 
half of 1953. 
lowing results 
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% Change* 


Gress national product —2.7 


Nen-agriculteral employment —2?.6 
Personal inceme +0.2 
Dispesabice persenal inceme +14 


Bank debits outside N. Y¥. C.ty +0.9 


*Frem first half ef 1953 to first 
half ef 1954. 


Small Overall Decline 


It is fair to conclude from these 
facts that the recent economic de- 
cline, on an overall basis, has 
been very small. This conclusion 
will not be changed if we take 
account of the increase in popula- 
tion. Thus, while the total dis- 
posable personal income increased 
1.4%, the disposable personal in- 
come per capita declined merely 
0.3% between the first half of 
1953 and the first half of 1954. 


(6) In judging the performance 
of the American economy during 
1954, we have taken the first half 
of 1953 as the standard. It may 
help us to see the current state 
of the economy in better perspec- 
tive if we go one year further 
back. The first half of 1952 was 
not characterized by the same in- 
tensity of activity, but it was the 
best year we had experienced 
prior to 1953. Therefore, while 
1952 does not provide us with as 
high a standard as 1953, it still 
constitutes a very high standard. 


(7) If we now compare the first 
half of 1954 with the first half of 
1952, the showing of the rather 
broad indicators to which we 
have already referred is as fol- 
lows: 

PER CENT CHANGE 

(From Ist half 1952 te Ist half 195 


Industrial productien 

Gress nationa! product 
Non-agricultural employment 
Persenal inceme 

Disp sable persenal income 
Per capita dispesable income 
Bank debits outside N. Y¥. City +102 


Every one of these indicators 
shows a rise, and some of the in- 
creases are not small. 

Since 1952 was the best year 


before this Administration took 
office, it follows that economic 
activity of late has been higher 


than at any time before this Ad- 
ministration assumed responsibil- 
ity. And since 1953 was a still 
better year than 1954 is turning 
out to be, it follows that the over- 
all performance of the American 
economy thus far during this Ad- 
ministration has been better than 
during any earlier time. 


Stable Price Level 
(8) Some the economic in- 
dicators used above are expressed 


- 
we 


in a physical unit, others in a 
monetary unit. It is well, there- 
fore. to say a word about the 
price level. 

When we compare the first half 
of 1954 with the first half of 1953. 
we find that the index of whole- 
sale prices is up 08% and that 
the index of consumer prices is 
up 1.1%. Not only are these in- 
creases tiny, but ou neasures of 
price movements fail to take ac- 
count of discounts. cor recessions, 
bargain sales, etc.. that have been 
a significant feature of recent 
markets. If we allow for these 
developments we can surely say. 
without the slightest fear of con- 
tradiction. that the value of the 
peopie’s money has remained en- 
tirely i tact 

This cor sion also holds if we 
Carry comparisons one year fur- 
ther ee s. if we compar 
the first half of 1954 with the firs 
half of 195, 22 ‘On this basis, the 
index of wholesale prices is down 
13 and the index of consumer 
prices is up 1.95 

9) Let us take note of anothe 
fac amely. at while ecent 
economic activity) as been at a 
higa level and the value of the 
doliar has been stable. the in- 
crease in wages—which is one of 
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the principal expressions of the 
progressiveness of the American 
economy—has continued. 

Average hourly earnings have 
moved as follows: 


% Chee. from Ist haif 
1952-1954 1953-1954 


| ees + 9.1 + 29 
Durable __ aa. we ae + 22 
Neon-durable _.. ss + ~7.8 + 358 
Building construct. + 13.3 + 53 
Retail trade. +1038 + 43 


(10) The above statistics sug- 
gest a high—or even an improv- 
ing—state of economic welfare. 
An economic historian of an 
earlier generation, if confronted 
with facts such as these, would 
have felt no hesitation in describ- 
ing recent times as a period of 
great prosperity. And if our 
imaginary historian had stopped 
to take account of the difficulties 
of shifting from a war to a more 
nearly peace economy, with gov- 
ernment expenditure on national 
security dropping nearly one-fifth 
in a year, he might well have de- 
scribed the last year or two as 
a time when economic miracles 
were being wrought. 


(11) Not all of our contem- 
poraries, however, are describing 
the performance of the American 
economy in these lyrical terms. 
The reason is partly that a de- 
cline occurred after July, 1953. 
in economic activity particularly 
in employment, and that the 
thinking of many people is geared 
to the concept of uninterrupted 
progress. The reason is partly that 
this rather minor decline has 
been better advertised than 
many major declines of our past. 
The reason is also that, while the 
decline has been small on an 


over-all basis, it has affected 
seriously some industries, com- 
munities, and groups in our 
society. Factory employment, par- 


ticularly in the durable goods in- 
dustries, has suffered, while 
agricultural prices and incomes 
have shown the adverse effects of 


shrinking export markets and 
unbalanced production. 
(12) Unemployment is now 


greater than during the time of 
the Korean War, as the following 
figures indicate: 
UNEMPLOYMENT AS PER CENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
1949 195@ 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Jan.-Mar. 5.0 7.2 3.8 3.2 28 5.5 
Apr.-Jueme 5.4 5.2 %8 27 23 5.2 
ou-J 64 30 29 308 24 5.1 
It is clear, however, that un- 


employment in recent months has 
not been larger than during com- 
parable months in 1949 and 1950 


Retail Sales Rising 


(13) Moreover. the rate of un- 
employment has shown some 
tendency to diminish of late. This 
is one of numerous signs of eco- 
nomic improvement. Retail sales 
have recently been rising again 
Business expenditures on capital 
expansion and improvement are 
continuing at a high rate. New 
construction contracts are run- 
ning well above the level of a 
year ago. Inventories have been 
reduced and are now in better 
eajustmenmt to current sales. The 
financial markets have been dis- 
playing great strength. The level 
of business and consumer confi- 


dence in the economic future is 
high and improving 

14) The standards that our 
generation apply to the per- 
formance of an economic system 
are very different from those that 

r fathers applied and even dif- 
ferent from those that we our- 
selves applied only a few years 
agi It is 2 200d thir 4 that D 
sta dards are higher Gre at - 
omic and socia achieven $ 
will] t be made unless we 
sensitive to the need r makinz 
then 

The economic program eing 
enacted by the present Congress 
marks a milestone i nstruct 
egislation. It will help to reduce 
unemployment and to stimula 
nterpri se and development 2 
directions the mnths and 
years ahead. we must continue to 
bring knowledge. cool judgment 
and a concern for people to the 
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consideration of economic prob- 
lems. In the measure that we do 
this, we may look forward with 
great confidence to the future. 


Nebraska Inv. Bankers 
Annual Bond Party 


OMAHA, Neb.— The Nebraska 
Investment Bankers Association 
of Omaha and Lincoln have 
scheduled their 1954 annual bond 
party for Thursday, Sept. 23 at 
the Omaha Country Club with a 
cocktail party for out of town 
guests to be held Wednesday eve- 
ning, Sept. 22. 

Willard A. Johnson, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
is chairman of the event for this 
year. 


With Cantor, Fitzgerald 
(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
PUVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Julius 
Reitkopf has been added to the 
staff of Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., 
Inc., 232 North Canon Drive. 


Joins Harris, Upham & Co. 
(Special to Tue Frvanctat Cu20nIcie) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.— 
George E. Roosevelt has been 
added to the staff of Harris, Up- 
ham & Co., 137 El Camino Drive. 








.. Thursday, August 19. 1954 


With Investors Realty 
(Special to Tue Cur 
LOS ANGELES. Calif. _w illiam 
C. Black and James M. Lavin have 
been added to the staff of Inves- 
tors Realty Fund, Inc. 


With Pacific Western 


Special 


FINanctat 


to Tee Fixancrat Curonictr) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. —Elsie 
Christensen has joined the staff 


of Pacific Western Securities, Inc, 
634 South Spring Street. Miss 
Christensen was previously with 


Bateman, Eichler & Co. 


With William E. Conly, Jr, 
(Specia! to Tue Financrat Cueonicie) 
LONGMONT, Colo. — Burton 
Ray has become affiliated with 
William E. Conly, Jr.. 51842 North 
Main Street. 


Joins Louis A. Vila 
(Spec's! to Taz Prnanctat Curontcie) 
WESTMINSTER, Colo. — James 
A. Smith has joined the staff of 
Louis A. Vila, 7618 Raleigh Street. 
He was previously with Waddell 
& Reed, Inc. 


Connecticut Brevities 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc. is constructing a new plant 
in Danbury for its aircraft prod- 
ucts division. The $300,000 plant 
is expected to be completed in 
August. 

a x ft 

Four Connecticut producers of 
rubber and related products are 
among more than 20 szch compa- 
nies which have formed a syndi- 
cate known as American Syn- 
thetic Rubber Corporation to 
purchase a synthetic rubber plant 
from the government. The Con- 
necticut tirms are Raybestos- 
Manhattan in Stratford: Seamless 
Rubber Company of New Haven. 
Sponge Rubber Preducts Com- 
pany of Derby: and G~»odyear 
Rubber Company of Middletown 
The last named firm has recently 
opened a new $200,000 plant for 
production of new lines o: rubber 
footwear and plastics products. 
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Flexible Tubing Corporation 
has started work on additional 
warehousing and shipping facili- 
ties at its Guilford plant. The 
new plant will include modern 
materials-handling devices. 


The Bullard Company's plant in 
Bridgeport is currently being ex- 
panded by the addition of a $6.- 
000,000 foundry addition. This 
will enable the company to pro- 
duce its entire casting require- 
ments. 

~ : = 

R. Wallace & Sons of Walling- 
ford, manufacturers of silverware. 
has recently formed a new subsi- 
diary under the name of Wallace 


Aviation Corporation. The new 
company will produce compo- 
nents for jet aircraft engines 
? Xx > 

A new $1.000.000 plant will be 
constructed in Windsor Locks for 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. It will 
house a new paper maaing a- 


chine as well as equipment from 
the rewinding, shipping and stor- 
age departments. The company 
specializes in production of long- 
fiber papers. 
2 < = 
The New § Britain 
Company recentiy offered stock 
to its employees at a price of 
$24.98 a share. The entire 5,000 
shares were subscribed for. 


Machine 


Operations have commenced 
at the new tube mill of Bridge- 
port Brass Company. The company 
also announced that it will in- 
troduce in the Eastern market a 
new line of kitchen utensil fea- 
turing both copper and stainless 
steel. 

= a 2 

Eastern Industries. Ime. has 
called its entire issue of 6% cu- 
mulative convertible preferred 
stock series A for redemption on 
August 17, 1954 at $10.50 plus 
accrued dividends, payable at the 
Irving Trust Company, New York. 
Prior to Aug. 16, the stock was 
convertible into 1.5 shares of com- 
mon. 

ct < s 

A. C. Gilbert Company of New 
Haven has made arrangements 
for the long-term lease of a new 
warehouse under a sale-leaseback 
plan. The company also an- 
nounced at the stockholders meet- 
ing on July 20 that some 15 new 
agencies have been added to those 
selling its electrical appliances. 


= ec = 
Gray Manvufacturin¢e Company 
has recently developed a new 


dictation instrument which it has 
called Phon Audograph III. The 
machine which is in the low 
priced field utilizes a single 
centrallv-located recorder, to 
which can be connected from one 
to 12 individual dictating instr 
ments resembling standard teie- 
phone handsets 
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In Praise of the 
New Housing Act 


By NORMAN P. MASON* 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Administration 


FHA administrator, asserting for the first time we have a 
coordinated housing law, describes recently enacted housing 
act. Lists liberalization features of the act and says for first 
time, it authorizes FHA to insure mortgages for the construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of homes threatened by encroachment 
of slums. Lauds what Eisenhower Administration has done to 
clean up abuses in FHA housing projects and points out new 
safeguards against these abuses. 


For the first time in history, 
we now have a coordinated hous- 
ing law. It will help the home- 
folk of America to have desirable 
and adequate 
housing. It 
will help taem 
keep their 
homes in up- 
to-date condi- 
tion. It will 
help them re- 
habilitate the 
many fine 
homes which, 
through past 
neglect, are a 
blight upon 
our communi- 
ties. 

Many thou- 
sands of ad- 
ditional American families will 
be able to buy homes because of 
it. I am confident that it will 
permit America’s great home 
building and lending industry to 
establish new records both in the 
construction of new homes and 
in the rehabilitation and sale of 
existing homes. 


Norman P. Mason 


Provisions of the New Law 


The new law permits smaller 

down payments and longer terms. 
The minimum down payment on 
a $12,000 home, for example, now 
is $1,200—just half what it was 
under the previous legislation. 
This will helo our newly-formed 
families, and others who have 
been unable to accumulate big 
Savings, to have homes of their 
own. 
The veriod for paying back the 
loan has been extended to 30 
years. This means that the 
buyer’s monthly payments will 
be smaller. The monthly pay- 
ment on a $10,000 mortgage under 
a 30-year term is $54—for prin- 
cipal, interest and mortgage in- 
surance premium. For the same 
mortgage under a 20-year term 
the monthly payment would have 
been $67. 

Limits on the amounts of mort- 
gages for individual homes have 
been increased—from $16,000 to 
$20,000. This will help our fami- 
lies to have better homes. 

New authority has been given 
the FHA to insure mortgages on 
lower cost homes to help those 
whose needs are greatest. 

To make this program work 
for the benefit of those who want 
to help themselves, I’ve been 
siven new authority to insure 
mortgages up to 95% of the value 
of semi-completed homes—homes 
lacking in some of the amenities 
which the owner may add later 
himself. Under the old low-cost- 


home program the maximum 
mortgage was $5,700. Now it is 
$6,650. 


This program will be of great 
help 


in suburban and outlving 
areas and in small communities 
Where it is not practical to de- 


mand conformity with all o° the 
requirements essential to the in- 
surance of mortzvages on housing 
in built-up urban areas. The 
buyer of cne of these low-cost 
homes may do his own landscan- 
ing or lay his own front walk, 
for instance. What he saves may 
make it possible for him and his 
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b *An address by Commissioner Mason 
ey the Utah Housing Administration, 
alt Lake City, Aug. 12, 1954. 





family to have that new home 
which otherwise would have been 
denied to them. 

The otner new provisions have 
been adced to encourage the pro- 
auction of low-cost homes. 

Tne first makes 95% mortgage 
insurance available to an owner- 
occupant, regardless of his credit 
standing, if a person or corpora- 
tion with satisfactory credit 
standing guarantees payment of 
the mortgage. 

Thus, if an employer of good 
credit standing is willing to stand 
back of the mortgage for one of 
his employees—or for a group of 
employees, for that matter—the 
government will stand back of 
the mortgage also. The employer 
may be permitted to pay part or 
all of the down-payment. 

The other new provision which 
will encourage the construction 
of low-cost homes makes 95% 
mortgage insurance available to 
finance the construction of farm 
homes on sites of five or more 
acres adjacent to a public | iga- 
way. 

Thus, the Congress and te 
Presicent have given recognition 
within the FHA to tne housing 
needs cf our farm families. 

The new Act will make mort- 
gage credit available where it is 
needed. It recharters the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, 
the Federal secondary market fa- 
cility for home mortgages, and 
provides for the gradual substitu- 
tion in it of private investment 
for Federal investment. 


A New Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program 


In addition, it establishes a new 
voluntary home mortgage credit 
program. Now the average citizen 
who wants to borrow money for 
a home from his local lender will 
be much more likely to get it 
wherever he may live. Not only 
will this channel money into the 
small communities, but it will 
also make mortgage money avail- 
able to minority group families. 

The voluntary home mortgage 
credit program is just what its 
name implies. It comes into being 
at the suggestion of the private 
lenders. It calls for a national 
committee and regional subcom- 
mittees representing lending in- 
stitutions, home builders and real 
estate boards. They will facili- 
tate the flow cf funds for resi- 
dential mortgage loans into com- 
munities where local capital may 
be in short supply. 

It an example of industry 
working Fand in hand with gov- 
ernment for the good of the peo- 
ple. 

Another new program will help 
men in the armed forces to obtain 
homes on terms comparable to 
those made available to veterans 
under tre G. 1. Bill of Rights. 

The Heusing Act of 1954 rec- 
ognizes, in other words, that a 
happy fome life will make mili- 
tary service more desirable to 
those w:o wear the uniforms ol 
their country. Some may say, In 
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“sovernment-eze,” that a “fringe 
benefit” has been added. I be- 
lieve. kowever, that a decent 


home is much more than a fringe 
benefit. To me. it seems essential 
if we are to attract and retain 
trained men in the military serv- 
ices. And we must have the trained 


men if we are to maintain that 


state of military preparedness 
which world conditions now 
require. 

We've been discussing new 
sales-type housing. Lets talk 
briefly now about the multi- 


family housing programs before 
we switch to an entirely different 
field, taat of the rehabilitation 
and re-sale of existing housing. 
Maximum mortgage amounts 
for rental housing have been in- 
creased from $2,000 a room to 
$2,400 a room. The maximum per 
unit for projects of less than four 
rooms has been increased from 
$7,200 to $7,500. The increases 
simply admit that costs have gone 
up. 
The other major multi-family 
housing program provides mort- 
gage insurance to cooperatives. 
The net Act enables more fami- 
lies to take advantage of the 
economies possible with this type 
of financing. The previous limi- 
tation of $1,800 per room has 
been increased to $2,250. In the 
interest of soundness, the insur- 
able mortgage amount is based 
on a percentage of estimated 
value of the completed project 
instead of a percentage of esti- 
mated replacement cost as here- 
tofore. 


Rehabilitation Loans 


Now, let’s talk about the re- 
habilitation and sale of older 
homes and the new program to 
preserve property values in older 
neighborhoods. I have a feeling 
that the Housing Act of 1954 talks 
your language in this field, just as 
it talks mine. 


I’m a New Englander, you 
know. But from what I know 
about you people of Utah, I’m 


inclined to believe that we think 
alike in wanting to save good 
existing housing. I believe that 
you also would rather use a paint 
brush and a carventer’s hammer 
than to wait for a wrecking crane 
to do a different job upon tne 
proverty. 

Well, the new ‘Act provides 
substantially the same FHA bene- 
fits for buying older homes as 
those provided for buying new 
homes. On a $6,000 older home, 
for example, the down payment 
under the FHA now is only $600 
—just half the former amount. 

The more liberal terms for ex- 
isting homes will encourage the 


enlargement and modernization 
of homes and the purchase of 
larger older homes. They will 


permit people to trade in their 
old home for reconditioned “like 
new” homes. 

There’s another thing which 
you people have in common with 
the people of my native New 
England and that is your reliance 
upon self-help. You people of the 
Mormon faith as well as the other 
people of Utah are noted for this 
in all parts of the country. 

Allan Brockbank, of Salt Lake 
City, during his term as Presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Home Builders preached this 
doctrine in connection with Fed- 
eral slum clearance programs. 

He made a lot of sense and he 
made a lot of converts. And when 
the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Government Housing Poli- 
cies and Programs made its rec- 
ommendations to President Eisen- 
hower last winter, we recom- 
mended the Brockbank tvpe of 
approach to the problem of slums. 


We reasoned that it did little 
good to clear slums in certain 
areas if we were creating then 
elsewhere faster than we could 


ever hope to clear them. 

We doubted the wisdom, too, of 
directing Federal money into 
communities whic) showed little 
or no inclination of their own to 
halt the spread of blight. 

A great new program of urban 
renewal in the Housing Act of 
1954 is based uvon these concepts. 
It is restricted to communities 
which are doing something on 
their own to fight slums. 

For the first time, it authorizes 


the FHA to insure mortgages for 
the construction and renabilita- 
tion of homes in neighborhoods 
threatened by slums. A _ com- 
panion program authorizes the 
FHA to insure mortgages upon 
moderately-priced homes to house 
the families displaced because of 
governmental action—such as the 
closing of dwellings by public 
officials or land acquisition by a 
public body for highways or other 
public use. 

Gone is the dogma that cities 
must become partners with the 
Federal Government in the 
wrecking business before they 
may receive help in their efforts 
to fight blight. Surgery will be 
required upon those properties 
which are too far gone to respond 
to rehabilitation medicine. But 
the emphasis now will be upon 
saving all properties which are 
worth saving and upon preserv- 
ing the properties in our older 
neighborhoods. 

Cities are required to have and 
to exercise appropriate codes and 
ordinances in order to participate 
in the urban renewal program. 
They must have a workable plan 


which is community - wide in 
scope. We all know that piece- 
meal and ineffective thrusts at 


slum pockets will not do the job. 

We know, too, that slums are 
cancers which feed upon neglect. 
We've seen the statistics which 
show how much they cost—they 
reduce the property values, which 
are the tax base; they drain off 
municipal revenues, far out of 
proportion to what they con- 
tribute; they demand greater ex- 
penditures for fire, health and 
police protection. 

But their costs cannot be meas- 
ured in dollar marks 
alone. They spawn juvenile de- 
linquency. They 
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terms of 


breed disease, 
abject poverty and human misery. 
They cause to lose 
hope. They targets 


Americans 


offer choice 
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to those who would undermine 
our form of government. 

The new urban renewal pro- 
gram undertakes to help com- 
munities which are doing some- 
thing about their slum problems. 
It will encourage the _ rehabili- 
tation of homes in older neigh- 
borhoods where the symptoms of 
slums already are apparent. 

It is equally important to stop 
slums before their symptoms ap- 
pear. The new liberal provisions 
for mortgage insurance on exist- 
ing homes will help to do this. 
It will encourage repairs and im- 
provements to up-date the ex- 
isting inventory of good homes. 

The Housing Act of 1954 adds 
another new tool in the form of 
the open end mortgage—so called 
because its allows the outstand- 
ing balance of the mortgage to 
be increased to pay for repairs, 
improvements or additions to the 
property. Where state laws per- 
mit, FHA - insured mortgages 
may now contain such a provi- 
sion. 

There’s also the FHA home im- 
provement program which en- 
ables the home owner to obtain 
up to $2,500 to enlarge, modernize 
or revair his property. Lending 
institutions making loans for 
home improvements and repairs 
for the first time share a portion 
of the risk. The effect will be te 
improve the program. 


Safeguards Against Abuses 
One of the healthful things the 
Eisenhower Administration has 
done is to clean up the unfor- 
tunate system which developed in 
the FHA in the rush to get hous- 
ing built in the postwar years. 
I’m sure all honest businessmen 
applaud the action of Congress in 
writing safeguards into the new 
housing law which indicates the 
course FHA must follow. 
We are doing something to be 
sure that the will of the Congress 


Continued on page 27 




















THIRD 


from the 


Validation Board for German Dollar Bonds 


in New York, or from banks, brokers or security 
dealers throughout the United States. 





NOTICE 


To Holders of 


German Dollar Bonds 


Validation is the essential prerequisite for benefits 
under the terms of the London Agreement on 
German External Debts. 


A list of the 92 issues involved, with Registration 
Form and Explanatory Pamphlet, may be obtained 





validation of the 





NOTICE: The period of registration for 


has keen extended to August 31, 1955. 


92 issues involved 
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30 Broad Street 


Douglas W. Hartman 
United States Member 


August 18, 1954. 











VALIDATION BOARD FOR GERMAN DOLLAR BONDS 


New York 4, N.Y. 


Dr. Walther Reusch 
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More Emphasis on Retailing! 


By WENDELL B. BARNES* 
Administrator, Small Business Administration 


Head of Small Business Administration reveals his organiza- 
tion will broaden and intensify its activities to help the retailer 
and wholesaler to improve their marketing techniques and 
their business methods. Describes project known as “The 


Customer Evaluation Program.” 


Holds business conditions 


are improving, and lists statistical data indicating trend of 


recovery from recent downward movement. 


Foresees vast 


business potentials ahead. 


I am especially glad to speak to 
this distinguished group of retail- 
ers because, at this very period, 
our policies in the Small Business 
Administra- 
tion are broad- 
ening out with 
a new empha- 
sis on the re- 
tailer. Hereto- 
fore, we have 
dealt almost 
exclusively in 
our manage- 
ment and 
technical aids 
—pamphlets 
brochures 
which we reg- 
ularly publish 
—with the 
problems of 
the manufacturer. 

Of course, we have always had 
the retailer and wholesaler in 
mind and rendered them assist- 
ance in our lending program. 


We have also had them in mind 
and did all we could to help them 
in another of our programs—get- 
ting Government and private con- 
tracts for small business. But, it 
must be confessed that, hereto- 
fore, when we published our man- 
agement and technical aids, writ- 
ten by experts to impart better 
. know-how for executives, we were 
thinking almost entirely in terms 
e the manufacturer and his prob- 

ems. 


That is going to be changed 
now. We are going into the prob- 
lems of selling, the problems com- 
mon to retailers and wholesalers. 


This is the result of some advice 
we received from a group of peo- 
ple whom we asked to serve as 
a National Board of Consultants. 
These successful businessmen, 
from all over the country, are 
giving of their time and effort be- 
cause they recognize that small 
business is the backbone of the 
country, a bulwark against op- 
pression and tyranny in our free 
enterprise system now being so 
rigorously tested in the world. 

Our National Board of Consult- 
ants told us—and we are taking it 
very seriously—that the real prob- 
lem of business is not the prob- 
lem of production—it is the prob- 
lem of distribution and selling. 
With no trouble, at all, the pro- 
ductive system of this country 
could turn out goods until we 
were all knee-deep in them. The 
real trick is to channel that pro- 
duction where it is wanted and 
needed—at a price to return a 
profit. 

We are going to dedicate our- 
selves over the next few months 
to co what we can, with as much 
intelligence 9s we can muster. to 
help the retailer and wholesaler 
improve their marketing tech- 
nioues end their business methods. 

For one thing, we hope to use 
the vast amount of data, the great 
volume of statistics which the De- 
partment of Commerce makes 
available, and analyze it to find 
germs of ideas for rew approaches 
on the subject. With the help of 
the Department of Commerce, we 
hope to sharpen it and make it 
increasingly usuable and readily 
available for scores of different 
types of businesses. 

We would appreciate your ad- 
vice—your reasoned and carefully 





‘endell B. Barnes 





*An address by Mr. Barnes before the 


American National Retail Jewelers’ Assn. 


Convention, New York City, Aug.9, 1954. 


thought-out views—on how we 
can approach subjects such as sales 
techniques and _ record-keeping 
with the least waste-motion and 
the most productivity for small 
business. 


The Customer Evaluation 
Program 


Another project which the Small 
Business Administration is just 
launching, should certainly be of 
interest to you, as retailers. It is 
what we call the Customer Evalu- 
ation Program. It is something 
which should spread all over the 
country, after having been tried 
out successfully in my own state 
of Oklahoma, by the University 
of Oklahoma, under the title of 
“Hi, Customer!” 


Just as our Agency seeks advice 
from our potential cusomers—the 
businessmen of the country, in 
general, and the National Board 
of Consultants, in particular, it 
may be well for individual busi- 
nesses to seek advice from those 
whom they seek to serve—their 
own customers. That would seem 
a natural, normal thing to do—to 
try to find out from their cus- 
tomers directly, what things the 
customers like, don’t like and 
would like from their stores. 


That sort of thing is made 
available through the Customer 
Evaluation Program, organized on 
a city-wide level, or—in the case 
of metropolitan centers — on a 
neighborhood level. 


Basically, the program is a de- 
vice, operated on the secret-ballot 
principle, for developing better 
business- customer relationships 
and increasing sales, 


It explores customer reactions 
and analyzes the results. 


For a week, in a city or neigh- 
borhood, customers are invited to 
write their impression of co- 
sponsoring stores on secret ballots. 
It is not all criticism. There is 
praise invited as well, since the 
evaluations are on a comparative 
scale with other similar stores lo- 
cally and in nearby cities. 


Printed on the ballots are 
searching questions to find out 
what the customer thinks about 
the salespeople, as to their cour- 
tesy, interest, knowledge of stock: 
about the merchandise, window 
displays, layout of stock as to con- 
venience, prices, handling of com- 
plaints, general atmosphere of 
cordiality, advertising, confidence 
in claims made in advertising and 
in actual selling, and anything else 
which may be deemed important. 
The customer is invited to make 
remarks on anything he would 
like to see done or added in the 
way of physical appurtenances or 
services. Very frequently the cus- 
tomer wants better parking facil- 
ities or cleaner restrooms. 


When the time for evaluation 
of results arrives, the suggestions 
which would benefit the whole 
community, such as more off- 
street parking in the neighbor- 
hood, are discussed publicly in 
open meetings of the merchants 
with the co-sponsoring organiza- 
tion, like the local chamber of 
commerce, and the people who put 
on the project. The confidential 
reports on individual stores are 
written out and presented pri- 
vately to the managers of the 
stores. Bar-charts show the stand- 
ing of one store as against other 


Continued on page 32 
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THE MARKET... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 
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Petroleum shares were the 
wonder of the stock market 
this week with vigorous ad- 
vances carved out of rather 
thin evidence. The tangibles 
included some spotty price in- 
creases for gasoline, along 
with rather nebulous hints 
that Iranian production could 
be resumed without upsetting 
the world petroleum balance 
unduly. The market response 
ot some of the leaders, how- 
ever, was positive and spir- 
ited. And it has been some 
time since this was the case. 

* * * 


Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, in particular, forged into 
record high territory by 
reaching a price that repre- 
sented double the best of 1929 
and twice the going level, ex- 
cept for a brief time, of the 
old stock up to its last 2-for-1 
split in 1951. The only ques- 
tion in the case of Jersey is 
whether rumors of a split— 
denied by the company — in- 
spired the runup or vice 
versa. In any event, Jersey 
on several days was able to 
show gains running to a hand- 
ful of points. 


* * Ba 


As a matter of fact, the en- 
tire “Standard” group stood 
out a bit in the return of the 
oils to popularity, not the 
least being Standard of Indi- 
ana which continues to pay 
out stock from its Jersey hold- 
ings. The payment basis was 
whittled a bit in the latest de- 
claration, coming to 1-for-60 
for this year against 1-for-50 
for the last two years. These 
payments now continue the 
string at seven years since the 
1-for-100 inaugurated in 1948. 
Indiana Standard’s market 
standing, however, is a bit 
less jubilant than that of Jer- 
sey. The best recently is con- 
siderably below last year’s 
peak price which, in turn, was 
some 10 points short of the 
1952 top. 

cd * * 
Aircrafts Descend 


Aircrafts ran out of favor 
somewhat abruptly which 
was entirely logical after 
their recent sharp gains to 
climax a long and steep uphill 
climb. The profit-taking didn’t 
result in anything too drastic 
although the unanimity with 
which they sought lower 
ground was a far more con- 
certed movement than those 
of other major groups, where 
one or two issues normally 
can be counted on to buck the 
trend for one reason or other. 
The nearest to a divergence in 
this group was Northrop 
which was able to show in- 
dependent strength on a plan 
for a stock split. 


Apart from mergers, which 
have been a major market in- 
fluence recently, stock splits 
and dividends were almost 
guaranteed to stir the market. 
Thompson Products was one 
issue that moved well on a 
split plan. It not only posted 
an all-time high on the news 
but also succeeded in reach- 
ing a level equivalent to more 
than doubling in price in a 
few years. Its last capital 
change was a 2-for-1 split in 
1951. 

* ok * 

The prime merger under 
consideration at the moment, 
that between Bethlehem Steel 
and Youngstown Sheet, had 
run its market course and 
both stocks were inclined to 
be erratic as the guessing over 
the terms of any union and 
the possibilities of plans run- 
ning into a snag kept the is- 
sues jumping around on both 
sides of the fence. 

* * + 


In fact, all the so-called 
“favorable” news was fol- 
lowed by nervous movements, 
even in stocks headed for 
splits, which bred plenty of 
caution. The signs were all 
too numerous that the mar- 
ket has reached a stage where 
many investors are willing to 
take profits on any good show 
of strength. The buying-with- 
abandon, even in issues listed 
as “overpriced,” which char- 
acterized the market in early 
months this year seems at 
least temporarily over. 

ok * * 


Another of the groups that 
recently was far from distin- 
guished, but managed this 
week to put on a somewhat 
better appearance were the 
automotive shares. High 
hopes over the Studebaker- 
Packard merger helped con- 
tribute to a better feeling for 
the auto makers. For a 
change, aircrafts failed to 
dominate the most active is- 
sues and several automotive 
issues were able to take their 
places. An illustration of the 
previous aircraft dominance 
was last week’s showing when 
the plane makers not only 
copped the top three activity 
slots but also took half of the 
15 most active listings. 

k k tk 
Shift to Low-Priced Issues 

The shift away from the 
blue chips to issues in a more 
venturesome category seems 
to have bypassed the second- 
ary group and settled among 
the outright speculative 
items. The more active stocks 
of the week included among 
them such low-priced items as 
Callahan Zinc, General Public 


Service, Packard, Gra 
Paige, Electrical & Musica) 
Industries, American Cable 
and White Sewing Machine 
all in the under-$10 bracket 
Some sizable transactions of 
15,000 and 10,000 shares at a 
clip were negotiated but, at 
least so far, without excessive 
price fluctuations. 


* * * 


Blue chips had their share 
of troubles after their sterliy, 
performance in carrying the 
averages to 25-year highs. 
Such quality items as Allied 
Chemical, General Foods 
Corn Products, Eastmar 
Kodak, and Procter & Gamble 
made something of a habit of 
dipping into the minus side, 
occasionally with sizable 
losses. 


ham 


BS %* * 


The heaviness in the gqual- 
ity issues that make up most 
of the market averages was 
reflected in the disappointing 
action of the averages, includ- 
ing one failure to penetrate 
the old high of early this 
month to confirm the continu- 
ing bull swing: But because 
of the shift in interest lately, 
the turndown did little to 
chill enthusiasm. 

* * * 


Rails continue their laggard 
ways without any decisive 
moves that could indicate a 
changed ‘investment attitude 
either way. Occasionally a 
good earnings comparison 
will harden an issue briefly, 
but it isn’t long befor it is 
back swaying with the rest in 
tune with the general market. 

% * * 


Utilities continue to show 
superior action. Some of the 
daily improvements have 
been decidedly minor, even 
including an unchanged day 
now and then. But their per- 
formance in rolling up 4 
string of as many as half a 
dozen sessions without a set- 
back is distinctly better than 
that of other divisions. 

x oe * 


An Optimistic Technical 
Indication . 
The day-by-day compart 
sons have had plenty of dour 
notes with 300 to 500 Issues 
appearing in the minus Com 
umn out of the normal ! 200 
that appear. But for new lows 
for the entire year, Standard 
Railway Equipment has _ 
something of an uncontesteé 
monopoly in this department. 
It has run several successive 
appearances in the new-lows 
lists, usually accompanied by 
preferred issues. On the oan 
side of the ledger, new hig - 
continue to run past the 10 
mark so that technically - 
weight of the evidence has 
kept the majority opinion OP 
timistic. . 
this 


{The views expressed *" 
article do not necessarily 4! 
time coincide with those ‘ 
Chronicle. They are presence 
those of the author only.] 
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Highlights from the Semi-Annual Report 


June 30,1954 
eer $ 17,632,743 
= i dia th $ 11,758,066 


The first half of 1954 represented 
continuing progress for the 
Company. Earnings set new records 


June 30.1953 
$ 16,895,057 
$ 10,325,877 


PUBLIC LOAN 
CORPORATION 





Gross Earnings................ 
. Operating Expenses. . 
and the Company expects a satis- sate Seagepens 


Income Taxes 





Rieke). +) I I cite a eae oa eee oe $ 2,900,161 $ 3,636,401 
factory second half of this year, Minority Interest in Earnings ............ $ 169,633 $ 217,547 
The Company’s policies are PE Sag hl rd a $ 2,804,883 $ 2,715,232 
fitted to present economic Preferred Dividends eee See eee Ee ~ 312,282 §$ 257.989 
conditions with emphasis on sound Number of Common Shares.............. 2,070,805 2,064,786 LSC 
credit. The Company a oom Baenings per Comenen Shave ea bene $1.20 $1.19 
. Dividends per Common Share............ $ .80 $ .80 LOAN SERVICE 
strengthened from both a.manage- Total Loans Made.....................05. $111,806,623 $112,036,212 CORPORATION 
ment and financial standpoint—~ Number of Loans Made................... 362,035 346,791 
providing a firm basis for Average Loan Made ida bedwods bee $309 $323 
future growth. Notes Receivable Outstanding... ......... $145,123,297 — $140,915,667 
Number of Branch Offices. ............... 311 292 


eae ott 


GENERAL 
PUBLIC LOAN 
CORPORATION 





ASSETS 


June 30, 1954 June 30. 1953 








woe owen enews seo sereereeworwwererry + 





Cash CORR SRHKEKOOEKOHRSESHESC OES O LHS EHEREO DELS EBS * 


15,047,172 $ 


13,384,599 

















Installment Notes Receivable—Net............ 139,360,741 135,630,461 
Condensec Accrued Interest Receivable. ................. 1,100,817 1,046,478 
Total Current Assets.............. $ 155,508,730 $ 150.061.538 
Co n So (| atec Property—net book value ............s00000: $ 1,514,019 § 1,355,751 De. cong 
Other Assets and Deferred Charges. ........... 4,170,486 4,193,314 FINANCE 
$ 161,193,235 $ 155,610,603 CORPORATION 


Balance 











LIABILITIES 


June 30, 1954 





















































June 30. 1953 SS 
Notes and Debentures Payable................ $ 46,770,500 $ 52.887.000 OF 
Sheet Aecounts and Taxes Payable ................. 5,850,064 7,154,522 WYO) 
Total Current Liabilities ............... $ 52,620,564 $ 60,041,522 
OHIO FINANCE 
Long Term Senior Debt. ..............0.6005. $ 51,050,000 $ 44,800,000 COMPANY 
Long Term Subordinated Debt. ............... 15,450,000 12,150,000 
Minority Interest... 0... .scccccccccccccccves 3,772,218 3.980.473 
Capital Stock er 38,300,453 34,638,608 FINANCING 
Total Capital DEES. c'b oo os0eetevadé bor $ 57,522,671 $ 50,769,081 THE CONSUMER 
$ 161,193,235 $ 155,610,603 THROUGH 
COMMON STOCK LISTED ON NEW YORK AND MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES (AMT) NATIONWIDE 
PRIOR PREFERRED STOCK LISTED ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE SUBSIDIARIES 


A management organization chart, brief sketches of 
the executive officers and the detailed Semi-Annual 


Report are available upon reqvesi. 


Executive Offices: 112 Ambassador Bidg., St. Louis I, Mo. 








Semt-aAannevatr 
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The Rise in the 


2,8 s = 
British Note Circulation 
By PAUL EINZIG 
Dr. Einzig, in calling attention to rise in British bank note cir- 
culation to an all-time high, points out this does not necessarily 
mean an inflationary trend, since the size of the Bank of Eng- 
land’s gold reserve no longer plays a part in determining the 


limit on the note issue. Says increase m note issue indicates a 
poate se Ay = tional-i 


LONDON, Eng. — Week after 
week during the summer the 
Bank of England’s returns show 
an increase in the note circulation 

to new records 
for all time. 

The present. 

/increase is of 
/eowrse. sea-| 
« Sonal, and is 
*- certain to. be 
* followed by a 
~ ‘substantial de- 
'- cline after the 
r holiday de- 
“mand has 
passed its 
peak. But the 
level to which 
the note cir- 
culation will 
drop is likely 
to remain well above the corre- 
sponding figure for last year, and 
even above the level at which it 
was before the beginning of the 
holiday demand. The fundamental 
trend, after allowing for seasonal 
ups and downs, has been upward, 
and is likely to remain so. 


Twenty-five years ago, during 
the days of the gold standard, this 
rising trend of the note issue 
would have caused much concern 
among experts and laymen alike. 
For each increase would have re- 
duced the Bank of England’s note 
reserve — the unissued portion of 
the authorized note issue, the 
amount of which latter was de- 
termined by the size of the gold 
reserve and by the figure of the 
“fiduciary issue,” that is, the le- 
gally fixed amount with which 
the note issue was allowed to 
exceed the gold reserve. When- 
ever the note reserve declined, 
market rates of interest tended to 
rise in anticipation of an increase 
of the bank rate. : 


All this is now past history. The 
size of the gold reserve no longer 
plays a part in Britain in deter- 
mining the note issue. It is true 
the amount is still limited by the 
authorized figure of the “fiduciary 
issue.” But the Treasury is in a 
position to raise that figure, 
whenever necessary, by simple 
administrative action, so that for 
practical purposes there is no 
limit to the increase of the note 
circulation. Its increase leaves 
the money market and the dis- 
count market entirely unaffected. 
Very little attention is paid to it 
either in expert discussion or by 
the public. Experts are much 
more concerned with the rising 
trend of bank advances and de- 
posits. It is the latter figure 
which is generally regarded as the 
true barometer of inflation. 


Yet the amount of the note is- 
sue cannot be disregarded alto- 
gether as one of the _ indices 
showing the monetary trend. It 
is true, bank deposits are, in an 
advanced country such as Britain, 
a much more important item in 
the total volume of money. More- 
over, while in less advanced 
countries the note issue is the 
principal instrument of crude in- 
flation, in Britain inflation does 
not operate through the printing 
press. Even if the government 
were engaged in a policy of in- 
flationary deficit financing— 
which is certainly not the case at 
present—it would be carried out 
by much more sophisticated 
methods, through the creation of 
bank credits, providing the means 
for the Treasury to borrow with- 


out having to bid up interest rates. 





Dr. Paul Einzig 


So while in backward countries— 
and even in advanced countries 
where the banking habit is not 
so generally developed, such as 
France for instance—a rise in the 
note circulation is generally re- 
garded as an indication of an in- 
flationary monetary policy, in 
Britain it indicates nothing of the 
kind. 

What the rise does indicate is 
that the national income continues 
to increase. For in the absence of 
any drastic change in the methods 
and practices of payment, note 
requirements are in direct propor- 
tion to the national income. The 
question is whether the increase 
in the national income is due to 
a higher output, or whether it is 
merely a reflection of an all- 
round increase of wages and 
prices. During the last year or 
two the cost of living remained 
reasonably stable in Britain, so 
that higher prices account for 
only a small part of the higher 
demand for notes. Larger output 
accounts for a great deal more. 
But the main item is probably the 
increase of wage rates, and, to a 
much less extent, of other per- 
sonal incomes. 


To the extent to which the ex- 
pansion of the note issue is due 
to a higher output, and to higher 
wage rates justified by higher 
productivity, it does not indicate 
inflation. After all, if more goods 
are produced, and if those who 
produce them benefit by the in- 
crease of their productivity, it is 
natural that there should be more 
notes in circulation, in order to 
meet increased legitimate require- 
ments. It is only if the increase 
in personal incomes is in excess 
of the extent justified by higher 
productivity that the additional 
notes constitute a means of in- 
flationary financing. Even then a 
large part of the inflation assumes 
the form of increased bank bal- 
ances, 


The size of the note issue should 
not be regarded as a mere baro- 
meter which indicates the infla- 
tionary trend. After all, demand 
for goods and services is deter- 
mined not only by our incomes 
but also by our cash balances, 
whether they assume the form of 
bank deposits or note holdings. 
This is true in particular in the 
case of the lower income groups. 
Many millions of wage-earners 
and others usually live right up to 
the limit of their incomes, and 
their cash balances are generally 
very low. Any extra expense, 
such as the cost of a holiday, has 
to come out of their cash balance. 
Their decision whether to have a 
more expensive holiday, for in- 
stance, or indeed whether to take 
a holiday at all, depends on the 
size of their cash balances. Given 
the amount of the national in- 
come, the size of loose cash avail- 
able to consumers influences the 
volume of consumer demand to 
no slight degree. 


In a country such as Britain, 
where the banking habit is very 
prevalent, there is very little the 
government could do about re- 
ducing, or keeping down, the 
volume of note holdings in the 
hands of the public, in the inter- 
est of checking inflation. Holders 
of bank deposits—and of course 
also of savings certificates—are 
always in a position to frustrate 
any official action aiming at the 
reduction of the note issue, by 
drawing on their holdings. Like- 
wise, if too large a proportion of 
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the notes disappears from active 
circulation as a result of the in- 
crease of the hoarding habit of 
the public, those who need more 
notes can always draw on their 
deposits, and the authorities have 
to provide the additional notes 
even if this means an increase of 
the total note issue. 

The way in which the govern- 


ment can reduce the note circula-~ 


tion is the same as it was under 
the gold standard. A cut in the 
amount of credit is accompanied 
by a decline in the demand for 
notes, owing to a decline in busi- 
ness activity and also to a decline 
in prices and income. The in- 
crease of the note issue would 
have to assume much more alarm- 
ing dimensions than it has reached 
in Britain at present, before the 
authorities would resort to such 





a drastic ‘action. In ‘several con- 
tinental countries after the war 
the governments adopted even 
more drastic measures. By vari- 
ous devices part of the note issue 
was withdrawn, through the ex- 
change or stamping of the notes. 
This was considered necessary, 
because under German occupation 
currency inflation assumed largely 
the form of excessive note issue, 
and the only effective way of 
dealing with the situation was to 
mop up the excess. 

The rate at which the British 
note circulation is increasing from 
year to year is far from negligible, 
but is equally far from being 
alarming. Even the combined fig- 
ure of the increase of notes and 
deposits does not exceed the limits 
of a moderate and well-controlled 
“creeping” inflation. 





Continued from first page 


After Geneva 


in Indo-China or international 
affairs, to say nothing of such 
lofty things as national honor. 
Welfarism has succeeded in ruin- 
ing the morale of Western Eu- 
rope, or what was left of it after 
the 1930's. 

America was, supposedly, the 
one obstacle that had to be over- 
come to make peace. In reality, 
what brought the “peace-loving” 
Communist powers to the degree 
of moderation they showed (they 
could have conquered the whole 
of Indo-China) was the overhang- 
ing threat of U. S. intervention; 
and the expectation that their 
“moderation” in the Far East may 
help to strengthen French resist- 
ance against the E. D. C. 


The Economic Program 


But more about Mendes-France. 
He is an economist of high repute 
in his country. To put the French 
house in order was his Number 
One promise; the Far Eastern 
truce a mere preliminary. What, 
then, is his program? The details 
are not published as yet, but his 
ideas are well known. He pro- 
poses: 

some trade liberalization in or- 

der to break up — to “de- 
freeze” — the rigidity of the 
French economy and to make 
its products competitive on 
the world markets; 


to “modernize” the country’s 
outworn industrial and farm 
equipment; 

to “stimulate” housing construc- 
tion, which is in a deplorable 
state; 


to create full employment of all 
productive resources by pub- 
lic works, “directed” invest- 
ments, and “balanced expan- 
tion” by the government; 


to reduce “unproductive” — 
meaning defense — expendi- 
tures, justified by his claim 
that the Soviets “now concen- 
trate their efforts on economic 
and social problems”; 


to enhance mass consumption 
and living standards by low- 
ering indirect taxes (which 
constitute 70% of the public 
revenues); 

to find outlets for the over- 
subsidized farm and distillery 
products; 


to eliminate (how?) the budget 

deficit nearing $2.8 billion: 

to raise wages and lower costs, 

and so on, mostly by a “psyco- 
logical” approach. 

The novel feature in this hodge- 
podge of free and managed econ- 
omy policies is the idea to give 
tax incentives to enterprises which 
invest their liquid funds in more 
important businesses than their 
own; the criteria of “importance” 
to be determined by the bureau- 
crats. 

As to the convertibility of the 
franc, he is for it: but, says he in 
the best tradition of postwar 
Europe, hatons nous lentement— 


let’s hurry slowly. (The British 
and Italians take the same atti- 
tude.) And, “temporarily,” he 
would retain export subsidies, im- 
port restrictions, etc., just as the 
Monnet Plan did, that carried 
France into inflation and virtual 
stagnation. 

The age of politician-economists 
has produced no more ideal speci- 
men of a compromiser. But how 
else can one swim in the economic 
and political mire which is France 
today? And swim one must, if 
only, as the Premier himself in- 
dicated, because of the $500 mil- 
lion cut in American aid—to Indo- 
China.! Even so, by January, he 
is likely to run into parliamentary 
deep waters which may force him 
to the cure-all favored by French 
politicians: franc-devaluation. 


Can the French Hold 
North Africa? 

The North African “mess” was 
to be tackled only after the new 
regime’s economic program had 
been put on its way. But the co- 
lonial situation rapidly approaches 
a critical stage. In Tunisia as th 
Morocco, violence and sabotage 
are rife, the result of French 
vacillation between  repressions 
and concessions. The local na- 
tionalists are being incited by 
Egypt and by Spain; General 
Franco expleits the weakness of 
his neighbor as Mussolini did be- 
fore. France’s defeat in the Far 
East destroyed her prestige, great- 
ly encouraging the colonial na- 
tionalists. And they are aware 
of America’s anti-colonialism; in 
fact, it was Roosevelt’s reckless 
promise of Moroccan independ- 
ence that started the revolutionary 
ball rolling. 

Repression may work if applied 
continuously and ruthlessly, which 
is what Malan’s apertheid promises 
for South Africa. That does not 
suit the French political tempera- 
ment of today and might drive the 
entire Islam into Russia’s arms. 
To give Tunisians and Moroccans 
metropolitan citizenship (as Al- 
gerians have) would create an odd 
situation: a bloc of colored depu- 
ties—possibly in alliance with the 
Communists—would dominate the 
French Parliament. That leaves 
compromise q@ la Mendes-France 
as the only apparent solution: to 
provide both colonies with full 
internal autonomy, leaving mili- 
tary and monetary matters and 
foreign relations in the hands of 
Paris. Patently, this is not “final.” 

In both colonies, the French are 
faced basically with the same 
hovelessly tangled problem with 
which the British struggle in 


1 Here is how cash military aid works: 
the French Government deposits the dol- 
lars in the central bank and receives do- 
mestic currency (counterpart funds)- in 
exchange. These are used to defray mili- 
tary _expenditures at home or in the 
colonies. In due course, the dollars are 
drawn down to cover the country’s deficit 
in the E. P. U.—and to fill the dollar 
reserves of its chief supplier, Britain. As 
to the American military hard goods we 


give the Allies, figures are never pub- 
lished. : 
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= Tunisia and the 
oreccan backwoods. The 

are backed by Berber we 
who accept the new, French-im- 
posed Sultan;? between them and 
jt Bra the followers of the 
previous tan (deposed b 
French), virtual civil war is An 
ing. In Tunisia, the contest is be- 
tween the moderate nationalists 
and the radical Neo-Destours Par- 
ty. But the trend goes in the di- 
rection of xenophobic nationalism 
threatening to annul the economic 
and cultural progress accom- 
plished by French colonization. 

The white settlers have a great 
deal of backing in Paris due to 
financial and patriotic reasons. 
They are violently opposed to 
African autonomy; rightly so — 
from their own point of view. In 
an autonomous Tunisia, their lives 
and properties are to be guaran- 
teed; but who wil! enforce the 
guarantee? The modern Welfare 
State, in Africa at that, has a 
thousand. perfectly legal ways to 
ruin qa group of well-to-do citi- 
zens, landlords in particular, un- 
der the disguise of democratic 
equality. Besides, how will the 
loyalty of the colonial troops, so 
essential to French military pre- 
paredness, be affected? 

Despite his very narrow margin 
in the assemblee, Mendes-France 
is able to put over the Tunisian 
autonomy, if somewhat diluted. 
Going back on the promise may 
mean open revolt. In any case, he 
has the same parliamentary diffi- 
culty to cope with as the preced- 
ing Laniel-Bidault regime had: te 
hold the Gaullists in line. They 
are most likely to vote against 
any measure that threatens to 
wipe out the results of a century 
of (in many ways very commend- 
able) French colonization. He will 
have to rely on the Socialists and 
Communist votes, though he has 
made it amply clear that he does 
not wish to govern with the sup- 
port of Moscow’s fellow-travellers. 


A crucial problem in French- 
North African relations cannot be 
solved by political compromise. 
Two-thirds of France’s exports 
go to the colonies, mostly to North 
Africa, against one-third before 
the war. The colonials have 1 
choice but to buy the overly ex- 
Wensive and often low quality 
French products. To a large se 
tor of the metropolitan countrys 
industry, these sheltered markets 
are a matter of life and death. On 
the other hand, an autonomous 
Tunisia will not tolerate for long 
being exploited by French _ 
nopolists and will insist on the 
freedom to buy in cheaper mar- 
kets. The French monopoly 1 
investing capital, and doing bus!- 
ness generally, will not last — 
if the Neo-Destours boys can he p 
it. France may lose those outlets 
unless the mother country 
mends its economic ways and _—" 
comes competitive not only W! 


other European industries, a 
also with the American. grove 
colonial problem resolves '* 


: , - and 
into an economic problem, 4 


sooner or later, the French mon’” 
tary system, which serves on 
whole union francaise, may b* 
fected, too. 
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Munich: is too well remembered 
for comfort. It is assumed that 
the Reds will carry out the literal 
terms of the truce. But what 
after? : 

It was a real shock to the Brit- 
ish, the true architects of the 
truce, that its text was not even 
published as yet when one of 
their airliners was shot down in a 
dastardly manner. Next day, Ho 
Chi Minh went on the air — in 
Peiping, which is symbolic — to 
state that he will unite Vietnam 
before long. In other words, he 
will carry on, if only by way of 
subversion. And pronto, a clan- 
destine radio announced a Com- 
munist pretender to the “throne” 
of Siam, while Peiping keeps re- 
peating that it will conquer For- 
mosa, having converted the island 
of Hainan into a first-rate bas- 
tion, threatening the Philippines 
as well. 

In Vietnam, the Communist 
guerrillas cannot be forced out 
from south of the 17th parallel. 
They go into hiding, as is their 
custom; in Laos, they have a 
“legal” foothold which will permit 
new action. Internal resistance in 
the whole area is bound to be 
negligible. Strategically, the Viet 
Minh has the advantage, includ- 
ing all French-American installa- 
tions in the Hanoi-Haiphong area. 
The French command no respect; 
and they do not care enough to 
fight, though they have very 
valuable plantations to lose in the 
South. Their substantial indus- 
trial investments in the North are 
lost, in effect, already. 


Within two years, elections are 
to be held throughout Vietnam. In 
the northern half, Viet Minh will 
get 95% of the vote or more, to 
be sure. South of the 17th paral- 
lel, there will be an appreciable 
minority on their side, if only be- 
cause of their prestige. Given 11 
million people on each side, the 
Bolshevists for the first time have 
a chance to win a country by bal- 
lots. And they will win unless 
we counteract their influence. 
Generous American spending on 
rump-Vietnam is supposed to do 
the trick; and the French will 
stay there only if we shoulder 
most of their costs. Whether dol- 
lars (an annual $800 million budg- 
eted so far) can offset the impact 
of propaganda, infiltration and 
intimidation, is very questionable. 


The “New Look” of Foreign 
Policy 

Dulles has refused to under- 
write the division of Indo-China; 
in effect, we accepted it. Cam- 
bodia succeeded in putting into 
the armistice the condition that 
she may call for outside aid in 
case of acute danger. But paper 
arrangements have little meaning 
as long as our policy is deter- 
mined by the European Allies. 
They will no more permit us to 
fight a war with China on ac- 
count of Cambodia than they did 
for the whole of Indo-China. 


; In fact, we drove a “bargain”: 
in exchange for our consent to 
Support (and to finance) the Ge- 
neva deal, Mendes-France prom- 
ised to put the E. D. C.—German 
armaments—on the current ses- 
sion’s agenda in the French Par- 
liament. He keeps his word—ty- 
ing it to another parlez-vous avec 
Moscow. 


Presently, Dulles tries to mend 
the broken threads of a Southeast 
Asian alliance. After endless bick- 
ering, some more or less ineffec- 
tual counterpart to NATO may be 
concocted. But there is no desire 
in London to seriously defend 
that area until and unless Malaya 
and Indonesia are in acute danger. 
Nor is much local co-operation to 
be expected. India, Burma and 
Ceylon want to maintain their 
fake neutrality. Indonesia is in 
the grips of multiple crises; in 
fact, it is a turbulent mess rather 
than a state. Japan rebuked Dul- 
les’ approaches. She is in desper- 
ate balance of payments strains, 
moderate American aid and a few 
tariff reductions will merely pro- 
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long her financial agony. In fact, 
given the trade blockade of the 
“free” world, Japan’s commercial 
salvation rests on trade with 
Soviet Asia. That is what Moscow 
and Peiping offer Tokyo—in ex- 
change for no armaments. (The 
near-hopelessness of the Nippon- 
ese situation, from the defense 
point of view, was brought out 
in General Van Fleet’s special re- 
port of early June; it still has not 
been made public.) 


Short of an outright breach of 
the armistice by the Reds, effec- 
tive collective security plans for 
Southeast Asia lack the psycho- 
logical, political and economic 
foundation. Thus, the result of 
Geneva consists in— 

an enormous strengthening of 

Red China; 


a parallel weakening of our po- 

sition in the Far East; 

and a consequent, though un- 

declared and very gradual 
shift in the drift of Washing- 
ton’s militar y-diplomatic 
thinking. 

For one thing, the emphasis of 
our Far Eastern policy is shifting 
from military to economic sup- 
port. This, of course, finds unan- 
imous support among the “free” 
nations. A multi-billion dollar 
New Deal for Asia is in the blue- 
print stage. It is a matter of em- 
phasis only, not a definite change 
of outlook, based on the idea that 
has become an incurable obses- 
sion of our bureaucracy, that dol- 
lar relief (a) raises productivity 
and living standards inthe jun- 


gles; and (b) thereby reduces the 


attractiveness of Bolshevist ideol- 
Ogies. But of course, military aid 
to Formosa, Korea, etc., will con- 
tinue, too; that is part and parcel 
of our purely defensive—defeatist 
—approach that was written into 
our policy the day General Mac- 
Arthur was stopped. 


Signs of a policy-shift in the 
making are ample. Take the Na- 
tional Security Council’s refusal 
(at Admiral Radford’s instigation) 


to commit us to guaranteeing 
Cambodia. Depleting progressive- 
ly the American forces in Korea 
belongs in the same chapter. Most 
significant is the President’s 
shocking hint that Red China’s 
entrance into the U. N. may be 
considered if she “behaves” her- 
self. And Mr. Eisenhower not only 
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refuses to break relations with 
the East or even to tighten the 
blockade, but at the latest turn of 
the appeasement screw, he per- 
mitted the British to sell Western 
Hemisphere oil to the Russians. 

No question about it: we have 
accepted, or are on the way defi- 
nitely to accept the European 
thesis of “peaceful co-existence” 
with the Soviets. Even the ap- 
pearance of trying to challenge 
them has to be avoided so as not 
to break up the Atlantic Alliance. 
But at least, Washington tries to 
build up what it considers a 
strong defense system on the 
Western and Southwestern sides 
of the Russian empire. Even that 
attempt runs imto..very. serious 
snags. 








The first coast-to-coast 
radio network broadcast 


It was sent over the Bell System’s transcontinental network thirty years ago 


Just a little over thirty years ago 
a@ man’s voice was heard on radio 
sets in New York and California— 
at one and the same instant. 

That was early in 1924, when the 
first coast-to-coast radio network 
broadcast took place. The voice, 
fittingly enough, was that of a tele- 
phone man—J. J. Carty. He had 
helped direct the building of the 
Bell System’s transcontinental tele- 
phone network, and he was working 
to make it more useful every day. 

Mr. Carty spoke from Chicago’s 
station WMAQ. His voice was 
carried by telephone wires to New 


BELL TELEPHQNE SYSTEM 


York, Providence and Washington, 
D.C., in the East and westward to 
two stations in California. 

How that first network has grown! 
Today hundreds of radio stations 
across the nation are regularly linked 
together by telephone lines. 

And today telephone lines serve 
another kind of broadcasting. Tele- 
vision pictures—in both black and 
white and color—are sent from city 
to city on telephone equipment. 

The wires, coaxial cables and 
radio relay towers, put up to pro- 
vide the nation with Long Distance 
telephone communication, also 


serve to bring an endless selection 
of radio and television programs to 
millions of homes. 

When you think about it, you 


realize how a great communicae 


tions network like this serves to 
unite us all. 

It speeds the vital messages of 
Carries 


your own warm words to distant 


government and business. 
relatives and friends. Brings many, 
many people together in radio and 
television audiences to hear and see 
historic words and great events. 
The Long Distance network is 
truly an instrument of democracy, 
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As We See It 


down only about 2.7% from 1953, and nonagricultural 
employment somewhat less than that. Personal income, 
disposable income, and bank debits outside New York City 
are all somewhat higher than they were in 1953. 

“It is fair,” he asserts, to conclude from these facts 
that the “recent economic decline, on an over-all basis, has 
been very small. This conclusion will not be changed if 
we take account of the increase in population. Thus, while 
the total disposable personal income increased 1.40‘<, the 
disposable personal income per capita declined merely 
0.3‘ between the first half of 1953 and the first half of 
1954. 

“In judging the performance of the American econ- 
omy during 1954, we have taken the first half of 1953 as 
the standard. It may help us to see the current state of 
the economy in better perspective if we go one year 
further back. The first half of 1952 was not characterized 
by the same intensity of activity, but it was the best year 
we had experienced prior to 1953. Therefore, while 1952 
does not provide us with as high a standard as 1953, it still 
constitutes a very high standard. 

“If we now compare the first half of 1954 with the 

’ first half of 1952, the showing of the rather broad indica- 
tors to which we have already referred is as follows: 


Per Cent Change 
From First Half of 1952 
to First Half of 1954 
{ Industrial production_---~-~--..-..-~-~-- Up 3.3 
Gross national product___-_...-------- Up 44 
’ Nonagricultural employment___-_--~~-~- Up 1.1 
! en Ge _.Up 7.2 
i Disposable personal income-_---------- Up 8.8 
; Per capita disposable income__---~----- Up 5.3 
} Bank debits outside New York City_.._._.Up 10.2 
i “Every one of these indicators shows a rise, and some 


of the increases are not small. 


“Since 1952 was the best year before this Administra- 
tion took office it follows that economic activity of late has 
been higher than at any time before this Administration 
assumed responsibility. And since 1953 was a still better 
year than 1954 is turning out to be, it follows that the 
over-all performance of the American economy thus far 
during this Administration has been better than during 
any earlier time. 

= x = 

“Let us take note of another fact, namely, that while 
recent economic activity has been at a high level and the 
value of the dollar has been stable, the increase in wages 
—which is one of the principal expressions of the progres- 
siveness of the American economy—has continued. 


= x = 
: “The above statistics suggest a high—or even an im- 
‘ proving — state of economic welfare. An economic his- 


. 


torian of an earlier generation, if confronted with facts 
such as these, would have felt no hesitation in describing 
t recent times as a period of great prosperity. And if our 
' imaginary historian had stopped to take account of the 
difficulties of shifting from a war to a more nearly peace 
economy, with government expenditure on national se- 
curity dropping nearly one-fifth in a year, he might well 
have described the last year or two as a time when eco- 
nomic miracles were being wrought.” 

With a few details here and there omitted this is the 
President's story. It is essentially that, compared with the 
best that the country has ever known, the general rate of 
business activity in this country is but very moderately 
down. Compared with the best of which his predecessor is 
able to boast it is even at this moment “out in front.” As 
* to whatever mild recession actually did occur late last year 
and earlier this year, the tide seems to have turned, and 
the rate of activity appears to be headed upward again. 
So far. so good. The record. so considered, would appear 
to support the charge often attributed to some of the Pres!- 
dent's advisers that we were in danger of becoming a na- 
tion of economic hypochondriacs. 


. 


But is this the full story? Is the rate of activity in 
industry. trade and finance the only fact which merits 
consideration of the examining physician? From ali that 
is being said by most observers, politicians and economists 
alike. one would suppose that it is. In fact. one is obliged 
to wonder at times, if it ever occurs to some of these com- 
* Mentators, and certainly the special pleaders, that there is 
' anything else worthy of consideration. As a general rule. 
| the first thing and about the only thing one hears when 


-* 
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the rate of activity begins to decline in almost any branch 
or department of business is a query as to what is the 
best way to stimulate a quick revival—and often, indeed, 
to assure that a restored activity will be maintained in- 
definitely without interruption in the future. 


Activity and Economic Health 


As to whether in all instances there is any economic 
health in an upturn of production in any such depart- 
ment of the economy, or whether, perhaps, we should not 
all be much better served if the output in this or that 
line were permitted to decline — well the matter ap- 
parently occurs to very few. It might be supposed that 
ideas of this sort would be more frequently held now in 
view of the situation in agriculture where even many of 
the politicians are coming to realize that it is not wise to 
contrive ever greater production when the wants of those 
with the wherewithal to purchase the products in ques- 
tion are already sated. But the lessons being slowly and 
hesitantly learned in the field of agriculture are not being 
applied in other spheres, or applied rarely and by a few 
who are not particularly vocal or articulate. 


The President, one may say, may be excused for not 
coming to grips with such questions as these, or for not 
raising them at this time in a statement obviously issued 
for political purposes. Yet the rank and file of the people 
of this country can not afford to follow the President's 
example in this particular. They would most certainly be 
well advised to ask themselves earnestly whether, for 
example, the rate of house construction may not call for a 
reappraisal which would lead to the conclusion that a re- 
duction in the needling that is constantly being applied 
to this facet of the economy is in order. There are, of 
course, also other areas which need study of this sort. 


We can easily conceive of a very high rate of activity 
which could lead the thoughtful to uneasiness rather than 


complacency. 
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The Crusade Against 
Sound Money 


1953, was aimed at the monetary 
and credit policy, the - so-called 
“sound money” program, of the 
Eisenhower Administration. From 
the Administration's viewpoint 
the announcement with its strictly 
partisan backing must have had 
the appearance of a “soft money” 
crusade — an easy-money, easy- 
credit campaign calculated to ap- 
peal to the electorate 

The crusade for easy money 
and low interest rates had some 
of the wind taken out of its sails 
soon after it was launched, by 
virture of the rise in long-term 
bond prices and retreat of inter- 
est rates which were facilitated 
by Open Market Committee pur- 
chases, reduction of reserve re- 
quirements, as well as subsequent 
Treasury abstention from further 
long-term bond offerings. While 
those subsequent developments 
must have been a cause for sat- 
isfaction on the part of those who 
wanted easier money — indeed. 
Congressman Patman in the 
“Congressional Record” of May 
10, 1954, fixes the initiation of 
those 1953 Open Market Com- 
mittee purchases as May 11. 1953 
the very day the crusade was 
launched—the Democratic criti- 
cism was not dropped.! The pages 
of the “Congressional Record’ 
and other publications trace the 
crusade’s right down to the 
present 

On April 9. 1954. the 
money crusade received new im- 
petus with the publication by the 
Public Affairs Institute of a 178- 
Hard 


bk 
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soft- 


page book called “The 
Money Crusade by Bertram 
Gross and Wilfred Lumer. The 
volume was well launched. On 
the very day of its publicatior 
Senator Hubert Humphrey (D 





1 Charrman Martin of the Federal Re- 
serwe Beard has testified that the Oven 
Market Cemmittee decided to rewerse its 
pelicy during its meeting on May 6. 
1953. See printed hearings before the 
Heuwse Banking and Currency Committee. 
“Federal Reserwe Act Amendments™ May 
25 and 27. 1954, p. 15. 


Minn.) used it on the Senate floor 
during a long speech captioned 
“Tight Money: One Year After.” 
In the course of the speech he 
received “assists” from other 
Democratic legislators. including 
Messrs. Lehman, Neely. Johnston. 
Long, Mansfield, Douglas and a 
whole separate speech by Inde- 
pendent Senator Morse 

In a foreword to the book. “The 
Hard Money Crusade.” Mr. Dewey 
Anderson, Executive Director of 
the Public Affairs Institute. states: 
“To be properly understood. the 
monetary issue is a political as 
well as an economic problem.” 
Certainly this is true in the 
United States. The historic role 
of money as a political issue was 
indicated by the present writer 
last year in an article published 
in this magazine. (See “What Are 
They Doing to Our Monev in 
Washington®” by Herbert M. 
Bratter, “Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle,” Oct. 8, 1953, p. 1.) 
The present-day counterparts of 
the Nineteenth Century populists 
will doubtless find a “bible” in 
“The Hard Money Crusade.” It 
will be very surprising if the 
Democrats do not find use for it 
during the coming campaigns 

In this article we are not con- 
cerned with politics as such. The 
book is a bitter attack on the 
Treasury chiefs of today. espe- 
cially Mr. W. Randolph Burgess 
and his debt-management phil- 
osophy: but it has much broader 
targets. It is an attack on : 
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system as 

as developed here down to date 
The book predicates its argument 
on full employment as 
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ployment guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government. with inflation 
to be handled by direct controls 
not general instruments such as 
the interest rate 


The principal author of the 
book, Mr. Gross, is describe in 
a preface by Professor Seymour 
Harris as “the one probably most 
responsible for the Employment 
Act of 1946.” Before going into 
the book itself, from the Stand- 
point of its charges against the 
banks and lenders generally. we 
may glance at the special fore. 
word to it written by Congress. 
man Wright Patman long enough 
to quote: 


“The effort of Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey and his dep- 
uty, W. Randolph Burgess, to 
enthrone ‘hard money’ as the 
guide of all Administration policy 
involves far more than extra in- 
terest costs the immediate 
issue was its threat of a recession 
or even a depression. . . . Beyond 
this is a continuing, basic policy 
struggle . . . whether our nation 
shall have a dynamic. expanding 
economy with full employment 
as its goal, or a false ‘stability’ 
which means economic stagnation, 
growing unemployment, and un- 
necessary poverty. - 

“The New York Clearing House 
Association composed of big 
commercial banks, backing the 
Humphrey-Burgess viewpoint, .. 
think full employment should not 
be the principal goal of our eco- 
nomic policy. That demands of 
labor for improved wages should 
be suppressed. That farm price 
supports should be drastically 
lowered, if not ended altogether. 
That social security for our aged 
and incapacitated should be cut 
back. In brief. the hard money 
advocates would .minimize pro- 
grams to aid the great masses 
of our citizens as inflationary... .” 

Concluding. Mr. Patman rec- 
commends the book to those who 
want to understand “the basic 
conflict between the advocates of 
a return to hard times. and those 
of us who do not want America 
sold short... .” 

With this setting. let us now 
examine the main charges in the 
Gross and Lumer book dealing 
with lenders and particularly 
with the banks.- The points se- 
lected for examination. and our 
accompanying comments thereon 
are grouped under eight headings. 
(I) Charges as to the Supposed 
Stake Bankers Have in Tight 
Credit, High Interest Rates, 
“Hard Money.” 


Let us start with the proposi- 
tion see forth by Messrs. Gross 
and Lumer that the banks and 
other lenders have a vested in- 
terest in deflation and depression. 


They charge the banks with 
seeking deflation and depression. 
In stating what they regard as 
the banks’ reasoning, the authors 
of the book say (p. 38): “A good 
thing that might happen is a fall 
in prices. If this occurs it means 
that a loan advanced in 100-cents 
dollars will be repaid in dollars 
worth much more. If deflation 
holds the possibility of defaults, 
bankruptcies, and foreclosures, it 
also holds forth the promise of 
‘bargains. ~ 

To assert that the banks seek 
“defaults, bankruptcies and fore- 
closures” is not only a calumny, 


but an absurdity During the 
great depression of the 1930s 
banks themselves were among 
the worst victims of defaults, 
bankruptcies and foreclosures. 
The more prosperous the econ- 


omy and the more sound business 
activity that takes place. the bet- 
the banking business. 

If deflation 


depression 


ter for 
leads to disastrous 
conversely. an even 
~) _ , ~~ > - = 

cheaper dollar leads ultimately 
. ‘ d collapse 


see Fl ets 


. — > > 
.O arasticx 5 biatior at 


of the money. True, extreme ce- 





2 The writer as a free lance in the 
financial and econmemic fields bas a *Pe- 
cial interest in banking. For many years 
he has contributed articles to the 
magazine “Banking.” the monthly ™4£- 
azine ef the American Bankers Assoc! 
tien. and has contributed articles te? 
ether financial publications including the 
“Cemmercial and Financial Chronicle’; 
“Bankers Monthly”; “Savings Bank Jour- 
nal”; the “Fimancial Times” ( lon}, 
and “The Banker” (Lenden}; as well as 
many nen-financial publicatress. 
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lation and extreme inflation are 


rsastTOUS. But our credit sys- 


tem, incorporating central bank- 
ing influence In either direction, 
is set up and operated to avoid 
such disasters. : , 

"Just as the populists of the last 
century drew a sharp line be- 
tween the interests of “the peo- 
ple” and “Wall Street,” modern 
populism draws the same line to 
divide the nation into conflict- 
ing classes and direct their ap- 
eal to the workers and farmers 
and to that recent innovation, the 
GI homeowner. In effect “You 
shall not press down upon the 
prow of labor this crown of 
thorns; you shall not crucify man- 
kind on a cross of hard money!” 
This is doubtless effective Twen- 
tieth Century politics, but it is 
not good economics. 

How the book, “The Hard 
Money Crusade,” serves political 
ends was illustrated when Sena- 
tor James E. Murray (D., Mont.), 
addressed the Democratic leaders 
at their two-day meeting at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington 
on May 5, 1954. See the report in 
“The Evening Star” of that date. 
Senator Murray’s son, Charles E. 
Murray, who works in the Sena- 
tor’s office, is listed as one of 
the original sponsors of the Public 
Affairs Institute, which published 
“The Hard Money Crusade.” 

On the same page of the book 
(p. 38) we read: 

“Some bankers like to hark 
back to the days when commer- 
cial loans paid from 5 to 514% 

. when Treasury bonds brought 
yields close to 4% and were ex- 
empt from taxes... . 

“Early in 1953... the President 
of the Bankers Trust Company 
(said): . These rates are still 
low, both in historical perspective 
and in terms of what is desirable 
for sound banking.’ ” 

This point boils down to the 
question whether cheap money— 
pegged, low interest rates—make 
for sound banking. One need only 


ask oneself what the soundness 
of banking would be if interest 
rates approached zero. The in- 


terest rate is the price one must 
pay for borrowing. The price acts 
iy part aS a deterrent to unwise 
borrowing. A_ too-low interest 
rate tends to foster harmful in- 
flation. 

There are times when the econ- 
omy needs the stimulus of lower 
interest rates to encourage bor- 
rowing and stimulate production 
and employment. Also, there are 
times of boom, when borrowing 
should be made less easy so as 
to avoid inflation. This is a prin- 
ciple widely recognized by stu- 
dents of money and banking here 
and abroad. But, as has been par- 
ticularly evident in other coun- 
tries, principle is often shoved 
aside for politics; and in this re- 
spect this U. S. A. is no exception. 

“Secretary Humphrey’s view,” 
we read on p. 35, “that interest 
rates are still low, expressed in 
the Spring of 1953 can only 
serve to reassure bankers that 
the campaign to restore interest 
rales to the pre-depression levels 
Which they consider normal will 
be Carried foward.” 

secretary Humphrey’s 
view on interest rates being “still 
does not necessarily imply 
intention on his part to work 
their increase. 


" is one thing to compare pres- 
eT 


quoted 
low” 
al 

for 


en rates with historical experi- 
and obviously, if we are to 
‘OOK at history we cannot help 
‘ook at pre-1930, since most of 


Bu history occurred before 1930. 
ut it is another thing to impute 
intention to restore rates to 
historical highs. 

“hard money” views of 
NMarew Mellon as related by 
roert Hoover subsequently are 
(p. 40) as representing a 
nt school of thought in busi- 
circles. 

The Andrew Mellon 


for handling booms: 
Gate | 


Yuoted 
eur 
Ai Tf 


Ne@sc 


formula 
‘Liqui- 
d: abor, liquidate stocks, liqui- 
— the farmers, liquidate real 


Stale 
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Andrew Mellon liveg a gener- 
ation ago. Alli of us have learned 
something since then. Not only is 
there no basis for charging such 
views to the banking profession 
of 1954, but it should be empha- 
sized that as presently operating 
Federal Reserve influence is used 
to prevent the development of 
such a situation as Mr. Mellon 
may have had in mind. 


(Il) Charges as to the Supposedly 
Dominant and Wrongful In- 
fluence of Banks on the 
Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve Board Resulting in 
Official Policies Beneficial to 
the Banks. 


In the book we read (p. 48): 
“At times the Federal Reserve 
System has served mainly 
as a service agency for the bank- 
ing system, helping dominant 
bankers achieve higher rates of 
return on their lending activities 
and a decisive voice in national 
economic policies.” Also (p. 49), 
quoting Marriner Eccles: “So far 
as I know, there is no other major 
governmental power entrusted to 
a Federal agency composed in 
part of representatives of the or- 
ganizations which are the subject 
of regulation by that agency.” 

The reader of the quoted state- 
ments is asked to believe, it 
would seem, that any increase of 
interest rates or tightening of 
credit is designed to help “domi- 
nant bankers” and any opposite 
course is in the general interest. 
Was it wrong for Banker Eccles 
to accept a post on the Federal 
Reserve Board? 

The fact that banking is rep- 
resented in the policy-making of 
the Federal Reserve System is 
not so unique as those we have 
just quoted think nor unfitting 
in a country that believes in rep- 
resentative government in which 
all elements concerned partici- 
pate in the formulation of policy. 
It would be indeed strange if 
no one with shipping experience 
were named to the Maritime 
Board, no one with communica- 
tions experience to the FCC. no 
one with business experience to 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
no businessman to the Commerce 
Department’s Business Advisory 
Council, or to emergency control 
agencies, etc. It would be strange 
to set as qualification for mem- 
bership on the Federal Reserve 
Board or in Federal Reserve Bank 
offices that persons with bank- 
ing experience might not serve. 
If bankers should not be chosen 
to run a labor union, should Fed- 
eral Reserve policy be formulated 


by mechanics, electricians and 
carpenters? 
In the preface to the book 


(pp. xiii-xiv) Professor Seymour 
Harris writes: “Should a leading 
banker of undoubtedly personal 
integrity whose name has always 
been associated with a policy of 
allowing the bond market to find 
its own level, and on the whole 
with a profit to the financial in- 
stitutions, be allowed to deter- 
mine debt policies?” 

As we have indicated above, 
if the emphasis of this question 
is on the word “banker,” the 
answer is. “Who is better quali- 
fied than a banker? We would 
not recommend that a banker be 
put in charge of the Bureau of 
Standards or an engineer in the 
post of Attorney General.” 


If rather the question relates 
to the belief of this particular 
banker (W. Randolph Burgess) 
in the free money market, the 
implication of the question Is that 
we should have some non-be- 
liever in the free market direct 
the Treasury's financings. 


The implication that the Treas- 


financings are conducted with 


ury 
» view to profiting the financial 
institutions rathe! than in the 
interest of the nation Is an in- 


sulting reflection on the patriotism 


of the particular man or men con~ 
cerned. 
The book (py 47) quotes “Bank- 


trends,” an independent Washing- 





ton newsletter for bankers, as 
Saying: “The fact that the Eisen- 
hower Administration is domi- 
nated by bankers is a source of 
pride to many in the financial 
world.” Further it states that: 


“All the foregoing are what the 
critics call big bankers, and used 
synonymously with big business.” 

The facts about bankers in this 
and previous governments were 
set forth in an article by this 
writer last year3 It was then 
shown that the proportion of 
bankers in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is smaller than in the 


two preceding administrations: 
and that bankers, like others, 


have been called to appropriate 
government service throughout 
the history of the United States. 
The “Banktrends” statement was 


in effect drawn from a criticism 


3 “Bankers in Government Service,” by 


Herbert Bratter, 
1953. 


“Banking,’” December 


of bankers which had appeared 
in the “Congressional Record” a 
few days before. 

In the book’s preface (p. xiv) 
we read: “Is debt policy a matter 
of concern only for financial in- 
stitutions, or are the interests of 


labor, business, farmers, home- 
owners, taxpayers involved? 
(Burgess: ‘I might add that a 


number of conferences were held 
with leading investor groups in 
the period preceding the offer- 
ing of the 34%,% bonds .. .’).” 
The preface implies that the 
purpose of the conference was to 
look after the interests of the in- 
vestor groups, rather than to as- 
certain what policy would be in 
the best interests of the nation, 
including labor, business, farmers, 
homeowners, etc. This gratuitous 
implication is unwarranted. For 
years the Treasury has been con- 
sulting investor groups concern- 
ing the market situation prior to 
undertaking large financings and 
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these groups are not confined to 
commercial bankers. If the 
Treasury on such occasions con- 
sulted labor unions or farm or- 
ganizations, what help could they 
give? One might as well argue 
that the Commerce Department’s 
Business Advisory Council should 
be composed of farmers, brick- 
layers, GI’s or just “taxpayers,” 
rather than businessmen or that 
the Agricultural Department 
when necessary for a policy de- 
cision should consult an advisory 
group of sailors, rather than 
farming or farm-products repre- 
sentatives. 

Certainly the interests of all 
elements of the population, all 
social and economic groups, must 
be considered in anything so im- 
portant as Treasury financing op- 
erations; but if we are to have a 
free economy and free markets 


the interest rate on individual 


Continued on page 22 
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~ Continued from page 21 


The Crusade Against 
Sound Money 


. issues of Treasury securities has 
to be determined ad hoc, and it 
is this duty which the Congress 
has delegated to the Treasury De- 
partment. The dangers incurred 
in attempting to fix rates per- 
petually low for social purposes 
ate discussed below. 


(III) Criticisms of Banker-Backed 
Sound Money Campaigns 


The Gross and Lumer book 
states (pp. 40; 42): “The hard 
money crusade got under way in 
41946 .. . The Committee on Public 
Debt Policy .. . served as the first 
brain trust of the interest 
beosters.” 


Sound-money organizations 
fhave participated in American 
public discussions of money ques- 
tions over many decades. They 
did not originate in 1946, the year 
of the Employment Act with 
which the “The Hard Money 
Crusade” is concerned. The book 
pins the name “crusade” on the 

“activities of opponents of infla- 
tion. However, as we noted at the 
outset of this article, it is rather 
the book itself which is identified 
with a self-styled “crusade,” the 
soft-money crusade. 


The New York State Bankers 
Association is criticized in the 
book (pp. 32) for appropriating 
$250,000 for an “educational” 
campaign on “sound money.” 


The need for such public edu- 
cation at the time was evident in 
the pages of the “Congressional 
Record” recording speeches of 
members of the Congress on 
money rates and financing policy. 
The NYSBA’s decision was taken 
at its convention in May, 1953. 
it was on May 11 that the 20 
@Memocratic Senators and Con- 
g@ressmen who had been criticiz- 
ing the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve Board for their public debt 
and credit policies, launched 
their “crusade.” Small wonder, 
then, that bankers saw a need to 
inform the public on sound 
money. 


(iV) Charges Relating to Banking 
Profits and te “Subsidy” of 
the Banks by the Govern- 
ment. 


One of the main contentions of 
the book is that banks make too 
Marge profits, that by insidious 
aneans they get the authorities in 
‘Washington to adopt policies that 
#well the banks’ gains. On p. 52, 
for example: “The profits of 
American bankers after taxes rose 
more than 400% from 1935 to 1952. 
Radical proposals to socialize the 
Sanking system, eliminate the in- 


terest rate subsidy on government 
borrowing, or subject the bankers 
to stronger control made no head- 
way,” the authors regretfully add. 

A statement like that just 
impressive, 
wnatil one places it in its proper 


quoted may sound 


inordi- 
business? 


setting. Is banking an 
mately profitable 


Corporation earnings 


policy of 1953 line the 
pockets unduly? In _ the 
4954 issue of the widely respected 
maonthly letter of the 
City Bank of New York appears a 


tabulation of 1952 and 1953 profits 
in a long list of fields of activity 


én this capitalistic country. 


The table shows that between 
4952 and 1953 commerical banks’ 
@et income after taxes increased 
hy 11%. But here is a list of other 
activities as reported in the same 
table, showing how much their 
profits increased in 1953; as com- 


@ared with 1952: 


In 
4935, corporate profits after taxes, 
banks included, were $2.3 billion. 
They rose to $18.6 billion in 1952, 
an increase of more than 700%. 
excluding 
thanks rose even more than that. 
Did the so-called “hard money” 
banks’ 
April, 


National 


Dairy products —___------- _11% 
cad 97 
Other food products___-_-_- 14 
Tobacco products ___---- 16 
CE (GEE tid cnamennosa 19 


Hosiery, knitted goods____12 


Carpets, floor coverings__25 
Other textile products____36 
Clothing and apparel__-_-_- 13 
Shoes, leather, etc.___----_- 31 


Tires, rubber products____12 
Furniture, wood products_11 


Paint and varnish_______- 23 
ee ae 11 
Glass products -___-_.----- 12 
Irom amd steek............ 37 
Aircraft & parts_____----- 32 
Shipbuilding - __-.---~.--- 39 
Food chain stores... _-_--- 29 


Electric power, gas, etc.___11 
Telephone & telegraph____21 
Restaurant & hotel____-- 15 
Investment trusts 
Sales finance 


If the banks really engineered 
the tighter money conditions of 
1953, they certainly were working 
in the interests of a much broader 
group than themselves. 

If dearer money is so good for 
the banks, why don’t their 1953 
profits reflect it? National banks 
in 1953 earned 7.92% on their 
average capital funds, whereas in 
1952 they earned 8.17%, accord- 
ing to official figures released by 
the Comptroller of the Currency.4 

“Between 1934 and 1941 
profits after taxes rose by nearly 
$800 million for all insured com- 
mercial banks,’ we note on p. 76 
of the book. 

From this sentence one might 
suspect that the greedy banks 
were aiready earning handsomely 
in 1934 and should have been 
satisfied to let well enough alone. 
Actually, the $800 million repre- 
sents the difference between a 
net loss of $340 million in 1934 
and net profits of $454.6 million 
in 1941! Had the authors instead 
compared 1941 with 1936 they 
would have had to report a de- 
cline in bank profits. 

On p. 78 we find: “. . . the year 
1953 opened with a significant 
Federal Reserve Board action 
raising rediscount rates which 
enabled commercial banks to fur- 
ther increase profits. In the first 
half of 1953, despite a drop in 
deposits and investments, bank 
profits rose.” The statement in 
the book is based on a newspaper 
article. 

For the first half of 1953, the 
“Federal Reserve Bulletin” (Oc- 
tober, 1953, p. 1114) shows that 
all member banks earned 8% on 
their capital, as compared with 
exactly the same percentage dur- 
ing the first half of 1952. Meas- 
ured in dollars rather than in 
percentage ratio bank profits 
were higher in the first half of 
1953 than in the first half of 1952, 
but—as shown by the National 
City Bank of New York tabula- 
tion which we quoted above 
—the 1953 increase was not as 
great as for many other lines of 
activity. 

“In rationalizing the demand of 
certain banking institutions for 
high and quick profits the hard 
money advocates always talk of 
current problems . ”" we read 
on p. 76. 


This statement interestingly re- 
veals the slant of the book. Not 
the slightest attempt is made to 
document the statement that “cer- 
tain banks” are demanding high 
and quick profits. Are we to con- 
clude that profits have no place 
in banking, that banks should be 
eleemosynary institutions or 
should belong to the State? 

Along the same lines is this 
item in the book (p. 69): 

“. . . the inner core of the hard 
money coalition is compesed - of 


4 April 28, 1954, press release. H-462., 
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groups concerned with immediate 
economic gain. By late Septem- 
ber with a decline already under 
way, the President of the Ameri- 


can Bankers Association .. . [as 
reported in the “Wall Street 
Journal”’] ‘expressed fear that 


Federal rmonetary and fiscal au- 
thorities might act too quickly to 
try to offset ‘readjustments’ in 
some phases of the economy.’ ” 

The objectives of the _ soft- 
money coalition are not spelled 
out in the book beyond the ex- 
pression “full employment.” 
When the Treasury was financing 
at higher interest rates in the 
Spring of 1953 a business maga- 
zine editorialized that it was glad 
to know that the brakes worked, 
but that it did not want to go 
through the windshield. What 
the ABA President presumably 
meant was that he did not want 
to go through the back window 
either. Students and practitioners 
of central banking are in agree- 
ment that central-bank activity 
in steadying a country’s economy 
is not an exact science, but an 
art that requires the central in- 
stitution to feel its way, whether 
it is seeking to counteract a tight- 
ening or an easing situation.5 

Subsidy of Banking is another 
target of the book (p. 80): 

“Bankers are the most vigorous 
critics of subsidies whenever they 
are used to maintain farm prod- 
tion, to provide low-rent hous- 
ing, schools, or low-cost school 
lunch programs. When it comes 
to subsidizing the banking sys- 
tem itself, bankers have an en- 
tirely different attitude ... so 
they now seek higher government 
interest payments which subsi- 
dize the commercial banks.”’ 

The passage is characteristic of 
the mixture of demagoguery and 
unsupported charges that abound 
in the book. By what study has it 
been determined that bankers are 
the most vigorous critics of such 
subsidies, or even critics at all? 
No evidence is presented in the 
book. The latter, on the other 
hand, gives abundant evidence 
that its authors are “the most 
vigorous critics” of subsidies to 
banking and most firm believers 
in an economy favorable to an 
ever-upward inflationary wage 
spiral such as we experienced 
during the postwar years. 


The book’s claim that higher 
interest rates on Government se- 
curities are a subsidy to banking 
are based on fallacious assump- 
tions and contain unwarranted 
implications: (1) that Treasury 
interest rate policy is formulated 
for the sake of banks’ profits; (2) 
that “certain banks” influence or 
control Treasury interest-rate de- 
cisions; (3) that the interest banks 
earn on their holdings of Govern- 
ment securities is an unearned, 
undeserved “rakeoff,”’ for which 
they render no services of equiva- 
lent value to the nation. None of 
these assumptions or implications 
is demonstrated. 


_ Here is a variation of the sub- 
sidy theme (p. 81): “. . . . banks 
acquire government securities at 


no cost ... by Federal Reserve 
reduction in ‘reserve require- 
ments.’ ” 


It appears that the book’s auth- 
ors do not believe in our existing 
central banking and commercial 
banking systems; nor in the pres- 
ent system of American capital- 
ism, free markets, etc.6 If a re- 
duction in reserve requirements 
(and weren't the opponents of the 
Treasury’s sound money policies 
in 1953 asking for easing of cred- 
it?) is a subsidy to banks, then 





5 Cf. Federal Reserve Board, “The Fed- 
eral Reserve System —Purposes and 
Functions”, 3rd edition, 1954, especially 
Chapter IX, “Influence of Reserve Bank- 
ing on Economic Stability.” 

6 For Mr. Gross at least there is no 
such thing as a “free market,” nor per- 
haps ever was. In his book, “The Legis- 
lative Struggle,” he writes (p. 28): “The 
so-called days of laissez faire were days 
when group organization and group con- 
flict were also essential parts of the so- 
cial structure. For Adam Smith, the 
mythical beauties of the free market 
constituted valuable propaganda in the 
campaign for private business organiza- 
tions against state-fostered monopolies.” 


what is a raksing of reserve re- 
quirements such as the Federal 
Reserve Board at times has re- 
quired? Is it the singling out of 
the banks for special punishment? 
If so, it is strange that the sup- 
posedly - so - influential “certain 
banks” de not at such times howl 
so that they may be heard. 

On p. 82: “. .. this payment [of 
interest to banks] may be unduly 
swelling bank profits, enriching 
bank stockholders and subsidizing 
free banking services for large 
corporations.” 

If there is something you would 
like to prove, but cannot, just as- 
sert it. Hitler showed what can 
be done with this technique: make 
your statement and reiterate it 
again and again and again. We 
are supposed to believe that the 
services the banks render free to 
the national community are ren- 
dered only to big corporations 
and for no one else’s benefit; and 
it is implied that large corpora- 
tions are an evil doing no one but 
themselves any good. 

In its July 1954 “Monthly Bank 
Letter” the National City Bank of 
New York discusses the meaning 
and probable effects of the latest 
reduction in reserve requirements. 
In the light of the contentions 
of “The Hard Money Crusade” 
that tighter money is in the inter- 
est of the banks, it is worth noting 
that there is as the National City 
Bank calls it “another aspect.” 
The bank states: 


“One aspect of providing bank 
reserves by lowering reserve re- 
quirements is that it allows banks 
to invest more of their funds, and 
therefore affords supporting in- 
fluence to bank earnings. .. . 

“The height of the (reserve) 
requirements, in combination with 
prevailing cheap money policies 
and rising costs and taxes, has 
repelled investor interest in bank 
shares with the result that banks 
are frequently valued in the mar- 
ket for less than their liquidating 
value — ‘worth more dead than 
alive’ as one bank stock analyst 
put it. Since 1939 more than 500 
commercial banks have either 
liquidated or given up their ident- 
ity by merger. 

“In view of the generally low 
capital ratios between bank capi- 
tal accounts and liabilities, there 
is a public interest involved in a 
level of bank earnings which will 
close the gap between the market 
and book value of bank shares 
and enable banks to build and 
attract capital.” 


(V) Statements Calculated to Set 
Off Big and Small Banks— 
Also Borrowers and Lenders 
—in Antagonistic Classes. 

The theory that bigness is an 
evil in the economic world is cat- 
ered to in an effort to break down 
our present central banking sys- 
tem. This is linked to the Shy- 
lock prejudice against all money 
lenders, a prejudice as old as civ- 

ilization. Thus (pp. 83-9): 


“Interest rate increases impair 
position of small banks and small 
investors . . . Book losses of ma- 
jor consequence to small banks 
and small investors They 
bought their government bonds 
at a time when it was tacitly un- 
derstood that they could always 
sell them at par... Bank reports 
for 1953” disclose “how the large 
banks gained from the initial rise 
in interest rates and fall in bond 
prices, and the subsequent recov- 
ery of bond prices . . . if the bonds 
a bought were held to matur- 
eee 

Figures for 1953 profits which 
we quote elsewhere herein show 
that profitwise the country (i.e., 
small) banks did better than the 
New York and Chicago (i.e., large) 
banks. The book’s authors are in- 
consistent. They argue that the 
book losses that attended the rise 
in long-term interest rates dur- 
ing the first half of 1953 were bad 
for small banks, but by the time 
their vohame was published, those 
book losses had turned into book 
profits, concerning which they are 
silent. The authors point to book 


profits of big New York 
which bought governments ~ _ 
bottom of the 1953 marke. °° 
though there is no as 
those book profits 
appear later. 
Federal Reserve st 
that for 1953 total 


al. 
surance that 
will not dis. 


atistics show 
losses 


. e am 
charge-offs on securities oo 
recoveries on securities and prof. 
its on securities sold were for 


country member banks, 0.96”; " 
average total capital; and for Ney 
York City banks, 1.18%. In othe, 
words, the big, slick New York 
banks indicted by Gross and 
Lumer, made a poorer showing on 
securities in 1953 than did the 
small country banks for whom 
tears are being shed. Gross losses 
and charge-offs on securities in 
1953 were 1.33% for country 
banks and 1.52% for New York 
banks. 

Both the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the FDIC allow 
banks to carry government secur- 
ities at par, regardless of market 
prices, if bought at par. 

True, some small investors ma 
have sold bonds at the bottom of 
the 1953 dip in the bond market, 
There may have been an expecta. 
tion, but certainly no guaranty 
that bonds of the U.S. would have 
an assured price of par at all times 
from date of issuance to maturity. 
The only bonds guaranteed as to 
redemption value before maturity 
have been savings bonds espec- 
ially .designed- for the small in- 
vestor. 

Most banks’ holdings of govern- 
ment securities are in short ma- 
turities, which fluctuate little in 
“book value” or market price.7 A 
larger part of the portfolios of 
government securities held by 
country banks (44.8%) matured 
within a year than in the case of 
New York and Chicago banks 
(43.8%), according to “Treasury 
Bulletin,” March 1954, p. 31, Ta- 
ble 2. 

Admittedly, tight money policy 
in the Federal Reserve dictated 
by national needs would tend to 
make bond portfolios less liquid 
than theretofore, thereby tending 
to reduce the willingness of banks 
to extend credit, but that is pre- 
eisely one of the aims of central- 
bank money tightening at a time 
of boom. 

Now we come upon a class- 
against-class argument (p. 70): 

“An increase in interest rates 
transfers money from the pockets 
of borrowers to the pockets of 
lenders. How valuable this trans- 
fer operation has been to the 
larger banking institutions .. . 

This is one of many places 
where the book caters to the his- 
toric prejudice against “Wall 
Street.” Note the bank profits 
for 1953 reported by the Federal 
Reserve Board on Feb. 8, 1954. 


1953 Net Profits of Banks After 
Taxes as Percentage of Total 
Capital Accounts: 


New York City member 


OS EES Ee 6.37% 
Chicago member banks-- 7.8 
Reserve city member - 

ee. Oe 
Country member banks- - 8.1 
All member banks- ------ 7.8 
Thus we see that in 1953, 4 

year of tighter, then easier, 
money, country banks ear ned 
more, proportionately to see 


capital, than the big New 
banks. Moreover, in the very 5 
when the “dire and conspirator 
ial” events alluded to in the book 
were supposed to be occurs 
the banks of the two big centre 
reserve cities, New York and ¢ hi- 
cago, were earning at a smaller 
ratio to their capital than 1" 199%, 
whereas the country banks’ ea! 
ings ratio did not decline. 7 

The preliminary FRB data show 
that country banks earned 3.1 “ 
in both 1952 and 1953, tea 
the ratio for New York banks v 
clined from 7.1 to 6.3 and that % 


7 Records show that during 1953 Gor! 

ernment securities held by co" ”., 

s on the average had 25 y°** 

run to the first call date and 3.75 
te maturity. 
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Chicago banks from 8.6 to 7.8. 
The figures do not support this 
attack on the banks. 

A similar “class” item is itali- 

-jzed on p. 86: 
Cocco to the ‘1953 Survey 
of Consumer Finances’ 86% of all 
families and individuals in the 
United States reported they re- 
ceived no interest, dividend or 
trust fund income in 1952.” 

The survey mentioned was not 
a census or poll of all families 
and individuals, but a limited 
sampling. It is true, as reported 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
that 86% of those polled in the 
1953 annual survey so reported. 
But the following statement 
which appeared in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin of August 1951 
(reprint, p. 13) on the occasion of 
a similar annual survey of con- 
sumer finances should be care- 
fully noted: 

“Income in 1950 from dividends, 
interest, trust funds and royalties 
was reported by 12% of all spend- 
ing units; the same as in 1949. 
As indicated in previous years, 
this should be considered a sub- 
stantial understatement of the 
frequency of such receipts. A 
great many people forget or dis- 
regard these items, especially 
when the amounts are small.” 
(Italics supplied.) 

A large part of the population 
holds savings bonds, on which the 
interest accumulate and is paid as 
part of the redemption value. A 
study by the Brookings Institution 
(“Share Ownership in the United 
States,” by Lewis A. Kimmel, 
1952, p. 119) shows that some 
43,000,000 individuals owned E- 
bonds. 


(VI) Criticisms of Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Policies 
Which Are Fundamental to 
Private - Enterprise Banking 
as We Know It Today. 


On pp. 9, 29 and passim: the 
book criticizes both the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve author- 
ities for rapidly forcing interest 
rates up in early 1953. Thus: “The 
key to the interest-boosting spiral 
of 1953 lay in the Federal Reserve 
Board raising the rediscount rate 
and tightening the reserve posi- 
tion of member banks in the face 
of the continuing demand for 
credit from all sectors of an ex- 
panding economy.” 

This sentence goes to the heart 
of the subject. Apparently, the 
authors believe, whenever there 
is a demand for credit it should 
be met. The monetary authorities 
have been equipped by law with 
powers to ease credit when it is 
too tight and to tighten it when it 
is too easy; powers to move in al- 
ternate directions. The book evi- 
dences a strong bias in favor of a 
monetary and credit system which 
moves only in the direction of 
expansion. 


The book appears to recognize 
no such thing as boom or infla- 
tion, preferring instead the catch- 
Phrase “full employment.” It 
operates on the theory that, 
whenever there is a demand for 
credit from consumers, business- 
men, municipalities and others, 
that demand should be met, and 
met at a fixed predictable rate of 
interest. The dangers of inflation 
it would tackle by non-monetary 
controls over materials and prices. 
Its thesis amounts to an argument 
in favor of a State-directed econ- 
omy using direct controls in place 
of general controls. 


Appendix tables 5 and 9 of the 
book give estimates of the extra 
Cost of interest to the government 
and others as a result of the rise 
'n Interest rates in early 1953. 


It will be noted that the authors 
carefully end their tables and cal- 
culations in mid-1953, when 
svoney rates were just about at 

neir peak. They do not reveal 
the effects of the subsequent de- 
‘Ine in interest rates. On the sub- 
lect of the tables the following 
Guotations of the views of Senator 
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Paul Douglas of Illinois, the 
Douglas Committee” and the 
Patman Committee” speak for 
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themselves. On the Senate floor 
on Feb. 22, 1951, Senator Douglas 
stated (Congressional Record,” 
p. 1474): 

“. .. The costs to the govern- 
ment and to the people have been 
far greater than the gains which 
we have made from a lower in- 
terest rate. The increase in prices 
since Korea are probably already 
adding to the Federal Government 
costs at the approximate rate of 
six billion a year. 

“The cost of meeting the inter- 
est on the public debt is now 
roughly $5,800,000,000. ... It is a 
conservative estimate that there 
has been a general increase in 
prices of commodities and services 
of roughly 10% as a result of the 
inflation; so that this inflationary 
price increase, then is already 
costing the government at least 
$6,000,000,000, and possibly more. 
That is in excess of the total 
amount which the government 
now pays in interest. 


“Even if interest rates were 
doubled, which is at best a very 
remote possibility, the added cost 
of meeting the interest on the 
public debt would not equal the 
cost to the government because of 
the rise in prices that has already 
taken place. [Italics supplied.] 


“Furthermore, our whole so- 
ciety has been greatly disturbed 
and convulsed by the increase in 
the cost of living which has taken 
place; and no one knows what 
lies ahead. The responsibility for 
all this lies proximately and im- 
mediately with the Federal Re- 
serve, but ultimately and really 
with the Treasury. 1 am not in- 
terested in putting anyone in the 
pillory and holding him up to 
public scorn. I am not interested 
in castigating people or institu- 
tions for the fun of it. I am vital- 
ly concerned, however, as to what 
will happen to this country if this 
policy is not changed... .” 

The “Douglas Committee” rec- 
ommended: 

“., to restrict credit and raise 
interest rates for general stabili- 
zation purposes ... even if the 
cost should prove to be a signifi- 
cant increase in service charges 
on the Federal Debt.’ 

Endorsing the foregoing views, 
the “Patman Committee” in its 
report in 1952 stated: “The Sub- 
committee, after taking into ac- 
count the evidence submitted to 
it and the changed circumstances 
of the past two years, sees no rea- 
son to alter the recommendation 
on this point made by the earlier 
subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator Douglas.” 

Alluding to the mid-November 
1953 financing as the first reduc- 
tion in interest rates made by the 
Treasury, the book observes 
(p. 33): “Apart from this belated 
response by the Treasury to pre- 
vailing market rates there was no 
reversal of the Treasury’s defla- 
tionary debt - managed philoso- 
kc. 

When it suits the book’s pur- 
pose, as here, it describes the 
Treasury as responding in its in- 
terest - rate policy to market 
forces, whereas elsewhere, as in 
the discussion of the 30-year 344s 
(on pages 19-20), it describes the 
Treasury as making the market 
rate of interest. 

“Korea: Hard Money Wins Im- 
portant Battles.” we are _ told. 
“Between mid-1950 and the end 
of 1952, unlike the World 
War II period, this wartime in- 
crease was handled at higher in- 
stead of lower interest rates.” 

At various places in the book 
appear references to “victories” 
of “hard-money proponents” sim- 
ilar to the one auoted. Obviouslv 
such pre-1953 “victories” cannot 
be pinned to the Administration 
which assumed office in 1953 or 
to the former banker held respon- 
sible elsewhere in the volume. 

“As an alternative to a hard 





8 Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, report of the Subcommittee on 


Monetary, Credit and Fiscal Policies, 
1950. pp. 1-2. 

9 Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. report of the Subcommittee on 
General Credit Centre) and Debt Man- 
agement, 1952, p. 36. 


money program, we advocate a 
policy of low and generally stable 
interest rates, and an ample, 
though not excessive supply of 
money and credit. . . . By elim- 
inating uncertainty and by keep- 
ing production and capital costs 
low, a policy of permanently low 
interest rates can help promote a 
high and _ sustainable level of 
business investment and residen- 
tial construction,” state the 
authors on page 5. 

There is no assurance that this 
“ideal” policy would work. It did 
not work in the period from 1933 
to 1939. 

The authors seem to believe 
that a boom should never be in- 
terfered with, at least not by 
monetary measures. By their cri- 
terion, we may conclude, employ- 
ment may never be overfull. If 
during a period of war or defense 
activity the labor force is em- 
ployed overtime and housewives 
take outside jobs for patriotic rea- 
sons, after the emergency no such 
jobs should be given up. This is 
based on the fallacy that working 
is an object in itself. In the USSR 
everybody works; women doing 
heavy manual labor. The USSR 
has “full employment” at all 
times. Should that be our goal? 

“Consideration might be given 
to establishing a 242% ceiling for 
long-term bonds and a pattern of 
rate ceilings on intermediate and 
short-term securities consistent 
with the long-term rate ceiling. 
Such ceilings would, of course, be 
subject to statutory adjustments, 
thus restoring to the Congress 
some of its powers over monetary 
and credit policy. The desirability 
of setting rates below the ceiling 
should be _ fully recognized.” 
(p. 130) 

The following pertinent passage 
we quote from “Introduction to 
Economics,” by Van Sickle and 
Rogge: 

“Cyclical fluctuations (depres- 
sions) come because the interest 
rate is not permitted to perform 
its proper function, which is to 
tell would-be investors how many 
resources consumers are willing 
to release for production of capi- 
tal goods. 

“Increases in the supply of 
loanable funds during the expan- 
sion phase, coming from stocks of 
newly-created money, prevent the 
interest rate from rising to warn 
investors that there is a shortage 
of real savings. Thus they are led 
into error, into the error of 
launching more capital projects 
than consumers will let them 
complete.” 

What the ever - cheap - money 
school advocates must make Ben- 
jamin Franklin turn over in his 
grave. It’s theory is that all wants 
are legitimate and should be fi- 
nanced by credit, even if money 
has to be printed for the purpose, 
one must conclude from this book. 

Gross and Lumer write (p. 106): 


“As part of the effort to ‘sell’ 
the high interest rate policy, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey 
asserted that higher interest rates 
would induce people to save and 
invest more of their income in 
Treasury securities, thereby re- 
ducing the demand for goods and 
services and easing inflationary 
pressures. ... An opposite effect 
can [sic] result... . It is a popu- 
lar fallacy that high interest rates 
[such as those of the spring of 
1953] provide a strong incentive 
to savers.” 


From the Home Loan Bank 
Board press release of May 8, 
1954: 


“Savings accounts of American 
people in the major types of fi- 
nancial institutions — together 
with investments in U. S. savings 
bonds and life insurance reserves 
—rose by more than $12 billion 
in 1953. . .. That is the highest 
gain of record except for the 1943- 
45 period, when the wartime 
boom. and the shortages of con- 
summers’ goods produced a much 
higher volume of savings... 

“The figures include backlogs 
of savings in commercial and 
mutual savings banks, savings and 
Joan associations, cooperative 
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banks and similar organizations, 
plus postal savings, accumulations 
of savings bonds and cash values 
of life insurance policies.” 


(VII) Contentions That Treasury 
Financing Policies Have 
Worked to Enrich Banks, 
With the Implication That 
This Was a Major Purpose 
of the Official Decisions. 

Describing the 30-year 3%% 
loan announced by the Treasury 
April 8, 1953, the book (pp. 19-21) 
emphatically condemns the Treas- 
ury’s action on several grounds. 
Of special interest to the financial 
community is the statement that 
“the issue paved the way for a 
general rise in interest rates, par- 
ticularly for long-term private 
borrowing.” 

It is true that the prices of gov- 
ernment bonds are generally 
viewed as the best criterion of 
long-term interest rates. But to 
admit this is not to say that the 
Treasury sets the general rate of 
interest. When the Treasury goes 
into the market it has to compete 
with other borrowers for the 
money available for investment. 
Government bonds are the bench- 
mark of the money market in the 
sense that their market is broader 
and they are more fungible than 
other securities; and it is the price 
which the money market is will- 
ing to pay for long-term govern- 
ments that sets the pace for money 
rates. The conditions for a rise in 
interest rates were already pres- 
ent when the Treasury went into 
the market for 30-year money. 

The funds which the 30-year 
issue took out of the market ad- 
mittedly added to the tightness of 
money and had a much more di- 
rect effect on long-term rates than 
would have been felt from a se- 
ries of short-term Treasury bor- 
rowings. But this is a matter of 
debt management. Any long-term 
U. S. bond offering would have 
tightened money in the first half 
of 1953, and that was the inten- 
tion. But to argue against long- 
term issues in general is to argue 
for continuance of a huge out- 
standing demand or near-demand 
public debt indefinitely. 

The book in various places re- 
fers to “insiders” being able to 
profit from Treasury financings. 
This seems to be implicit also in 
the book’s discussion of the 34%, % 
issue on page 19, where it states 
that the announcement of the is- 
sue was preceded by Treasury 


profitable opportunities were 
created for the larger lending in~ 
stitutions.” Just why any opper— 
tunities available to big banks 
should not be available as well to 
small banks is not made clear. 

“For the first time in several 
years in 1953 commercial banks” 
investments expanded faster. tham 

their loans,” it is pointed owt 
When $2.2 billion 8-year bonds 
were offered in October 1953, sub— 
scription totalled over $12% bil- 
lion, “suggesting that the rate oef— 
fered exceeded that which was 
necessary to attract the needed 
funds (p. 20).” In short, we are 
advised, this was “a ‘big bankex™ 
oriented Treasury debt manage— 
ment policy (p. 21).” 

Such a development is perfectly 
natural during a period of busi 
ness and inventory adjustment. 
Where there is less demand for 
business credit, it is but logieak 
for banks to pay greater attention 
to securities. 

“Free riders” have been a re— 
current problem to the Treasury 
for many years. They were evem 
a problem during the wartime 
financing when the 2%% long- 
term rate was pegged. The “big- 
banker oriented Treasury policy” 
is simply an unsupported asser- 
tion of the authors of the book. 

“The decision to raise rates di& 
serve to increase lenders’ profits. 
In conjunction with the tighten— 
ing of credit, raising rates set the 
stage for a corrective recession 
..., it says (p. 36). 

That the raising of rates, as it i» 
here called, was the result of eeo- 
nomic forces, not of diabolical 
plotting, we have already pointed 
out. That banks make a higher 
percentage return on their loans 
when interest rates rise is undeni- 
able. But, as in other economie 
affairs, when the cost of borrow— 
ing rises, fewer loans are incurred 
at banks; the volume of borrow— 
ing by bank customers tends te 
diminish. Indeed, that is the ob— 
jective of central-bank money— 
tightening policies. 

When the volume diminishes, 
bank profits tend to be restrained. 
If it were possible for the govern— 
ment to cause the price of auto~— 
mobiles, for instance, to be raised, 
it could perhaps be claimed thae 
this would add to the profits of 
the automobile manufacturers; 
but it would not follow that aa 
increase in price would be ae- 
companied by undiminished car 
sales. The same applies to bank 


conferences with tepresentatives jending. Credit is in effect a 
of commercial banks — among commodity that is “sold” at a 
others—and quotes, with italics, “price.” 


the “Journal of Commerce” to the 
effect that the 3%% coupon had 
been anticipated. . 


We have already commented on 
the Treasury’s pre-financing con- 
ferences with bankers and other 
bond-buying groups. As for the 
“anticipated 344% coupon,” there 
is nothing mysterious about the 
market being able to guess with 
fair accuracy what interest would 
have to be paid to float a large 
long-term issue. 


The quoted statement of the 
“Journal of Commerce” was pub- 
lished after weeks of guessing by 
the market as to what sort of a 
long-term bond the Treasury 
might offer in starting its ex- 
pected funding of the public debt. 
Thus on Jan. 20, 1953, the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce” in its “News- 
letter” said: “In the current mar- 
ket, a 25-year government bond 
would have to carry a 3% coupon 


Concerning the flexible policies 
utilized in 1953 by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the following di- 
gest of remarks made by Dr. O. 
Emminger, German Executive DiE- 
rector of the International Mone— 
tary Fund, is timely. Dr. Em— 
minger drew attention to the im 
disputable success achieved by 
the U. S. credit policy. He re- 
called that as early as in May 195> 
the Federal Reserve System had 
systematically and energeticaly set 
about the task of widening the 
credit basis of the U. S. banking 
system and depressing short and 
long-term interest rates by means 
of open-market purchases 
and the lowering of minimum re- 
serve requirements and the dis- 
count rate. There was in fact a 
possibility that this economically 
far-sighted credit policy would 
not only appreciably reduce the 
extent of the business decline but 


as a minimum to attract material also, by encouraging long-term 
buying. A rate of 34% would be investment, make an important 
necessary to bring in any large contribution to the overcoming of 
volume of subscriptions to Treas- the forces of stagnation, Dr. Em- 
ury bond offerings, it is safe to minger concluded. 

say.” On March 24, shortly be- In 


alternately tightening and 
easing credit the Federal Reserve 
is carrying out the functions given 
it by law. 

“When interest rates were first 
raised, it was explained that this 
was necessary to encourage non— 
bank investors to buy government 
securities. But reserve require- 
ments were later reduced to per- 


Continued on page 24 


fore the Treasury offered its 30- 
year bonds, the “Journal of Com- 
merce” stated: “The true interest 
rate today is somewhere between 
3 and 3% % for long-term money,” 

The authors claim (p. 20): “Al- 
though the accompanying decline 
in the prices of outstanding gov- 
ernment bonds caused losses to 
smaller banks and some individ- 
ual investors, at the same time 
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Continued from page 23 


The Crusade Against 


Sound 


mit the banks to purchase gov- 
ernment securities (old ones at 
bargain prices and new ones at 
higher ratcs),’’ Gross and Lumer 
point out. 

This passage in the book is an 
example of garbled reasoning. 
The assertion that rates were 
“raised” suggests a deliberate pol- 
icy executed by high authority, 
whereas in fact money rates, as 
explained in Chapter X of “The 
Federal Reserve System — Pur- 
poses and Functions” (third edi- 
tion, p. 142), are the prices paid 
for credit and result from the in- 
terplay of market forces. 

The book, “The Hard Money 
Crusade,’ in the passage just 
quoted, when it mentions “gov- 
ernment. securities” can mean 
only long-term securities; other- 
wise the passage has no basis in 
reality. Of course higher interest 
rates would, it was believed in 
1953, encourage private nonbank 


’ gnvestors to buy long-term gov- 


ernment bonds. Yet when the 
over-all economic situation and 
outlook including the money mar- 
ket called for a change in Fed- 
eral Reserve policy, reserve re- 
quirements were lowered. But 
they were not lowered in order 
to enable banks to buy govern- 
ment long-term bonds. Com- 
mercial banks, which lend on 
short-term, cannot safely tie up 
their investment portfolios in too 
many long-term government 
bonds. Doubtless many banks, 
small and large, took the oppor- 
tunity to make switches in their 
holdings. But to assert that the 
reserve requirements were low- 
ered for this purpose is to malign 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Reference to the “Treasury 
Bulletin” of March 1954 (p. 31) 
shows that nearly half of the 
Treasury securities held by com- 
mercial banks have a maturity of 
less than one year. Of $55,795,- 
000,000 of government securities 
held by the banks there surveyed, 
$41,118,000,000 matured within 
five years and thus were not of 
the long-term type which, when 
money rates hardened in 1953, the 
authorities hoped nonbank invest- 
ors would buy. 

Mr. Eccles makes the point (as 
the book quotes him on pp. 16-17) 
that the nearly $6 billion of 8- 
month tax-anticipation—certifi- 
cates financing enabled the banks 
to substantialy increase their 
earnings. There were two altern- 
ative methods of financing which 
would not have done that, Eccles 
maintains. 

The Treasury had several rea- 
sons for financing as it did on 
July 6, 1953. The market then 
was in no condition to stand the 
regular hammering of a series of 
weekly bill offerings. The alter- 
native methods, it stated, would 
have created additional market 
disturbance. 


Eccles’ reference to bank earn- 
ings has to do with the fact that 
the banks could buy the issue 
through their tax-and-loan ac- 
counts. Because of the Treasury’s 
need for cash, the proceeds of the 
issue were drawn down within a 
couple of months. Therefore, the 
banks could not have earned very 
og from the certificate opera- 
tion. 


(VIII) The Fundamental Issue 
Posed by the Book: A Free 
Economy or Full State 
Control. 

The book states (p. 124): 

“In June 1953—seven years af- 
ter the adoption of the Employ- 
ment Act’s objectives by Congress 
and six months after the hard 
money ideology had returned to 

wer—an important group of 

ew York bankers launched a 
highly significant campaign to 


Money 


water down the commitment 
made in the Employment Act. 
Representatives of 18 of the larg- 
est New York City commercial 
banks issued a report [““The Fed- 
eral Reserve Re-examined”] in 
which the primary recommenda- 
tion was: 


‘.. it is desirable that the so- 
called “employment mandate” of 
the Employment Act of 1946 
be amended ...’” ete. 


Also, as we have already noted, 
the preface records that “.. . the 
one probably most responsible for 
the Employment Act of 1946 
[was]... Mr. Gross...” 


The above quotation from the 
text touches the vital point of dif- 
ference between the free-economy 
views of bankers and the con- 
trolled-economy views of the 
authors of the book, “The Hard 
Money Crusade.” A fluctuating 
interest rate, natural in a free 
economy, is inconsistent with a 
controlled economy such as the 
authors of the 1946 Act sought. 
That act, incidentally, was a con- 
siderably watered-down version 
of the original bill introduced by 
Mr. Gross’ then chief, Sen. Mur- 
ray of Montana. The reader is 
referred to the full text of an 
article, “Full Employment and Its 
Dangers,” by Dr. Carl Wiegand, 
Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, published in 
the “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle,’ April 8, 1954. From 
that article we quote: 


“To discuss the dangers of the 
‘full employment’ doctrine does 
not imply the advocacy of unem- 
ployment, deflation, depression or 
exploitation. It is not true, as 
Sen. Murray claimed..., that 
‘one is either for a full-employ- 
ment program, ... or for unem- 
ployment.’ And it is sheer dem- 
agoguery to say that ‘Congress [or 
banking] wants unemployment.’ 
... If... ‘full employment’ 
should conflict with the require- 
ments of a stable currency and 
the maintenance of a free-enter- 
prise economy, how will the gov- 
ernment decide? The Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 implies the 
pious hope that such a conflict 
can be avoided. But there can be 
no doubt that the authors of the 
act were convinced that in case 
of a conflict ‘full employment’ was 
to be regarded by the government 
as its primary objective, and there 
can equally be no doubt that po- 
litical pressure groups ... are in 
favor of ‘full employment’ if nec- 
essary at the cost of inflation. . . 
No safeguards are provided in the 
Act for the stability of the dollar 
... Almost without exception the 
chief sponsors of the ‘full employ- 
ment’ philosophy . consisted 
of well-known New Deal ‘liberals’ 
and the proponents of soft money 
and of various more or less so- 
cialistic welfare schemes... It 


seems ... probable that it [full 
employment] was sold to him 
[FDR] ... as a back door to a 


planned economy . . Senator 
Taft pointed out that the [full- 
employment] doctrine ... had a 
strong family resemblance with 
the ‘right-to-work’ section of the 
Soviet Constitution .. .” 


Professor Wiegand continues: 
“We can increase the supply of 
money and credit, but such a 
policy does not necessarily result 
in substantial increases in em- 
ployment as the advocates of ‘full 
employment’ often imply .. . The 
Treasury and Federal Reserve 
can make it easy for business and 
consumers to obtain credit, but 
they cannot force business or con- 
sumers to borrow ... This brings 
us to the hidden inflationary dy- 
namite. Professor Alvin Hansen 


can hardly be regarded as a ‘re- 
actionary,’ yet while advocating 
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a policy of ‘full employment’ he 
added: ‘Full employment pro- 
grams are loaded with inflation- 
ary dangers. To deny that would 
PP ae 

It is not enough that we are 
prosperous, that production, sales 
and employment are near record 
levels, we must have no diminu- 
tion of the inflationary boom, no 
adjustment of the inflationary 
excesses of the postwar years. 
Pursued to its logical conclusion, 
such a policy may be political 
“wisdom,” but it may also prove 
long-range economic suicide... 

Gross and Lumer deplore the 
fact that “higher interest rates 
have substantially increased an- 
nual interest payments on si4 
mortgage debt, farm debt, .. .” 
(p. 36). But Professor Wiegand 
calls attention to the gains in 
wages and in farm commodity 
prices since the beginning of 
World War II. In other words, 
while it is true that higher inter- 
est rates tend to increase mort- 
gage and farm debt when new 
debt is incurred, home and farm 
mortgage borrowers are in a bet- 
ter position than formerly to 
handle such debt. In Prof. Wie- 
gand’s phrase: “They are joined 
by the vast army of mortgage 
debtors who are able to pay off 
their obligations in depreciated 
dollars. The farm debt, for in- 
stance, declined almost 25% dur- 
ing the war years.” 

In writing about “the uncom- 
fortable paradise of full employ- 
ment” a writer in ‘“Harper’s” 
(Robert L. Heilbronner, issue of 
April 1947) warned that “the mid- 
dle class will tend to be squeezed 

. . Teachers, professional men, 

salaried office workers rentiers, 
business and government bureau- 
crats, and all the other compo- 
nents of the middle class will be 
relatively worse off. The 
squeezed middle class . . will 
encourage anti-labor (really anti- 
wage) legislation in an effort to 
preserve its real share of the na- 
tional income. This will not be 
easy to accomplish. As labor be- 
comes richer and stronger, it may 
not tolerate having its gains lim- 
ited. Also as the middle class de- 
clines in wealth, it will decline 
in political power. Social 
changes are to be expected.” 
As Mr. [Theodore] White warns 
in his recent “Fire in the Ashes” 
—Professor Wiegand reminds us 
—‘When inflation happens slow- 
ly, as in France, over a genera- 
tion, it slowly changes the habits 
and morals... all the patterns 
of thrift, planning, decency, good 
taste that go with solid money 
become stupidity ... Those who 
do what is best for the commun- 
ity—who save, who plan, who put 
aside—are wiped out: those who 
grab, thrive.” A social upheaval, 
as it has plagued Europe since 
World War I, partly as a result 
of inflation, may not have worried 
the “liberal” sponsors of the “full 
employment” philosophy, whose 
very ideal has always been one 
form or another of social level- 
ing, but it should give food for 
thought to the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration .. . As we aproach 
full employment, bottlenecks de- 
velop which tend to drive up 
prices and wages . As Lord 
Beveridge warned in “Full Em- 
ployment in a Free Society”: “If 
trade unions under full employ- 
ment press wage claims unrea- 
sonably, maintenance of a stable 
price level will become impossi- 
ble; wage determination will per- 
ee a function of the 
state. 


In the preface to “The Hard 
Money Crusade,’ Seymour Harris 
makes the statement: “This Trea- 
sury official [Burgess] now is re- 
puted to have attacked the mod- 
ern theory of debt management 
as being Keynesian .. .” 

On this point we may again 
note Professor Wiegand’s view: 

“There is obviously something 
wrong with this popularization of 
Keynesian economics, on which 
the whole ‘full employment’ doc- 
tine is based .. A dispropor- 
tional rise in wages . . . may cause 


a similar dislocation and thus ul- 
timately unemployment... 

“Full employment’ at any price 
might be good politics for a short 
time, but . . ., if successful, it may 
also turn American into a regi- 
mented society, and may seriously 
weaken our economic system. 
Cyclical troughs — the peaks and 
valleys in business and employ- 
ment—can best be eliminated by 
preventing inflationary booms. 
The problems which we face to- 
day were created during the post- 
war years of credit inflation, 
over-employment and often ex- 
cessive wage demands and price 
advances. To perpetuate these 
excesses will not cure the ills 
which worry us today.” 


“Hard Money” Abroad 


The “Hard Money Crusade” 
contends that, after a long period 
of low interest rates in the United 
States, tight money was brought 
back as part of a banker’s scheme 
to benefit money leaders. It is 
therefore interesting to take a 
look at interest rates in foreign 
countries. Each year the annual 
report of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, Basle, devotes 
a chapter to money, interest rates 
and credit. In the BIS report for 
the fiscal year 1953 we note: 

“It can safely be said that the 
British monetary authorities have 
no intention of allowing interest 
rates to become fixed again at a 
new level; the truth is that the 
rigidity which characterized credit 
and interest policies during the 
immediate postwar period has 
been abandoned in favor of a 
flexibility which permits rates to 
be raised or lowered as the situa- 
tion requires.” 

As evidence of flexible mone- 
tary policy on the part of certain 
banks the BIS tabulates changes 
in discount rates in 19 different 
countries, including the U. S. A., 
starting with changes made in 
July 1950, the date of the out- 
break of the Korean war. In most 
of these countries discount rates 
were raised in 1950 or 1951. As of 
the time of preparation of the BIS 
report, which bears the date June 
8, 1953, in but one of the 19 
countries was the rate as low as 
it was in the U. S. A., namely 
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Commenting on the increase of 
the Federal Reserve’ discount 
rates in January 1953, the BIS 
stated that the step “had the ef- 
fect of bringing the official rate 
more into line with those ruling 
on the money market. 

“The increase in interest rates 
has not, however, acted as a 
brake on economic expansion (al- 
though it should have led to the 
adoption of sounder methods of 
financing) and has in fact been 
compatible with a rise in stock 
exchange quotations... ,” the BIS 
wrote in June 1953. 

For its bearing on the need for 
tighter money policies in the USA 
the following observation of the 
BIS report is worth emphasis: 

“The figures for lending by the 
commercial banks indicate the ex- 
istence of boom conditions. In 
1952 the increase in the total of 
the loans and investments of these 
banks amounted to $9.0 milliard, 
i.e., 50% more than in 1951, when 
there was an expansion of $6 
milliard. ... 


“The largest expansion occurred 


in the case of cons red 
this was partly due ‘> the — 
ation, in the spring, of the — 
tions applying to this kind «7 
credit, but it also reflected a = 
creased keenness to buy poy 
part of the American public _ 
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case of Denmark, a country a 
the socialists are very powerful 
The BIS reports, “Denmark = 
in addition [to budget surpluses! 
made use of the instruments - 
monetary policy (including the 
raising of interest rates) jin orde 
to restore balance in its internal 
economy. Since the official dis. 
count rate was increased from | 
42% to 5% in November 1959 jt | 
has been maintained at that level, 
and in 1952 the yield of long-term 
government bonds averaged about 
5%4%. Can it be that the Danish 
bankers are taking advantage of 
their socialist fellow-countrymen)? | 


Closer to the ideal as expr 
by the authors of “The oo . 
Money Crusade,” it would seem 
is Norway, which has an outright 
socialist government. In Norway 
states the BIS, “interest-rate pol- 
icy was not changed either upon 
the outbreak of the conflict. ip 
Korea or at the peak of the tim. 
ber boom which started a year 
later; instead the government re- 
lied on forced savings obtained by 
means of budget surpluses, on the 
repayment out of foreign - aid 
counterpart funds of its debt to 
the central bank and, finally, as 
a second line of defense, on quali- 
tative credit control to limit the 
expansion of the money supply. 
The French have a name for this: 
dirigism. 

Socialist Sweden, also, realizes 
the dangers of some of the poli- 
cies recommended in “The Hard 
Money Crusade.” Again to draw 
on the BIS report: 


“It has been one of the aims of 
Swedish credit policy to prevent 
the yield of loans needed in order 
to provide funds for house con- 
struction from rising above a cer- 
tain percentage — which was at 
first fixed at 3% but later 
changed to 34% — and conse- 


borrow 


quently it has been considered 
desirable that, in general, the 
yield on long-term governmen! 


loans should not be allowed to ex- 
ceed this maximum percentage. 
The authorities realized, however, 
that it would be dangerous sim- 
ply to continue to allow the cen- 
tral bank to supnort the quota- 
tions of government bonds by the | 
issue of newly-created funds, and 
consequently agreements 
concluded in 1951-52 with banks 
insurance companies, etc., where- 
by the latter undertook to make 
funds available for house co" 
struction at certain maximum 
rates, varying between 3.5% and 
3.6%. [Italics supplied. | 

“In consequence . . . the com- 
mercial banks had become rather 
short of liquid funds—and it wé 
part of the official policy not '° 
allow their liquidity position ' 
become too easy again. . . [Italics 
supplied. ] 
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of cheap money. 
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London “Economist” of April 4, 
1954, this paragraph: 

“One of the most significant 
jessons of the past year’s expe- 
rience is that a 4% Bank rate has 
been more effective in checking 
inflation, despite the mildness of 
the budget itself, than even the 
advocates of monetary policy 
generally dared to hope. it has not 
only helped to check stock-build- 
ing [inventories]; it has induced 
a wholly healthy caution in both 
pusiness and personal spending.” 

And this from the country of 
Keynes, who is mentioned ap- 
provingly in “The Hard Money 
Crusade.” (p. xiv)! 

A final excerpt from the BIS 
report: 

“As far as short-term credit is 
concerned, it may be noted that 
the changes in interest rates and 
other measures taken have influ- 
enced not only the lending insti- 
tutions but also businessmen 
themselves. It is perhaps also 
worth pointing out that, whereas 
the years of cheap money up to 
1951 were characterized, for the 
most part, by rising prices, the 
price rise was halted once inter- 
est rates had been increased and 
other measures of credit restraint 
had been introduced. ... 

“Nowadays, when the govern- 
ments have such a great share in 
the economy, they, too, must make 
their methods of financing and 
their investment policies suffi- 
ciently flexible to take account of 
changing circumstances.” 

Thus the BIS; and not a word 
for pegging government bonds at 
par. 

We end with a quotation from 
E. M. Bernstein, Director of Re- 
search of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the Fund, Mr. Bernstein 
was a member of the Treasury 
Department’s staff. He has never 
been identified with banking. At 
the conclusion of the Fund’s. pub- 
lication, “The Revival of Mone- 
tary Policy,” Mr. Bernstein states: 

“Much has been done with 
monetary policy [among members 
of the Fund] in the past three 
years. More can be accomplished 
by _a vigorous use of monetary 
policy in the future. The greatest 
barrier to an effective monetary 
policy has probably been ideo- 
logical in character. It is a mis- 
take to assume that full employ- 
ment and economic development 
must be based on inflation. Eco- 
nomic adjustment with stability 
ts more likely to result in high 
levels of employment and rising 
standards of living than a policy 
of unlimited credit bolstered by 
controls. Economic development 
with stability is more likely to 
create broader work opportunities 
and more efficient methods of 
production than a policy of infla- 
tionary financina of investment. 
Governments are now beginning 
to understand this. That is why 
there is more reason for optim- 
ism on the payments problem than 
at any time since the end of the 
World War.” [Italics supplied. } 


British Experience With Monetary 
Policy and Full Employment 


In his newest book, “How 
Money Is Managed: The Ends and 
Means of Monetary Policy,” Dr. 
Paul Einzig, a veteran observer of 
the world financial scene, pro- 
vides us with some food for 
thought.!0 Under Britain’s social- 
ist government “full employment” 
was the official promise. The ex- 
perience was not a happy one. At 
a time when the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries lost or- 
ders because they lacked the nec- 
©ssary manpower, elsewhere in 
Britain there were unemployed 
workers who refused to shift to 
unaccustomed work even in their 
©wn localities, preferring to await 
re-employment fn their own dis- 
‘rict and industry because the 
£overnment was committed to as- 
‘uring full employment. 

o_o 

_ 10 “How Money is Managed: The Ends 
and Me ans of Monetary Policy,” by Paul 
~ "2ig, 368 pp. Penguin Books, Ltd., 
Middlesex, Engiand. 
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In his discussion of the possible 
conflict between the economic and 


social objectives of monetary 
management Dr. Einzig points out 
that “full employment” goal is, 
for, some, reality an “over-full em-~ 
ployment” goal. While some per- 
sons favor “a high level of em- 
ployment” and are prepared to 
accept a certain amount of unem- 
ployment, he says, “many people 
faver a state of affairs in which 
the unfilled vacancies far exceeds 
the number of those looking for 
employment. This latter state of 
affairs may be described as ‘over- 
full employment.’ It is distinctly 
inflationary because, human na-< 
ture being what it is, it is difficult 
for employees to resist the temp- 
tation of taking advantage of their 
scarcity value. .. . To avoid slid- 
ing into non-stop inflation 
through the operation of the 
wages spiral monetary policy 
would have to aim at a preven- 
tion of over-full employment.” 
Under a full employment policy 
as the prime aim, Einzig states, 
“there is indeed -the utmost pres- 
sure brought to bear on the gov- 
ernment to pursue an inflationary 
monetary policy which would 
minimize local and temporary un- 
employment even in industries 
which have become largely re- 
dundant.” Stating that nobody 
who remembers the experience of 
the 1930s can object to a full em- 
ployment policy in principle, the 
British financial and monetary 
expert continues: “But it is neces- 
sary to realize the need for a 
more elastic application of that 
principle . .. to avoid its infla- 
tionary effects and to obviate the 
bolstering up of unsound indus- 
trial positions to the detriment of 
the national economy.” His advice 
is as applicable to the U. S. A. as 
to Britain. To quote him further: 
“Uncritical enthusiasts of the 
full employment policy, too, are 
inclined to believe that all that is 
needed is to adopt the policy of 
non-stop inflation for the sake of 
full and over-full employment, 
and mankind could live happily 
forever after. Unfortunately 
things are not so simple in real 
life. A great deal more is needed 
than the dogmatic application of 
an over-simplified formula. 
“There is indeed a grave dan- 
ger in the new dogmatism. ... 
Full employment... must not be 
the only consideration which the 
monetary authorities have to bear 
in mind in determining the needs 
of their monetary policy. They 
have to avoid adopting courses 
which would eventually defeat the 
ends of their full employment 
policy. . . . The policy is still in 
an experimental stage, and its 
principles will have to be estab- 
lished through trial and error... . 
It would be clearly going too far 
to lay down as an obsolute prin- 
ciple that for the sake of full em- 
ployment all other ends must be 
sacrificed in all circumstances.” 


In another chapter of his book 
Dr. Einzig gives some useful com- 
ment on the official support of 
Treasury securities in the open 
market, as has been lately advo- 
cated in this country with much 
forcefulness. As for the argument 
that higher interest on the public 
debt causes an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of public money, Ein- 
zig holds that the authorities in 
any country “have to think twice 
before embarking on a _ policy 
which, while it assists them in 
keeping down the cost of the pub- 
lic debt, increases their difficulty 
in performing their broader eco- 
nomic functions satisfactorily .. . 
For example, even though the 
proportion of the floating debt is 
not uncomfortably high the Treas- 
ury may decide to fund some of it 
in pursuit of objectives of mone- 
tary policy. Although debt fund- 
ing must mean an increase in the 
burden of the interest service, 
prevailing circumstances may 
justify the sacrifice if as a result 
the monetary situation is adjusted 
in accordance with the require- 
ments of monetary policy.” 

Those Americans who in all sin- 
cerity have been criticizing the 
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Eisenhower Administration and 
its predecessor for departing from 
the wartime practice of support- 
ing long-term government bonds 
at par might do well to heed Ein- 
zig when he warns: 


“The largest number of people 
who hope to gain if monetary pol- 
icy pursues exclusively social ends 
will discover sooner or later that 
they have to pay the price in the 
form of an ever-increasing cost 
of living, the absence of monetary 
and economic stability, and, in 
given curcumstances, a reduction 
in productivity .. . 

“Sooner or later the public is 
bound to learn, at its cost, the 
need for some self-restraint in the 
use of credit expansion even for 
socially useful and economically 
productive purposes.” 

; From our own reading of finan- 
cial history and _s particularly 
American financial history the 
United States is likely to learn 
this lesson rather later than sooner. 


The Book in Its Setting 


The “money question” in one 
form or another has become a 
political issue in American poli- 
tics from time to time ever since 
the colonial period. There was 
the “Continental currency,” Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson’s crusade 
against the second Bank of the 
United States, the 1856 Demo- 
cratic platform plank opposing “a 
concentrated money power” and 
the hurly-burly surrounding the 
creation of the national banks 
and issuance of greenbacks dur- 
ing the Civil War. There was 
even a Greenback Party. Later 
came the silver agitation of the 
"70s, ’80s and ’90s and the Popu- 
list movement; bimetallism and 
Bryan; the National Monetary 
Commission of 1908 and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act of 1913; while 
in our own generation we have 
see the renewal of silver purchase 
programs, the devaluation of the 
dollar and the cheap-money ap- 
peal to voting masses. 

Against this historical back- 
ground the agitation of the in- 
terest rate question in the Con- 
gress by opponents of the Eisen- 
hower Administration falls into 
its natural niche. It serves not 
only an immediate partisan po- 
litical purpose, but it carries for- 
ward as it were a historical con- 
test, catering to the fact that 
hardly anyone ever feels that he 
has all the money he needs and 
to the belief that a _ bountiful 
supply of money (including 
credit) for the country as a whole 
will mean greater prosperity for 
every individual. This is the set- 
ting for the soft-money crusade 
launched on Capitol Hill last year 
with the fanfare of mimeo- 
graphed press releases and 
speeches in both houses. The 
book, “‘The Hard Money Crusade,” 
is simply the latest manifestation 
of that historic issue. 


Mr. Bertram Gross, whose name 
heads the authorship of the vol- 
ume we have been discussing, 
has spent most or all of his adult 
life in the political capital of the 
nation. To fully understand his 
approach to the money question 
it is helpful to read his views 
as he set them forth in 1953 in 
another book of which he is sole 
author, “The Legislative Struggle 
— A Study in Social Combat.” 
That book draws on Mr. Gross’ 
extensive experience in the legis- 
lative and executive branches of 
the government. The book, more- 
over, is a scholarly contribution 
which will undoubtedly be used 
by students of and participants 
in the American Government as 
well as by others. In scholarli- 
ness and method, however, “The 
Legislative Struggle” and “The 
Hard Money Crusade” provide a 
sharp contrast. In the latter Mr. 
Gross steps out of his role as 
scholar and dons the arms and 
armor of the crusader. 

To Mr. Gross, everything that 
is done on Capitol Hill is the re- 
sult of struggle and contest for 
power. “The Legislative Strug- 
gle,” therefore, is studded with 





the vocabulary of struggle; of 
warfare. We find the legisaltive 
process described in terms such 
as combat, contestants, weapons, 
beachhead, generalship, strategy, 
group tensions, engagements, leg- 
islative battleground, foot soldiers 
and generals, infighting, war and 
battle front. For his doctoral 
dissertation Mr. Gross was the 
scholar; but otherwise he is the 
warrior, the fighter, the crusader. 

During and after World War Ii 
Bertram Gross held various high 
staff positions in the Senate, 
where he personally participated 
in “the legislative struggle,” no- 
tably but by no means exclusively 
in the events which culminated 
in the Employment Act of 1946. 
That Act gave birth to the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors, of 
which Mr. Gross became Execu- 
tive Officer. After leaving the 
Council Mr. Gross served for a 
while with the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee as Directer of 
Research. 

Previously we noted the appeal 
in “The Hard Money Crusade” to 
the supposedly common interests 
of farmers, veterans, small busi- 
nessmen, small banks, “individ- 
uals” and the like as against the 
supposedly different interests of 
large money lenders. That appeal 
carries out the advice Gross gives 
in his “The Legislative Struggle,” 
to wit: 


“A powerful organization calls 
for a variety of leadership skills. 
Leaders must be perceptive 
enough to gauge accurately the 
community of interest upon 
which people can be brought to 
act in concert. They must be 
imaginative enough to create and 
use the ideals and symbols—the 
‘credenda and miranda’ of power, 
as one writer puts it—that can 
inspire enthusiasm and loyalty. 
They must define the objectives 
of group action, chose the weap- 
ons, and develop staff services in 
the field of intelligence, plan- 
ning and public relations. They 
must nurture every source of 
power, extend their group’s power 
through combinations of various 
sorts, and negotiate the compro- 
mises that spell victory or defeat 
in individual engagements.” (op. 
cit., p. 146.) 

In the light of the anti-banker 
stance of “The Hard Money Cru- 
sade,” it is interesting to note in 
Gross’ book, “The Legislative 
Struggle,” that David does not 
regard Goliath as invulnerable. 
Quoting from another author, 
Robert Maclver, Gross writes: 


“Yet care should be taken not 
to overemphasize, as most Marx- 
ians do, the potential power of 
wealth. “The economic strength 
of any group or class is no longer, 
as it tended to be under feudal 
conditions, the measure of its po- 
litical strength. The relative ease 
with which powerful economic 
interests have been defeated in 
the political arena, the many en- 
croachments of government, by 
taxation and regulation, on the 
prerogatives of wealth, the prog- 
ress of ‘social legislation’ all along 
the line, and the manner in which 
various governments, without any 
proletarian revolution, have taken 
over such important sectors of 
capitalistic enterprise es rail- 
roads and public utilities, demon- 
strate the inadequacy of the 
Marxian thesis to comprehend the 
complex relationship between 
economic and political power.’ ” 

Moscow papers please copy. 

“Deliberate intent to deceive is 
an inescapable element in any 
conflict,” Gross records (“The 
Legislative Struggle,” p. 216), a 
point which is applicable to po- 
litical money crusades. All’s fair 
in love and war. In a struggle 
between groups Gross advises— 
quoting “one of the greatest of 
military strategists,” Carl von 
Clausewitz— “‘Pursue one great 
decisive aim with force and de- 
termination.’ ” Moreover, Gross 
continues, “keep opponents from 
seeing the whole picture. This 
calls fox surprise and diversion 
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. . . It-also calls at times for the 
deliberate creation of confusDK 
and, more frequently, for delib- 
erate bluffing.” It calls, too, for 
the use of “emotional drive.” The 
more successful leaders, states the 
brain truster of the soft-money 
crusade, “know how to arouse 
and keeps aroused similar emo- 
tions in their followers.” Agaim 
citing von Clausewitz: “Be auda- 
cious and cunning in your plans.” 
And Gross again: “The horizontal 
organization of support among 
friendly groups also calls for per- 
sistent effort. Common interests 
must be discovered, nourished 
and exploited.” 


Along the same line Gross 
writes: “Almost every successful 
propaganda effort of a major 
character will contain carefully 
slanted appeals to a large variety 
of groups. . . There is an obvious 
dilemma: the more one appeals 
directly to different groups, the 
greater is the danger that one’s 
language is meaningless or of- 
fensive to some other groups. The 
favored device for escaping. 
through the horns of this dilemma 
is to emphasize a broadly desir- 
able objective, such as Recovery 
or National Security ...” Or Full 
Employment? 

Further along in his book, “The 
Legislative Struggle,” Gross ®' 
ports that many crucial legisla 
tive debates are fought out at the 
level of conflicting conceptions of 
public welfare, each party be- 
lieving that the opposition “really 
serves a ‘narrow interest’ er 
‘vested interest’... When argw- 
ments such as these ... are in 
terlarded with copious statis 
quotations from authority, 
statements of ‘personal expert- 
ence, they can be impressive in- 
deed.” Certainly “The Hara 
Money Crusade’ is well inter- 
larded with copious statistics and 
quotations from authority. 

“Occasionally,” Gross, the pe— 
litical scientist, tells us, “books 
will be written for the express 
purpose of serving as legislative 
campaign propaganda ... In ad- 
dition to having the appearance 
of objectivity (from the view- 
point of the authors, presumably, 
this is much more than appear— 
ance), they provide valuable am- 
munition for use in other propa- 
ganda efforts.” Mr. Gross cites as 
an exhibit A of clever propaganda 
before a Congressional commit- 
tee an industry’s presentation 
characterized by “that degree of 
incomprehensibility which is best 
calculated to impress a not-too- 
sophisticated listener.” All this is 
unquestionably true; and we can- 
not help but fee! that it appliem 
to “The Hard Money Crusade.” 


Penn. Bankers Ass’n 
Summer School 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The third 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Summer School will begin Sun- 
day, Aug. 22, at The Pennsylvania 
State University. 

The morning sessions are di- 
vided into two sections—one on 
Bank Lending and one on Bank 
Operations, each with a separate 
curriculum. Registrants have an 
opportunity to select and attend 
one of these sections. Three after- 
noon sessions will be devoted to 
topics of economics and will be 
presented to the combined student 
body. An agricultural program 
of interest to the entire School 
has also been arranged for one 
afternoon session. 


To date, more than 200 registra- 
tions for the Summer School have 
been received, including many 


non-officer personnel and a num- 
ber of women employees. We are 
also pleased to note that these 
registrants represent all sizes of 
banks, indicating the ever grow- 
ing interest throughout the state 
in this type of educational oppor- 
tunits 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 











Good Yields Still Obtainable in Utility Stocks 


The continued advance in the prices of electric utility stocks 
has now carried the average yield for some 135 issues down to 
4.9%, while the average price-earnings ratio has advanced to 
15.4%. For the high-grade issues contained in the Moody Average 


of 24 electric utilities, the yield 


has dropped to 4.59% and the 


price-earnings ratio (estimated) is probably close to 17. The drop 
in stock yields has paralleled, but somewhat exceeded, the decline 
in bond yields since the Administration changed its monetary 


policy in June, 1953. 


It is still possible, however, for the careful investor to obtain 
much better than average yields by combing the utility list. The 
foliowing at a recent date still yielded 5.5% or better: 





Recent Dividend Approximate 

Price Rate Yield 
Bangor Hydro-Electric_-____.. ~~~ 32 $1.80 5.6% 
Central Maine Power_____-__---- 22 1.20 5.5 
ne ee. awe 18 0.48 *§.7 
Comeend desert... .26.5..5.....-. 37 2.40 6.5 
Eastern Utilities Associates_-_-_-_--- 33 2.00 6.1 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric____----- 51 3.00 5.9 
CG EES Sa 45 +2.50 +5.6 
Housatonic Public Service____-_--- 24 1.40 5.8 
Iowa Southern Utilities.____..__-- 22 1.20 5.5 
Lake Superior District Power__._. 36 2.00 5.6 
Lowell Electric Light....._._.--- 57 +3.50 76.1 
Michigan Gas & Electric_____-_--- 37 1.35 *6.6 
Mississippi Valley Public Service 25 1.40 5.6 
New England Electric ~-...-.---- 16 0.90 5.6 
New England Gas & Electric__-_-- 17 1.00 5.9 
Public Service Electric & Gas__.. 28 1.60 5.7 
Public Service of New Hampshire 16 0.90 5.6 
Sierra Pacific Power_.....-...--- 36 2.00 5.6 
Southern Utah Power __-_.-_ ~~~ 15 1.00 6.7 
Western Light & Telephone_-_-_-_-_- 29 1.60 5.5 
*Includes annual 3% stock dividend. *tEstimated. 


For the customer who wants to go further afield, it is possible 
to get very high yields. Some of the pipe-line and gas stocks offer 
attractive income rates—Columbia Gas, Tennessee Gas Transmis- 


sion, Texas Eastern Transmission, 


National Gas & Oil, West Ohio 


Gas and others. Some of the telephone stocks—both Bell and inde- 
pendent—offer yields of 6%-7% or more. Yields on transit stocks 
are extremely high, ranging between 8% and 18% for a number 
of issues. In the foreign field there is Brazilian Traction yielding 
12%. Eastern Gas & Fuel—about two-thirds coal, one-third utility 


—affords a similar high return. 
For those 


investors who are 


not interested primarily in 


income, but wish to buy utilities which are selling cheaply in rela- 
tion to earnings (usually with a low dividend payout), the follow- 
ing electric utility list might be of interest: 


Recent Share’ Price-Earnings 

Price Earnings Ratio 
Black Hills Power & Electric_... 24 $2.06 11.7% 
Central Maine Power_-_--- aaa tase 22 1.79 12.3 
Edison Sault Electric__.-...----- 11 0.92 12.0 
Empire District Electric... ~~ 26 2.11 12.3 
Madison Gas & Electric_____---- 39 3.13 12.5 
Mississippi Valley Public Service 25 2.24 11.2 
i” 22 1.79 12.3 
San Diego Gas & Electric___-_-~-- 16 1.31 12.2 
Southern Colorado Power-_-_-_-~--- 15 1.23 12.2 
Southern Nevada Power -_-__---- 15 1.39 10.8 
Upper Peninsula Power--_--__---- 23 2.46 9.3 


Of course not all of the stocks mentioned in this column are 
bargains, but the list indicates that there is still a fairly good 
range of choice, particularly if the investor does not object to 
buying stocks of some of the smaller utiltes. Formerly there was 
a much wider spread between yields on large and small utilities; 
this has gradually narrowed as investors have come to realize that 
there is not much basic difference in operations, and that the 


smaller utilities sometimes get a 
. 
N. Y. Capital Fund 
Com. Shares Offered 

Public offering of 1,000,000 com- 
mon shares of New York Capital 
Fund of Canada, Ltd., a new in- 
vestment company organized in 
Canada, was made on Aug. 16 by 
a nation-wide group of 104 un- 
derwriters headed by Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. at $25 per 
share. 

The fund was incorporated on 
June 16, 1954 and is registered 
under the United States Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 as a 
non-diversified open-end man- 
agement investment company. 
Creation of this investment trust 
gives expression to the objectives 
of both the Canadian and the 
American Government to foster 
the international flow of capital. 
Differing from other Canadian 
funds recently formed, the New 
York Capital Fund of Canada, 
Ltd., under its charter. may in- 


vest up to one-third of its assets 
outside of Canada and it is non- 


better regulatory deal on rates. 


ee 


diversified. This meors thet there 
is no limitation upon the percent- 
age of the fund’s assets which may 
be invested in the securities of 
any one company. These two 
features will give the fund greater 
flexibility as it will enable con- 
centration of commitments in in- 
vestment opportunities which are 
most attractive. 

The investment managers of the 
fund will be the Empire Trust Co. 
of New York; Stein, Roe & Farn- 
ham of Chicago, and Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. of New York. A 
substantial portion of the stock 
to be offered will be subscribed 
for by partners of and persons 
closely identified with the invest- 
ment managers. 


Joins Forbes & Co. 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHronicie) 


DENVER, Colo. — Robert S. 
Layton has become associated 
with Forbes & Company, First 
National Bank Building. He was 


previously with Garrett-Brom- 
field & Co. 
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What's Wrong With 
The Stock Market? 


Dow Jones Industrial averages 
stood at 289.54. Five months later 
they hit 345. 


For members of the farm equip- 
ment or textile industry, whose 
earnings were down over 50% in 
the first quarter of 1954 as against 
1953, this enhancement in stock 
prices must be difficult to under- 
stand. Even the steel or mining 
people, with only a 20% decline 
in the first quarter, must have 
trouble seeing the light. With 
railroad earnings down 45% one 
wonders why Mr. White didn’t 
thank Mr. Young for craving the 
New York Central instead of 
fighting him so truculently. 


To launch our industry into 
“What’s Wrong With the Stock 
Market?”, we might take a look 
at the money market. The United 
States now has money manage- 
ment whether we like it or not. 
It began with the Democrats and 
is being continued by the Repub- 
licans. 

When Mr. Humphrey assumed 
his duties as Secretary of the 
Treasury we were still in an in- 
flationary cycle. The voters de- 
manded a cut in the cost of living 
and sound economy called for a 
halt in what threatened to be an 
uncontrolled boom, with the ac- 
companying menace of a very un- 
pleasant aftermath. The new Ad- 
ministration bravely adopted a 
tight money policy. Utilizing the 
various techniques and devices at 
his command, Mr. Humphrey pro- 
ceeeded to contract the supply of 
money and credit. It became more 
expensive and more difficult to 
borrow at the banks. As a result, 
inventories were not so comfort- 
ably carried or expanded, and 
new projects were not so lightly 
undertaken. Before long the wave 
of intlation appeared to be reced- 


ing and everything was _ just 
dandy. 
But deflation and unemploy- 


ment all too soon began to rear 
their ugly heads and concern over 
the future of business began ‘to de- 
velop. Before much time elapsed 
the Treasury proceeded to reverse 
itself and adopted an easy money 
policy. Now the supply of money 
and credit was expanded and it 
became less difficult and expen- 
sive to borrow at the banks. 

Although the reversal in money 
policy may not have reversed the 
decline in business, it at least 
served as a cushion. One of the 
bulwarks of our 1954 business ac- 
tivity has been the surprising 
strength in residential construc- 
tion. The replenishment of our 
mortgage money supply, which 
had begun to dry up, has been 
of no little importance to building 
and exemplifies the effect mone- 
tary policy can have upon an in- 
dustry. 


Confidence—A Factor in the 
Stock Market 

In the eyes of the stock market, 
the contribution to confidence has 
been more vital than any specific 
benefit derived from easy money. 
The Republican Administration 
had moved promptly to avoid at 
all costs a drastic decline in our 
economy. A recession would not 
be allowed to develop into a de- 
pression without vigorous opposi- 
tion from the Federal Govern- 
ment. From the Republican Party, 
the traditional champion of the 
orthodox, the fierce antagonist 
of the radical, had come the obit- 
uary of laissez-faire. The conclu- 
sion was the value of a dollar 
might go down, the level of the 
stock market would probably go 
up. 

Delving deeper into this mys- 
tery of business and securities 
traveling in opposite directions, 
I wish to quote from a discussion 


of mine entitled “The New Look 
in Common Stocks,” published by 
the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle in April, 1951: 


“With all this historical back- 
ground it is not surprising com- 
mon stocks have ceased to be tne 
playtoy of Wall Street and have 
taken up residence in the less 
glamorous but steadier environ- 
ment of Main Street.” 


New Developments Regarding 
Common Stocks 


The historical background re- 
ferred to a number of aevelop- 
ments going on at that time which 
had considerable bearing on the 
acceptance of common stocks as 
investments rather than specula- 
tions. Some of these develop- 
ments were as follows: 


In Massachusetts savings banks 
had been granted permission to 
invest in bank stocks which met 
specified requirements. Appro- 
bation was thus given by a con- 
servative State to the theory that 
some types of equities deserve in- 
vestment consideration compar- 
able to that given bonds. The ef- 
fect of this ruling on the prices 
of some of our bank stocks has 
been impressive. 


In New Hampshire, another 
conservative State, a similar de- 
velopment was the approval of 
investment trust shares for pur- 
chase by savings banks. Again 
there were restrictions, with only 


the best of the funds being 
eligible. 
In New York common stocks 


were made legal for life insur- 
ance companies and the Prudent 
Man Rule was promulgated as 
the governing factor in selecting 
investments for fiduciary ac- 
counts. By this ruling the pro- 
nouncement of Justice Putnam 
in 1830 that “Do what you will 
the capital is at risk” was ac- 
cepted as justification for includ- 
ing common stocks in portf>lios 
which had previously excluded 
them. Following New York’s ex- 
ample, many other States have 
adopted the Prudent Man Rule 
still further expanding the list of 
new common stock investors. 

Supplementing these new buy- 
ers was the emergence of pension 
funds in all important industrial 
centers. It has been estimated the 
pension funds now aggregate $17 
billion, a vast amount of money, 
much of it finding its way to the 
stock market. 

What a contrast these solid in- 
stitutional buyers are to the 
flimsy speculators of the roaring 
20’s! Then a decline dislodged a 
multitude of petty marginal ac- 
counts whose liquidation in turn 
forced another flock to sell and 
en on ad infinitum, The fire fed 
itself. In recent markets a decline 
has been promptly greeted as an 
opportunity to aequire good 
values with payment being made 
with cash, not credit. 

The end to this institutionaliza- 
tion of the stock market is not yet 
in sight. Thrift Plans are now 
becoming the vogue and are sep- 
arate and distinct .from Pension 
Funds. Typical ig the one adopted 
this year by the-Ohio Oil Co., o! 
Findlay, Ohio. The interests of 
the participants are so carefully 
guarded there is @ prospectus cov- 
ering every minute detail, but 
basically the plar enables em- 
ployees to invest 6% of their 
monthly salaries in the program 
and receive a matching 3% from 
the employer. Thé employee is 
free to choose whether his funds 
shall be placed in United States 
Savings Bonds, Q@hio Oil common 
stock, or one o r investment 
trusts. ts 

The response i. the plan has 
been most enthusiastic. That 


Thrift Plans will soon 


become 
standard equipment among all 
large employers seems a reason. 


able assumption. The competition 
between corporations for inte). 
ligent, loyal personnel is assur- 
ance that an inducement like the 
Thrift Plan will not be lightiy 
disregarded. The importance to 
the stock market of this new type 
of buyer is obvious. : 


Women as Buyers of Common 
Stocks 


There is still another relatively 
new buyer of common stocks and 
that is the American women. The 
gentle sex now owns over 50% of 
American Tel. and Tel. and of 
Atchison, Topeka, Santa Fe, and 
nearly 50% of General Motors 
and U. S. Steel. Of all American 
stockholders 43% are feminine. 


New if American women are to 
hold title to property on a scale 
like that would it not be wise for 
our husbands to begin educating 
their wives on fiscal subjects’ 
Most men spend their lives slay- 
ing and saving, usually are gal- 
lant enough to depart from this 
world first, only to leave behind 
them a woman who is a financia] 
illiterate. There is nothing in my 
business experierie to indicate 
that acumen and aptitude for ren- 
dering monetary decisions are the 
exclusive possessions of the male, 
provided the female is equally 
versed in the problem. 


When the layman strays into 
the laboratory of the atomic 
physicist he is certain to be con- 
fused with the nomenclature no 
matter what his I. Q. rating may 
be. The jargon of the securities 
business is no less bewildering. 
Bequeathing your estate in trust 
is no solution unless your wife 
at least understands the language 
the Trust Officer is using. 


It is the solemn obligation of 
husbands to see that their widows 
are not as naive as the woman 
who is reported to have written 
as follows to Mr. Parker William: 
our Cleveland Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue: 


“I got your application blank. 
but as I already belong to more 
clubs and societies than I really 
should, I must reluctantly decline 
at this particular time to join 
your income tax.” 

It is my sincere hone your 
widow will not be like the lady 
who fervently declared: 

“IT am going to live within my 
income if I have to borrow money 
to do it.” 

You might begin your wife’s 
education by pointing out the sa- 
gacity of Shakespeare’s Antonio 
when he commented that his ven- 
tures were not confined to one 
vessel, one place or even one year 
He concluded. “Therefore my mer- 
chandise makes me _ not sad.” 

You might continue your wife's 
education by suggesting she con- 
su't her broker, b2nker. economist 
and sociologist. The broker will 
tell her the present level of the 
stock market was attained by cash 
purchases for investment purposes 
not by margin accounts honing for 
quick profits. Her barker wil! 
exp'ain the enormous gain in our 
monev supply since 1979. The 
economist will point out that re- 
duction in industrial and mercan- 
tile inventories has brought them 
into a better balance than has 
existed since Korea surprised US 
by demonstrating we can supply 
at least in a limited war, both 
guns and butter for our peop * 
And the sociologist will stress the 
growth in our population and the 
inevitable increase in the demane 
for goods and services. 

These facts do constitute an !"~ 
demnity bond against a drop !" 
the general market, a decline in 
the stocks of ¢ particular industry 
or even a sell-off in your pet 
holding. They do auger wel] for 
the future of American prosperity 
and also for income and appre 
ciation opportunities in comme" 
stocks. They give promise — 
stocks will enjoy investment cha 
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acteristics to a far greater degree 
than in the past. 


Confidence Is a Prerequisite to 
Investment 


There is one aspect of the rise 
in common stock prices not gen- 
erally appreciated. A prerequisite 
to an investment is confidence. 
Almost as important is pride. Profit 
is not the only satisfaction of the 
successful investor. Who has not 
heard an investor boast about 
some company in which he owns 
stock? In fact. who has not boasted 
of his own selections? The stock 
market rise in the face of dwin- 
dling business volume is evidence 
of the confidence and pride Amer- 
icans have in their industrial 
system. 

Americans should be proud of 
their industry, for it is the chief 
hope of the free world to escape 
the periphery of the Iron Curtain. 
The free nations cannot exceed 
the slave countries in population. 
They can excel in production be- 
cause of the vast industrial po- 
tential America has in readiness. 
Production is acknowledged to be 
the decisive weapon in modern 
warfare. 

It is imperative that this mam- 
moth machine of ours be kept in- 
tact, It must not be imperiled by 
politicians, whatever their label, 
who, in their zeal for votes, would 
hamper its operation in the guise 
of reform. 

Our predicament is not unlike 
that of England in 1588. The Span- 
ish Armada numbered 130 ships, 
the British Royal Navy 34. On 


the continent of Europe the Ar- 
mada was regarded as invincible 
and a huge army was ready to 
invade Britain once the channel 
was cleared of her little fleet. 
England appeared hopelessly out- 
numbered and doomed to over- 
whelming defeat. 


Queen Elizabeth rode bareheaded 
among her troops and said, “I am 
come among you at this time to 
lay down for my Ged and my peo- 
ple my honour and blood even in 
the dust.” 


When the great Armada at last 
arrived in the channel England 
had miraculously assembled a fleet 
of 197 vessels. Though smaller 
than the Spanish galleons. these 
ships drew less water, maneuvered 
more rapidly and fired three times 
to the enemy’s one. They were 
the latest thing in naval accom- 
plishment. About one-half of the 
Spanish fleet survived and reached 
home. England was saved. Her 


shipyards had been equal to the 
occasion, 


Let us hope that if a hostile 
fleet of jet planes ever heads for 
America, or contemplates doing 
so, our factories, mills and labora- 
tories will have us equally pre- 
pared to repel the enemy. If our 
economy remains untrammeled 
from political interference, the 
probabilities are excellent we will 
be capable of defending ourselves 
and arming our allies. For many 
months now, the stock market 
has been saying that in view of our 
industrial achievements in_ skill 
and capacity, America can face the 
future with supreme confidence. 
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“Door-to-Door Piggy-Back” Service, Though 
Deferred, Will Come 


The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to  sus- 
pend approval of tarifis tor 
“door-to-door piggy-back” serv- 
ice until Jan. 15, 1955, unless it 
completes its inquiry and termi- 
nates its delaying order before 
then, came as a blow to te lines 
which had prepared to embark on 
this type of freight delivery. 
However, the railroads that al- 
ready operate truck trailer serv- 
ices are unaffected. 


As to the effect of the order, a 
statement was issued by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad pointing 
out it has already spent more 
than $1,270,000 in acquiring 
equipment for “piggy-back” op- 
eration, and this equipment will 
Stand idle pending the final Inter- 
state Commerce Commission de- 
cision regarding tariffs for the 
new service. Moreover, the com- 
Pany is holding up order for 200 
flat cars, especially designed to 
hold the trucks for the “piggy- 
back” service. The cost of these 
trucks, to be built by the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Company, 
's to be in the neighborhood of 


+2 million. 


Wren the ICC had the tariffs 
for the “piggy-back” service un- 
-€r consideration, the trucking 
1 .rests protested vigorously that 
the rail lines were seelsing monop- 
hs. transporation. The “piggy- 
r Plan was called a “hybrid” 

‘t-motor device. But the device 
by no means new. The business 

hauling trailers on flat cars was 


— in the mid-1930s by the 
ey Haven and the Chicago Great 
estern: the Chicago & Eastern 


enol has been at it about six 
tees But the big move toward 
rail-trailer service dates back 
nly a few months. 
=. July alone, 10 big railroads 
ce piggy-back operation be- 
lis — selected cities on their 
‘es. Including the Pennsylvania 


—the nation’s No. 1 freight car- 
rier—they are: Baltimore & Ohio, 
Erie, Nickel Plate, Lackawanna, 
Lehigh Valley, Wabash, Reading, 
Katy, and Great Northern. The 
Southern Pacific. Union Pacific, 
and Chicago & North Western are 
“veterans” of several months in 
the business of hauling trailers. 


Last fall, two leading railway 
equipment makers contributed 
new designs for 75-foot flats 
especially for trailer service. 
They were Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. and Electro- 
Motive Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp., No. 1 locomotive 
builder. Electro-Motive has de- 
cided not to build cars, but to 
license other manufacturers to 
use its blueprints. 


General Motors model is built 
solely for side rather than end or 
what railroaders call “circus” 
type loading. It has a depres: ed 
center floor so the trailer top will 
be sure to clear low bridges and 
tunnels. 


Pullman-Standard Car Com- 
pany has produced a “general 
purpose” flat car that can be used 
citi er to haul trailers, or to haul 
the steel or other freight that 
normally travels by flat car. Its 
deck can be raised or lowered 
like an elevator, if there’s a clear- 
ance problem. Its hold-down de- 
vices can be raised or lowered to 
acecmmocate either side or end 
loading. 

Despite the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s delaying or- 
cer. it is expected that “piggy- 
back” and other devices for low- 
ering transnortation costs will be 
taken up by the railroads, to pro- 


tect them against the serious 
competition of other forms of 
transportation. This develop- 


ment is in the nature of progress 
and the rail lines look to it as a 
means of improving their rev- 
enues. 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


It is evident that the Government market, although still under 
the influence of the “vacation period,” is not making out too badly 
as far as volume and activity is concerned. There are reports to 
the effect that the new money commitments and switches that are 
being made in the various issues have kept the market in what is 
termed “the fairly active side,” especially for this time of the year. 
The downtrend in loans, particularly among some of the smaller 
deposit banks, is one of the important reasons for the current 
interest in Treasury issues. 


The leading obligation at this time is the 24% due Nov. 15, 
1950, because it appears to fit so well into so many portfolios. 
Switches from the outstanding securities into the new 248% bond 
continue at a good pace. There is also a good demand around for 
the longer-term 2's because the maturity lengthening process 
continues in high gear. 


New 24% Bond in Strong Demand 


The Government market is still in the process of finding per- 
manent homes for the 2\ss of 1960, but the floating supply of this 
issue is being cut down with each trading session. It is reported 
that a sizable amount of new money commitments are being made 
in the 2%% bond, with the bulk of this buying coming from com- 
mercial banks in the southwest and far west. 

However, the exchange method continues to supply a very 
large amount of the buying which is being done in the refunding 
24s, with switches, from most of the outstanding issues, being 
reported. The taking down of profits, as well as the cutting down 
of premiums, are among the reasons given for a good many of the 
swops out of the older marketable obligations into the new 2s. 

There are indications that a fairly important amount of buy- 
ing is being done in the shorter-term Treasuries by certain insti- 
titional investors from profits in the equity market. It is reported 
that these investors have been sellers of high grade common stocks 
and, not wanting to put the funds into either the corporate or 
municipal markets, have gone into near-term Government issues. 











Pension Funds Active in Market 


Pension funds have again been active in the longer-term 
Treasury obligations, with the public ones doing most of this buy- 
ing. New money is responsible for the bulk of the new commit- 
ments in the longer Governments, although it is indicated that 
some sizable switches have also been made by these same funds. 
It is reported that the 3%s of 1978/83 have in some cases been 
sold, with the proceeds going into the later maturities of the 2's. 
Private pension funds have been among the reportedly important 
buyers of the 2s of 1960. 

Maturity rearrangement is having an influence upon the vol- 
ume and activity in the market, with commercial banks the leaders 
in this onveration. It is reported that not a few of these institu- 
tions which have been rather near-term in maturities have decided 
to continue the program of lengthening them. The new 24% bond 
has given those that want to move into the intermediate-term 
range an excellent opportunity to do just that. 

On the other hand, there are certain deposit banks that are 
attracted to the longer-term obligations and these institutions have 
been making purchases of the eligible 24s, with the 242s due 
9/15/67-72, reportedly still the favorite issue. 


Loan Downtrend Market Factor 


The need to maintain income, according to advices, is getting 
more than a passing amount of attention from some of the smaller 
deposit banks, because the commercial loan trend is down sharply 
in many cases. There have been some instances in which real 
estate loans have taken up part of the slack, but this demand now 
appears to have also slowed down quite a bit. Therefore, in order 
to keep earnings on an even keel, many of these banks are moving 
into the longer Government issues. 


Interesting Study Issued 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, Mo., in the August 
issue of its bulletin, has a very interesting and informative article 
entitled “Market Interest Rates and Maturity of Issues.” This 
article is concerned with the “Yield Curve,” its construction and 
place in aiding investors in making decisions and selections of the 
various Treasury issues. It seems as though a copy of this bulletin 
should be of value to followers of the money markets. 


Continued from page 15 


In Praise of the 
New Housing Act 


ing the FHA appraisal 


interpretation. 
is carried out in placing into I have talked with the com- 
effect the Administration’s new mittees which worked on the leg- 


and forward looking program. islation, however, and I 
I refer to such things as the 
requirement that the leasehold 
device no longer may be used to 
build more costly rental accom- 
modations than the law intends. 

I refer to the fact that Congress 
has said the builder of a rental 
housing project should not have 
a mortgage of more than $5 mil- 
lion for any one project. We are 
going to see to it that this amount 
is not exceeded by subterfuge as 
has been the case in the past— 
when builders have had loans in- 
sured for as much as $20 million. 


One of the things which may 
be troubling you builders is a 


work without imposing 
hardships upon the 
you do not have the FHA 
you give the 


pears, may 


to make a final decision— 
appraisal. I am _ confident 


will be according to the 
and the wishes of the Congress. 


be. In the months 


requirement that, before the sale 
is made, you give the buyer of 
a new home a certificate s*ow- 
of the 
property. This directive from the 
Congress was a little difficult of 


am sure 
that we can make this provision 
undue 
builders. It 
a”- 
praisal when your customer ap- 
pros- 
pective purchaser the opportunity 
yes o1 
no—when you do have the FHA 

thir 
intent 


The length of time to stucy the 
safeguards has not been sufficient 
to measure what their effect will 
immediately 
ahead, we will have an oppor- 
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tunity to evaluate them and ‘it | 
may be that some of them will 
be modified. 

But the principle behind them 
is sound. Both President Eisen- 
hower and the Congress have 
told me to make the FHA work 
for the benefit of the people of 
America. I’m going to try to do 
this. 

I feel as if I have been placed 
behind the wheel of a new and 
very powerful automobile, 
handed the ignition keys and told 
to shove off. It is comforting to 
me to know that with all the in- 
crease in horsepower which has 
been built into the FHA, I also 
have a new set of brake linings. 


The FHA now is prepared to 
move into localities where the 
roads previously where impass- 
able. It is now prepared to ex- 
tend its benefits to thousands of 
additional families. 


The FHA operates entirely 
through private industry. It does 
not lend money and it does not 
build homes. Your government 
looks to you members of the 
Utah Housing Council and to the 
others like you who operate 
under the private enterprise sys- 
tem to perform these services. 
Heaven help us if the govern- 
ment ever deviates from this -» 
concept! 


Yours is the vital role in sup- 
plying the homes which the peo- 
ple need and in raising the hous- 
ing standards of America. The 
FHA as never before stands ready 
to help you. 


Moors & Cabot To Admit 


BOSTON, Mass.—On Sept. 1 
Alden R. Wells will be admitted 
to partnership in Moors & Cabot, 
111 Devonshire Street, members 
of the New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Wells was 
in the past an officer of J. H. 
Goddard & Co., Inc. 


Joins Fewel Staff 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. — Doris E. 
Cole has joined the staff of Fewel 
& Co., San Diego Trust & Savings 
Building, members of the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. Miss 
Cole was formerly with R. E. 
Evans & Co. as Cashier. 


F. J. Connelly Admits 


On Sept. 1, Paul V. Hall, mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will become a Partner in 
F. J. Connelly & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. « 
Mr. Hall has been active as an 
individual floor broker. 
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NATIONAL 
SECURITIES 
SERIES 


J Mutual Funds with 
varying investment 
objectives, currently in- 
vested in over 350 secu- 
rities of American cor- 
porations. For FREE 
«wformation folder and 
prospectus, clip this ad = 
and mail with your name and address. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
120 Broodway, New York 5, New York 











INCORPORATED 
INVESTORS 


A mutual fund with a 
diversified portfolio 
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securities selected for 

long-term growth of 
capital and income 
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Keystone 
Custodian F unds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
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ten Funds. D-9s 
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> Canadian 
“A S“Fund? 


Canadian Fund is a mutua: investment 
company offering a diversified. managed 
investment in common stocks of corpora 
thons selected on the oasis of possibile 
participation in Canadas growth 

The facts on this mutual fund are >on 
tained in a free dooklet-prospectus. *or 
your copy. ask any investment dearer or 
mai the coupon delow 10 
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THE EFFECT of rising prices for 
“blue chip” common stocks in 
recent months, together with in- 
creased volume of investor pur- 
chases of mutual funds, is indi- 
cated by the announcement that 
the net assets cf Dividend Shares, 
Inc., exceeded $150,000,000 at the 
close of business Aug. 16, 1954 
a gain of almost $30,000,000 since 
Dec. 31, 1953. 

Dividend Shares, largest of the 
$300,000,000 group of funds man- 
aged by Calvin Bullock, concen- 
trates its investments largely in 
the “blue chip” type of common 
stock. Currently the five largest 
of some 100 different common 
stock holdings are Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, International Paper, 
E. I duPont, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and General Motors. 

Sales of new shares in the first 
seven months of 1954 exceeded 
$10,000,000, with July sales repre- 
senting the largest for any month 
this year and double those for 
July, 1953. At the present time 
the company has more than 68,- 
000,000 shares outstanding, owned 
by over 65,000 investors. 


THE VIEW that the stock market 
seems to be finally coming into 
line with the business levels, 
earnings and dividends which 
have prevailed for several years 
was expressed by A. Moyer Kulp, 
Vice-President and Executive Di- 
rector of Investment Committee 
of the $350 million Wellington 
Fund. . 

Mr. Kulp, in a memorandum on 
the business situation and the se- 
curity market outlook, pointed 





. out that the market was able to 


close up this lag by the combined 
stimulating influence of easy 
money conditions and a more 
moderate downward readjustment 
of business than had been ex- 
pected. 

“The stock market,” he ob- 
served, “is no longer cheap, nor 
is it valued excessively, as meas- 
ured by historical price earnings, 
dividends and well protected 
vields. This,” he noted, “provides 
full play for careful security 
analysis in discriminating be- 
tween companies which may be 
valued optimistically from a short- 
term standpoint, as contrasted 
with those which are still lag- 
gards.” 

The Wellington executive re- 
ferred to the business situation as 
“reassuring.” Mr. Kulp prefaced 
this comment with the observa- 
tion that while summer shut- 
downs are bringing about a 
greater lull in the third quarter 
than used to exist, some of the 
business that used to be done in 
the third quarter is now being 
pushed into the second and fourth 
quarters. 

And he added: “Overall business 
activity has remained steady and 
if anything, is better than 
expected earlier in the year. It 
continues to look as though busi- 
ness is forming a base from which 
normal seasonal improvement can 
develop in the fall.” 


was 


Mutual Funds 


By ROBERT R. RICH 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . . . Thursday, August 19, 1954 



















CANADA’S OIL INDUSTRY al- 
though facing the type of prob- 
lems caused by “growing pains,” 
shows a record of “constant pro- 
gress and a strong rate of growth” 
according to a study “Oil in 
Canada” just issued by the invest- 
ment management department of 
Calvin Bullock. 

The most serious problem facing 
the industry currently is that of 
transportation. “It appears that, 
giving effect to the possible re- 
serves of Pembina and Sturgeon 
Lake, Canada could reach a pro- 
duction potential over the next 
year of 150,000 barrels a day 
above the 1953 mark, or a total 
of 500,000 barrels a day. Thus it 
appears that Canada could achieve 
theoretical self-sufficiency within 
a few years,” the study observes. 

“Self-sufficiency would enable 
Canada to effect a tremendous 
savings in foreign exchange, but 
it cannot be attained by matching 
production with consumption. In 
1953, Canadian refineries ran 
220,000 barrels daily of foreign 
crude of which 175,000 barrels 
were run in Quebec and Nova 
Scotia refineries. For the present, 
at least, these refineries can be 
served more cheaply with foreign 
than Canadian crude. Any sub- 
stantial increase in crude output 
must therefore be marketed out- 
side Canada.” 

However, the report points out, 
various new outlets are believed 
opening up for Canadian crude 
and by the end of 1955 a demand 
at the daily rate of 340,000 bar- 
rels of Canadien crude appears 
to be possible from Canadian and 
U. S. areas. 

Natural gas transportation is 
also a major problem, states the 
article. “Except for local distribu- 
tion, the production of natural gas 
in Canada has been held in check 
by lack of adequate outlets. Re- 
serves are in the order of 16 tril- 
lion cubic feet, and on the basis of 
the discovery rate, it appears that 
reserves are ample for prospective 
demand. 

“The refusal of the Federal 
Power Commission to grant per- 
mission to the Westcoast Trans- 
mission to carry gas from the 
Peace River area to the Pacific 
Northwest has dimmed the im- 
mediate outlook for this area 
which is geographically isolated 
from transportation to the East. 
Over the longer term, it is incon- 
ceivable that the reserves of this 
area will not be utilized by the 
gas hungry Pacific Coast area.” 


These, and other problems are, 
however, soluble according to the 
Bullock study which concludes: 
“So much has been accomplished 
in a re:auveiy tew years tual one 
may be justified in viewing the 
future of the oil industry in 
Canada with firm confidence.” 


SOVEREIGN INVESTORS report- 
ing 31, 1954 shows 
high figures in total net 
assets, number of stockholders and 
shares outstanding. 

Assets were $1,005,549.90. com- 
pared with $748,813.38 Dec. 31, 


as of Julv 


record 
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The Company supervises a portfolio bal- 
anced between bonds and preferred stocks 
setected for stability, and 
selected for growth. 
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1953, or a net gain of more than 
34% for the first seven months 
of 1954. 


AFFILIATED FUND’s quarterly 
report to shareholders contains 
the following comment with re- 
spect to capital gain distributions 
by President H. I. Prankard 2nd: 

“In those years in which our 
sales of portfolio securities have 
resulted in net realized profits, 
it has been our policy to make a 
capital gain distribution in Octo- 
ber, the final month of our fiscai 
year. No Federal income taxes 
were payable on such profits to 
the extent they were distributed 
within the company’s fiscal years. 
Current tax laws permit us to 
defer the distribution of any net 
profits we might realize until 
after the end of our fiscal year 
and still receive the same tax 
benefits as if we had distributed 
them before the end of the year. 
This is a desirable change since 
it enables us to defer the declara- 
tion of any capital gain distribu- 
tions until the exact results of 
our security transactions for the 
year are known. Therefore, if 
the company should have net 
realized security profits for the 
current fiscal year, they will be 
distributed shortly after the close 
of our fiscal year rather than in 
October, as heretofore.” 


HUDSON FUND recorded a 23.7% 
increase, in net assets in the 12 
months ended June 30, last, with 
total resources of the Fund at 
$5,057,092 compared with $4,085,- 
499 on June 30, 1953. 

The Fund’s largest single com- 
mon stock holding by industry, 
according to the report, was in 
natural gas utilities and accounted 
for 15.9% of net assets. Other 
common stock industry groups in- 
cluded: electric utilities, 12.0% of 
net assets; chemicals and drugs, 
7.8%; manufacturing and miscel- 
laneous 7.8%; merchandising, 
5.7%; metals and mining, 5.5%; 
railroads, 5.2%; and oil, 5.0%. 


THE GEORGE PUTMAN Fund of 
Boston reports that its 1954 sales 
are continuing to increase. Total 
sales in July were up 35% over 
The Fund’s largest previous July 
record. 

For the first seven months of 
this year, sales were 20% higher 
than for same period in 1953. 


MASSACHUSETTS Life Fund, in 
its semi-annual report for the six 
months ended June 30, 1954, re- 
ports total net assets of $18,543,- 
038, equal to $31.74 a share on 
584,225 shares outstanding, new 
highs, compared with total net 
assets of $16,148,335, equal to 
$28.61 a share on 564,370 shares 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1953. Total 
net assets have increased 14% 
since the year-end. 

On June 30, 1954, 
stocks represented 61% of the 
fund's assets, with 38% in bonds 
and preferred stocks, and 1% in 
cash. These compared with 56% in 
common stocks, 43% in bonds and 
preferred stocks, and 1% in cash 
and receivables at. the end of 1953. 

Added to the fund's portfolio 
during the second quarter were 


common 


bonds, Northern. Natural Gas Co. 
3%s, 1973: preferred stocks. 
American Airbisi@s, Inc... 3159 
conv.; and common stock of In- 


ternational Harvester Co. 
Eliminated were: bonds, North- 
ern Natural Gas Co. 45s, 1973: 
preferred stocks, Connecticut 
Light & Power Co. $2.20: and 
common stocks in Johns-Manville 
Corp. and Montgomery Ward 


& Co. 

NET ASSET value per share of 
Van Strum & Towne Stock Fund 
Inc., has increased 23% since the 
first of the year, according to 
Somerset Securities Corporation, 
principal underwriter of the fund. 


Net asset value as of Dec. 31. 


last, was $7.78 per share. and on 
July 27, $9.58 per share. The cur- 
rent value of the portfolio is ap- 


proximately $3,701,000 








PURITAN FUND, INC. reports fo, 
its fiscal year ended July 31, 1954 
an increase of 110% in net asset; 
to $1,887,069 from $898,998 at the 
end of its previous fiscal year 
The number of shares outstand- 
ing increased almost 76% to 113. 
760 from 64,671 a year ago. As of 
July 31, 1954, net asset value per 
share was $16.59 compared with 
$13.90 on July 31, 1953. 

During the fiscal year just 
ended, income distributions to- 
taling $0.79 per share were made 
compared with $0.69 in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. On Aug. 5, 1954 
the fund also declared a distrj- 
bution of $0.60 per share payable 
Aug. 20, 1954, from long-term 
capital gains realized during the 
fiscal year, as compared with a 
eapital gains distribution of $0.96 
per share a year ago. 

This substantially increased 
capital gains disbursement re- 
flects in part a rearrangement of 
the portfolio during the past fis- 
cal year for the purpose of carry- 
ing out more fully the fund’s 
primary investment objective of 
maximum income consistent with 
sound investment principles. The 
management also believes that, 
through constant research, secu- 
rities can be found which not 
only provide a high return, but 
also offer better-than-average 
appreciation possibilities. 


DE VEGH MUTUAL Fund, Inc., 
reports that its net asset value 
per share on June 30, 1954, was 
$44.50, as compared with $34.63 
on June 30, 1953 and $43.26 on 
March 31, 1954. A distribution of 
$2.77 per share from long-term 
capital gains was paid in April, 
1954, and dividends from net in- 
vestment income amounting to 30 
cents and 57 cents per share were 
paid in October, 1953, and April, 
1954, respectively. 

Shares outstanding of de Vegh 
Mutual Fund, Inc., on June 30, 
1954, were 78,354, as compared 
with 56,365 on June 30, 1953, and 
61,147 on March 31, 1954. Total 
net “assets of de Vegh Mutual 
Fund, Inc., on June 30, 1954, were 
$3,487,051.04, as compared with 
$1,952,003.10 on June 30, 1953, and 
$3,645,424 82 on March 31, 1954. 


DE VEGH INCOME Fund, Inc. 
reports that its net asset value 
per share on June 30, 1954, was 
$476,641.38, as compared with 
$300,413.03 on Dec. 31, 1953. The 
net asset value per share on June 
30, 1954, was $11.67, as compared 
with $10.03 on Dec. 31, 1953. 


FUTURES INC. announces that 
because it is short coffee, and each 
limit decline means about 19 
cents gain per share and current 
coffee futures prices do not reflect 
free trading values, it has decided 
for shareholders protection not to 
accept new purchase orders for 
shares until free trading in cof- 
fee resumes. 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


| AND BANKERS 





Irving Trust Company, New 
York, announced on Aug. 13 the 
election of three Assistant Vice- 
Presidents and two Assistant Sec- 
retaries. 

Burton B. Brown, a member of 
the staff of the Branch Office Di- 
vision, was elected an Assistant 
Vice-President. He joined the Ir- 
ving in 1953. 

William E. Scott, formerly an 
Assistant Secretary, was named 
an Assistant Vice-President in the 
bank’s Loan Administration Divi- 
sion. Starting with the Irving in 
1945, he has had experience in a 
number of phases of the Division’s 
work. 


Edward D. Wilson, also elected 
an Assistant Vice-President, came 
to the Irving in 1953. He is an 
officer of the Irving’s Mortgage 
and Real Estate Division. 


Charles W. Haggerty was elected 
an Assistant Secretary. He is ac- 
tive in work with the Irving’s cus- 
tomers in the Middle Atlantic and 
Central States. 

James P. McIntosh was also 
named an Assistant Secretary. He 
is a member of the staff of the 
Loan Administration Division. 

ts ne cg 

Appointment of Theodore F. 
Romig as an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company, New York was an- 
nounced today by Horace C. 
Flanigan, President. 

Mr. Romig began his banking 
career in 1916 with the United 
National Bank and came _ to 
Manufacturers Trust in 1928 
through the merger of the two 
banks. In December, 1941 he was 
appointed an Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Romig, is assigned to the 
Bank’s office in the Empire State 
Building at 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

% % * 

Percy L. Douglas, was elected a 
Director of The New York Trust 
Company, New York on Aug. 17, 
it was announced by Adrain M. 
Massie, Chairman of the Board. 

Ht % * 


Election of Edward A. Nash as 
President of the Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank, Brooklyn, New York, 
has been announced by Walter 
Jeffreys Carlin, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. As Chairman 
of the Board, Colonel Carlin will 
continue in active management of 
the bank. 

The newly elected President, 
who has been in banking for 36 
years, resigned recently as Presi- 
dent of the Long Island Trust Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., to join the 
Lafayette National Bank. 

wt a: * 

Walter W. Friend, Jr., has been 
elected a trustee of the City Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, New York, 
it was announced on Aug. 12 by 
J. Bertram Kelly, President. Mr. 
Friend is the third generation of 
his family to become a trustee of 
the bank, the announcement said. 

th & * 

Frederick Hainfeld, Jr.. Presi- 
dent of the Long Island Trust Co., 
Garden City, New York, an- 
nounced that a capital stock of- 
fering of 11,500 shares to stock- 
holders of the Trust Company of 
record at the close of business on 
Jiily 20, 1954, has been heavily 
Oversubscribed. The period for 
subscrivtions to the new shares 
expired at 3 p.m. Aug. 12, 1954, 
at which time the total subscrip- 
ulons amounted to 18,761. 

Because of the large percentage 
of sbscrintions bv present stock - 
holders with basie rights, which 
“mounted to more than 92% of 
the 11.500 shares offered, those 
stockholders who subscribed to 
additional shares will be allotted 


only a small fraction of their 
oversubscriptions., 

This additional issue increases 
the total number of shares out- 
standing to 100,000. Capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits of the 
bank now amount to over $2,322,- 
590. In addition to the capital 
funds, contingencies, and valua- 


tion, reserves amounted to 
$474,692.75. 


The additional stock issue to- 
gether with the announcement of 
the proposed opening of the Stew- 
art Ave. East office at 839 Stewart 
Avenue in the early fall to serve 
the rapidly growing industrial 
and commercial area of Garden 
City East indicates another mile- 
stone in the more than 30-year 
history of the Long Island Trust 
Company. 


A previous item on the stock 
offering was given in the Aug. 5 
issue of the “Chronicle,” page 504. 

Bd ca cs 


It was announced on Aug. 11 
that Charles E. Clifton was elected 
President of the Trust Company 
of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 
Mr. Clifton succeeds Paul Bestor, 
who becomes Chairman of the 
Executive Board. Mr. Clifton was 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 
in charge of the trust division. 

te * + 

The Ridgefield National Bank, 
Ridgefield, N. J., increased its 
common capital stock from $350,- 
000 to $450,000 by sale of new 
stock effective Aug. 2. 

a * * 


Peoples Union Bank, McKees- 
port, Pa., has absorbed Glass City 


Bank, Jeannette, Pa., effective 
Aug. 2. 
* 4 * 
Milton Knight, President, an- 


nounced that effective Sept. 1, The 
Commerce National Bank, Toledo, 
Ohio will change its title to the 
National Bank of Toledo, Ohio. 


Shiloh Savings Bank Co., Shi- 
loh, Ohio was absorbed by First 
National Bank, Mansfield, Ohio, 
effective Aug. 2. 

at an - 


The National Branch Bank of 
Madison, Ind., with common stock 
of $150,000, was merged with and 
into the Madison Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., Madison, Ind., under 
the charter of the latter bank and 
under the title of The Madison 
Bank and Trust Co., Madison, 
Ind., effective Aug. 2. 


* * * 


The First Edina National Bank, 
Edina, Minn. was issued a charter 
by the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency effective Aug. 2. 
The bank has a canital of $150,000 
and a surplus of $395,931. Mr. E. 
W. Oredson is its President and 
Mr. T. C. Jackson is the Cashier. 
This is a conversion of First Edina 
State Bank, Edina, Minn. 


ba + x 


First National Bank in Dallas, 
Dallas, Texas, with common stock 
of $15,000,000 and the Dallas Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas. Texas. with 
common stock of $2,500.000 con- 
solidated, effective as of Aug. 7. 


The consolidation was effected 
veder the charter and title of 
“First National Bank in Dallas.’ 


At the effective date of con- 
solidation the consolidated bank 
will have canital stock of $18.- 
0n0,000, divided into  1.800,000 
shares of common stock of the par 
value of $10 each: survlus cf 
$18.000.000; and wndivided profits 
of not less than $5,700,000. 


+ * * 


By se'e of new stock effective 
Aug. 2 The Vatlev National Rark 
of Phoenix, Ariz., increased its 


common capital stock from $5,- 
000,000 to $6,000,000. 
a = aK 
At its April, 1954 meeting the 
Board of Directors of the Crocker 
First National Bank of San 
Francisco, Calif. authorized a 
Committee to explore the possi- 
bility of combining the Crocker 
First National Bank with the 
Bank of California, N. A., and 
the California Bank of Los An- 
geles. The Committee has con- 
cluded, after careful analysis 
and exhaustive conterences wa. 
representatives of the other 
banks, that a mutually acceptable 
basis for combining the three in- 
stitutions is not available. At a 
conference attended by Com- 
mittee members from each bank 
it was accordingly agreed that 
discussions on the subject should 
be terminated. 
m wt MM 


Bank of Montreal, Montreal, 
Canada shareholders are being of- 
fered rights to subscribe to 900,000 
additional shares of the bank’s 
capital stock at $30 per share in 
Canadian currency, on a basis of 
one new share for each four shares 
held of record Aug. 16, 1954, Gor- 
don R. Ball, President of the bank, 
announced on Aug. 17. First since 
1929, this issue of stock will per- 
petuate the traditional position of 
the Bank of Montreal which has 
long had the largest paid-up capi- 
tal of any Canadian bank. 

Mr. Ball explained that during 
July the bank had _ trainsferred 
$12,000,000 from its contingency 
reserve to its rest account, which 
brought it to $72,000,000 in rela- 
tion to its paid-up capital of 
$36,000,000. 

Upon completion of the new 
issue, the bank’s capital account 
would be increased by $9,000,000 
to a total of $45,000,000 and its 
rest account by $18,000,000 to a 
total of $90,000,000, making an 
aggregate of $135,000,000 — the 
highest figure in Canadian bank- 
ing history. 

In acquainting shareholders 
with the new financing, Mr. Ball 
said the issue of additional capi- 
tal stock was “altogether appro- 
priate at this time, having regard 
to the continued growth of our 
business in all departments.” He 
pointed out that since the last is- 
sue of B of M stock 25 years ago 
the total assets had risen by some 
$1,435.000,000 to a present ag- 
gregate of approximately $2,- 
400,000,000. 

Since the new shares are not 
registered under the U. S. Secu- 
rities Act of 1933, no subscrivtion 
will be accepted from any share- 
holder whose recorded address is 
in the United States or in a terri- 
tory or possession thereof. Such 
shareholders will, of course, be 
able to sell their rights. 

While subscription rights are 
transferable, they must be exer- 
rised hv the expiration date, Nov. 


26, 1954. 
Mr. Ball, stated on Aug. 17 
that arrangements have been 


made with a groun of investment 
dealers to purchase from. the 
Bank, at a price to be determined, 
any of the new shares not sub- 
scribed for at the end of the sub- 
scrintion period Nov. 26, 1954. In 
addition, the arrangement pro- 
vides for the purchase of shares 
represented by fractions, which 
because of the terms of the Bank 
Act. cannot now be offered. 

The groun, headed by A. F 
Ames & Co. Limited, McLeod. 
Youns Weir & Company Limited 
and Greenshie!lds & Co. Inc.. will 
romvrise some 50 investment 
houses. 


Joins Walter Co. 


(Specia! to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — John F 

Coughenour, Jr. has been added 

to the staff of Walter & Company, 


First National Bank Building. 


Jos. Blumenthal Opens 


BOSTON, Mass.—Joseph Blu- 
menthal is engaging in a secu- 


rities business from offices at 79 
Milk Street. 
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By H. E. JOHNSON 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


There was plenty of news last 
week on New York City banks 
to stimulate new interest in bank 
shares, revive talk of additional 
mergers and enliven an otherwise 
dull period in the market for these 
investments. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 10, the de- 
tails of the National City Bank 
proposed financing were made 
public. As had been rumored for 
about a week, the plan involves 
the offering of 2,500,000 shares of 
new stock to existing stockhold- 
ers around the end of September. 
At the same time as the financing 
was announced, the National City 
increased the quarterly dividend 
from 55 cents to 30 cents or an 
annual rate of $2.40 as against 
$2.20. 

One particularly significant as- 
pect of the National City program 
is its size. The sale of 2,500,000 
shares will provide about $130 
million of new capital. This will 
represent the largest private bank 
financing effort in American his- 
tory. It will give National City 
the greatest total of capital funds 
of any commercial bank in the 
country, approximately $570 mil- 
lion of capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits. Such total would 
exceed the capital funds of the 
Bank of America, its nearest rival 
in size, by about $115 million and 
those of the Guaranty Trust by 
$170 million. 

The number of shares would be 
increased from the present 7,500,- 
000 to 10,000,000 with capital of 
National City being augmented by 
$50 million to a total of $200 mil- 
lion. The balance of the funds 
would be added to surplus. 


It is interesting to speculate on 
why the National City is raising 
so much capital at the present 
time. In comparison with the 
other large city banks its present 
deposit-capital ratio compares fa- 
vorably. The additional capital to 
be raised wil] lower the ratio to 
slightly below ten to one. Also, 
with interest rates easing and loan 
volume showing no particular 
bounce, it will be almost impos- 
sible for City to earn enough on 
the additional shares to prevent 
dilution of current earnings, 


To pay the current dividend 
rate on the additional shares will 
require $6 million after taxes or 
about twice that much _ before 
taxes at existing rates. This would 
be equal to a rate of earnings of 
4.58% after taxes and a consider- 
ably higher rate before taxes to 
support the present payment. 

For these reasons, many bank 
analysts believe there is some- 
thing more behind the sale of 
stock than just the desire to im- 
prove the bank’s present capital 
position and provide for possible 
future growth. It is in this con- 
nection that other New York City 
bank mergers are being mentioned. 

In other words, the National 
City bank could use the funds 
which it is raising next month to 
effect a cash merger with one of 
the other New York banks. Such 
action would give the surviving 


bank earning assets and business 
immediately. With its proposed 
capital position National City 
could support a fair amount of 
additional business. 

Whether such action is actually 
in prospect is of course not known. 
However, the financing wher 
completed will place the bank in 
a favorable position to consider 
such propositions as may develop- 

The other major development 
in the New York banking field 
last week was the announcement 
that Chemical Bank was endeav- 
oring to acquire the Corn Ex- 
change Bank. To effect the 
merger Chemical was willing te 
give two shares of its stock for 
each share of Corn Exchange. The 
book value on June 30, 1954 of 
Chemical was $47.85 and Corm 
Exchange $69.75. 

In terms of book value _ thi-« 
amounts to about a 37% premier 
for the Corn Exchange stock. O¢€ 
course there are certain hidden 
assets in the Corn Exchange pic- 
ture. Security profits, principally 
U. S. Governments, are substan- 
tial. There are also real estate 
properties on the books consider- 
ably below the going market val- 
ues. In addition there is the fact 
that Corn Exchange has 79 branch 
offices. 

It would undoubtedly cost any 
bank a very sizable amount te 
go out and establish branches in 
desirable locations. By taking 
over an established business 
Chemical Bank is evidently will- 
ing to pay something for the go- 
ing concern value of Corn Ex- 
change. Whether the premium is 

too much is a difficult questidn- 
and will depend to some extent 
upon subsequent developments. 

Of course, there are still many 
problems to be solved before the 
merger can be accomplished. In- 
deed, the problems in many sim- 
ilar instances have been so com- 
plicated and involved that the 
mergers were called off. The 
present discount at which Corn 
Exchange sells, 85 as against 2 
potential of close to 100, indicates 
that there are uncertain elements 
in the present situation. 


With J. G. Kinnard 


(Special to Tue Financia Crmonicir) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Arthur 
H. Bohlig is now with John G 
Kinnard & Co., 733 South Sev—- 
enth Street. 


Scherck, Richter Adds 


(Special to Tue Fivanciat CHrontcie) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Alvin L. 
Barton, Jr. is now with Scherck, 
Richter Company, 320 North 
Fourth Street, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. He was 
previously with Edward D. Jones 
Co. 


With Slayton & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia, Curonteie) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Claude F 
Malin has been added to the staff 
of Slayton & Company, Inc., 408 
Olive Street. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2. 
West End (London) Branch: 
13, St. James’s Square, S. W. 1 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorized Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-up Capital______£2,851,562 
Reserve Fund _______ _£3,104,687 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 


J. P. Morgan & Go. 
Incorporated 


Circular on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Steck Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs. Manager Trading Dept.) 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 


¥. 
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* Continued from page 4 


The State of Trade and Industry 


Overall business in August will turn out to be about the same 
as July. A sharp decline in automotive steel orders is offset by 
an increase in miscellaneous orders from small users. Eventually, 
automotive orders will undoubtedly pace an upturn in steel buy- 
ing, as has been predicted, reports “The Iron Age.” 


Still, it is something of a paradox that while national atten- 
tion is focused on the auto industry orders from small manu- 
facturers and parts makers are keeping production from sagging 
still lower. Some new business is being turned up by hard sell- 
ing efforts of steel salesmen who are visiting plants they had 
never called on before, declares this trade magazine. 


While steel base prices are generally considered firm, efforts 
by several auto companies to breach the price line have been 
noted. So far they have not been successful. However, there has 
been at least one instance where specifications of material de- 
livered were higher than was specified on the order. This is 
considered a form of price cutting, since the material was sup- 
posed to sell for more than the mill actually received, “The Iron 
Age”’ points out. 


After holding steady for a week, steelmaking scrap prices 
are moving upward again. Increases this week raised “The Iron 
Age” Steel Scrap Composite Price 84c a ton to $28.67 per gross 
ton. Chief strength is now in eastern markets where higher 
export prices are forcing domestic consumers to pay more for 
maternal or go without. 


Shortened work periods and blacked-out operations were 
reported by eight United States car and truck manufacturers 
last week as vehicle production hit the year’s lowest five-day 
level. 


“Ward’s Automotive Reports’ counted 115,504 cars and 
trucks, or 5.5% fewer completions than a week earlier. The trade 
publication noted that the Aug. 9-14 tally should fall some 35% 
under the same 1953 period (154,114) and a full 22% below the 
1954 high of 148,645 vehicles reached in the week ending May 22. 


Car and truck lines were down the past week at Studebaker, 
Willys, Kaiser, Federal and Nash factories. Hudson and DeSoto, 
meanwhile, put in only four days and Plymouth was idle ‘luesday 
and Wednesday for inventory. 


These setbacks, it states, held the week’s United States car 
output to approximately 99,390 units—the first five-day total of 
1954 to dip below the 100,000 mark. 


The Independent group accounted for 1.6% of the weekly 
count as only Packard and Hudson were in operation; General 
Motors garnered 58.6%, Chrysler Corp. 7.5% and Ford Motor 
Co. 32.3%. Thus far in 1954 their respective shares of produc- 
tion are 4.1%, 52.2%, 12.5% and 31.2%. 


Last week’s truck erecting showed a 3.9% bulge as approxi- 
mately 16,114 jobs were built, compared to 15,516 the previous 
week. Minor gains were posted by most truck builders, but an 
18% boost at Chevrolet helped offset Studebaker’s shutdown. 


Cumulative United States counts to date in 1954 show that 
approximately 3,604,756 cars and 667,257 trucks have been pro- 
duced. The tallies are 12% and 16%, respectively, under com- 
parable 1953 marks of 4,096,382 and 793,415 units. 


Canadian production for the week followed the United States 
pattern as cars showed a slight drop and trucks recorded a 
minor rise. Approximately 2,430 cars and 470 trucks rolled off 


2 aaa lines during Aug. 9-14, against 2,937 and 294 the prior 
week. 


Steel Output Sheds 1.9 Points This Week 


Look to the construction industry as a good source of business 
for a long time to come, says “Steel,” the weekly magazine of 
metalworking, the current week. 

Not only is that industry booming but a $75,000,000,000 back- 
log of needed construction is piling up, construction industry 
authorities say. Even if there are no further additions to this 
backlog it will represent a five-year building program at present 
rates of construction, continues this trade publication. 


Among the needs are schoolrooms. A deficiency of 340,000 
classrooms in this country is reported, and the deficiency is in- 
creasing every year as children from the heavy birthrate of the 
postwar years move into school. 


This year, school projects are to a large extent responsible 
for a 4% rise in non-residential public building construction. 

Commercial building for this year is expected to reach a new 
high of more than $1,000,000,000, up 15% from last year, it adds. 

Bridge construction, this trade weekly states, is up 14% in 
dollar volume. Highway awards also are expected to be up 14% 
this year, largely because of toll road and turnpike projects. The 
highway building program is expected to continue growing be- 
cause the present road system, built to carry 35,000,000 autos, is 
handling about 53,000,000, and because the surface of the roads, 
now a dozen years old on the average, is wearing out rapidly 
under the heavy traffic. Out of every dollar spent in highway 
construction nearly 9c goes for steel. 

A decline in Federal public works projects has offset some 
of the gains in construction, but total dollars spent throughout 
the nation this year are expected to approach, and maybe equal, 
the record high set by construction last year, declares this trade 
paper. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 62.1% of 
capacity for the week beginning Aug. 16, 1954, equivalent to 
1,481,000 tons of ingots and steel for castings, as against 1,525,000 
tons and 64.0% (actual) a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1954 is 
now based on annual capacity of 124,330,410 tons as of Jan. 1, 1954. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 65.3% and pro- 
duction 1,557,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,162,000 tons or 95.9%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity was lower than capacity in 1954. The 
percentage figures for last year are based on annual capacity of 
117,547,470 tons as of Jan. 1, 1953. 
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Car Loadings Register Broader Declines 
In the Latest Week 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 7, 1954, 
decreased 15,977 cars or 2.3% below the preceding week, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Railroads. ve 

Loadings totaled 667,592 cars, a decrease of 117,757 cars or 
15% below the corresponding 1953 week, and a decrease of 
114,056 cars or 14.6% below the corresponding week in 1952. 


Electric Output Edged Lower the Past Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 14, 1954, 
was estimated at 8,996,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. 


The current figure represents a decrease of 63,000,000 kwh. 
from the preceding week but an increase of 482,000,000 kwh., or 
5.7% over the comparable 1953 week and 1,369, _kwh. over 
the like week in 1952. 


U.S. Auto Output Last Week Affected by Shartened Work 
Periods and Blacked-Out Operations Again Registered 
Lowest Volume of Year 


The automobile industry for the latest week, ended Aug. 13, 
1954, according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,’ assembled an 
estimated 99,390 cars, compared with 105,421 (revised) in the 
previous week. The past week’s production total of cars and 
trucks amounted to 115,504 units, a moderate decline below last 
week’s output of 120,937 units, states ““Ward’s.” 

As a result of shortened work periods and blocked-out opera- 
tions vehicle production was at the year’s lowest five-day level 
last week. 

Last week, the agency reported there were 16,114 trucks 
made in this country, as against 15,516 (revised) in the previous 
week and 25,168 in the like 1953 week. 


‘“‘Ward’s” estimated Canadian plants turned out 2,430 cars and 
470 trucks last week, against 2,937 cars and 294 trucks in the 
preceding week and 2,152 cars and 260 trucks in the comparable 
1953 week. 





Business Failures Rose Sharply in Retail Trade 
The Last Week 


Commericial and industrial failures increased to 233 in the 
week ended Aug. 12, from 207 in the preceding week, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Reaching the highest level in 12 
weeks, casualties were considerably heavier tham’a year ago 
when 150 occurred or in 1952 when there were 141. Despite this 
upturn, mortality remained 8% below the prewar toll of 252 in 
the similar week of 1939. 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more edged up to 
185 from 184 last week but exceeded sharply the 132 of this size 
in the comparable week of 1953. Most of the week’s increases 
centered in small casualties, those with liabilities’under $5,000, 
which climbed to 48 from 23 in the previous week”and 18 a year 
ago. Liabilities in excess of $100,000 were involved in 14 of the 
week's failures, as against 16 last week. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Holds Steady at 
$7.10 Level of Week Ago... 


After touching a six-month low last week, the Dun & Brad- 
street wholesale food price index for Aug. 10,*remained un- 
changed at the previous level of $7.10. This marks a drop of 
48% from the year’s high of $7.46 recorded on May 25, but it is 
still 7.1% above the $6.63 of a year ago. 

Higher in wholesale cost last week were flour, wheat, corn, 
lard, eggs, raisins, steers and hogs. Declines appeared in rye, 
oats, sugar, coffee, cottonseed oil, cocoa, rice and currants. 

The index represents the sum total of the prf#é-per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and if$’*¢hief function 
is to show the general trend of food prices at the Wholesale level. 


“ae 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index Boosted the Past Week 
By Higher Grain and Foodstuff Prices 


The general commodity price level, as measured by the 
Dun & Bradstreet daily wholesale commodity prié@index, turned 
upward last week, aided by higher prices for s@me grains and 
certain other foodstuffs. The index rose to 272%8 on Aug. 10, 
from 271.37 a week earlier, and compared with 280.44 on the 
corresponding date a year ago. _— 

Grain markets were unsettled and continued to -be dominated 
by weather developments. Wheat advanced quitexsharply, in- 
fluenced by poorer prospects for the Spring whea -erop due to 
stem rust damage during July and the wide spredd@ tween cur- 
rent market values and the government loan pri¢ 


A private forecast placed the Spring wheat yield &t 204,000,000 


bushels, a substantial drop from the official J sti 
230,000,000 bushels. uly estimate of 


Corn and soybean futures showed strength at. the beginning 
of the period but were under considerbale pressure jJater follow- 
ing cooler weather and rains over many sections af the dry area. 
Oats and rye were also under pressure and decli moderately 
for the week. The volume of trading in grain and sowbean futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade averaged 52.000. bushels per 
day, against 55,000,000 the previous week. and 40,000,000 a year 
ago. “s 

Bookings of Spring wheat bakery flours reached sizable pro- 


portions at mid-week when mills accorded substantial pri 
. 2 c * 
cessions while the market was advancing. Pe a 


Coffee prices moved in a narrow range and showed little 
change for the week. Some liquidation developed in late dealings 
following a report that the Brazilian Finance Minister had re- 
signed, while some trade selling was prompted by weakness in 
the securities markets. Demand for lard improved and prices 
egy Flog seven a pe Seger scored further gains, particu- 
ar n atter part o e wee } > i 
the lowest levels bse Spring. oy Sere eee fae 


After trending upward most of the week —_ 
turned sharply downward at the close. , Spot cotton prices 


The decline was mainly influenced by the issu 
: ’ ; anc 
August report of the Census Bureau indicating a crop of 12,680,000 


bales. This was larger th 
trade had expected and compan, 


ri 
po —~4 16,465,000 bales Produced jp 


Activity in spot m > 2 
creased with sales in the ten 
kets reported at 83,900 oo 
the week ended Aug. 5, compa ~ 
with 67,800 a week carlin 
63,800 a year ago. and 


Trade Volume Hits Mia- 
Doidrums in ioe wee 
Consumers spent more 
reation, travel, and person 
ices and less for household items 
and apparel in the period ended 
on Wednesday of last week. The 
level of sales fell slightly below 


5S 
week and 


for rec. 
al sery- 


that of the preceding 
the comparable 1953 period. The 
total dollar volume of retail] trade 
in the week was estimated by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., to be 3¢, | 
below to 1% above that of a year 
ago. Regional estimates varieq | 
from the comparable 1953 levels 
by the following percentages: 
New England and East —5 to ml 
Midwest —4 to 0; Northwest and 
Pacific Coast —2 to +2: South 
re to +3, and Southwest 0 to | 


The jubilance of apparel manu- 
facturers last week over their 
long-term Prospects was not 
dimmed by some worries for the 
immediate future. 


A furor was precipitated re- 
cently by Paris fashion showings — 
featuring a new feminine silhou- 
ette—a radical style change. 


Since the introduction of the 
“new look” seven years ago, 
women have worn a wide assort- 
ment of styles, and while there 
have been fashion innovations, 
few basic changes have occurred 
The apparel industry has suffered 
therefrom, and a boost to business 
has been widely needed. Although 
American producers usually mod- 
ify the styles, they draw heavily 
from European sources. Recently 
Paris designers introduced 
changes which can greatly im- 
prove depressed sectors of the ap- 
parel industry; they featured 
many uses for fur and drastically 
altered the cut of coats and suits. 
Fur, coats and suits have been 
hard hit in the past few years. 

American manufacturers and 
retailers plan extensive promo- 
tions of the new fashions. Criti- 
cism may be heard that the styles 
are not flattering to the female 
figure, but a sufficient number of 
American women will want some- 
thing new and different. Normal | 
social processes will do the rest, 
and sooner or later, most women 
will have to replace their out- 
moded wardrobes, probably by 
next Spring or Summer. 


Department store sales on 4 
country-wide basis as taken from | 
the Federal Reserve Board's In- 
dex for the week ended Aug. |, 
1954 showed no change from the 
level of the preceding week. In 
the previous week July 31, 1954, 
an increase of 1% was reported 
from that of the similar week !" 
1953. For the four weeks ended 
Aug. 7, 1954, an increase ol +“ 
was reported. For the period Jan. 
1 to Aug. 7, 1954, department store 
sales registered a decrease of 3% 
below the corresponding pe! 
of 1953. 


Retail trade volume for N¢¥ 
York City the past week aided by 
strong promotions and co 
weather managed to show 4 gain 


of 5% above the like week 4 
year ago. 

According to the Federal pot 
serve Board’s index departme” 


{or 
7, 


1% 


store sales in New York Cit) 
the weekly period ended Aus 
1954, registered an increase of var 
above the like period of last Ye? 
In the preceding week, July ” 
1954 a decrease of 3% was * 
ported from that of the sim" 
week in 1953, while for the °°" 
weeks ended Aug. 7, 1954, #! Lal 
crease of 1% was reported ond 
the period Jan. 1 to Aué. |: s - 
no change was registered fré 

that of the 1953 period. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 








” 
* 
Lates 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: Weee’ — _ 7 Latest Previous Year 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)_._._.._____ Aug. 22 $52. i Month Month A 
Equivalent to— g 1 *64.0 65.3 95.9| AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTETUTE: -” 
Stee] ingots and castings (met tons)__.-..____..___________ Aug. 22 1,481,000 * 1,525,000 1,557,000 2,162,000 gg ye ee 8 LP seam  aeceeeai 6.635 ° ; 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: Shipments of steel products (net tons)— iss amen 9,276,673 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily opemge (bbls. of Month of June_.____._.__- ee 5,887,488 5,423,168 6,950,059 
42 gallons each) --————---~—---__________ ------==------ Aug. 6 —_ 6,153,450 6,254,950 6,280,700 6,538,250 aa eer oe a+ 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbis.)...____________- Aug. 6 16,744,000 6.827.000 7121 000 7'063.000 BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES 0O U T- 
Gasoline output (bbis.)-...........__._.__._____.________.. Aug. 6 23,756,000 23,326,000 23,762,000 23.959.000 STANDING — FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
Kerosene yn tone ponieeees Sep eee cece en eanennaponsen Aug. 6 1,975,000 2,061.000 2 422 000 2'034.000 : OF NEW YORK—As of o“~ 31: 
Distillate fuel oil outpu 8.) ------------------------- Aug. 6 9,619,000 10,294,000 9,253,000 9.664. mports - . $225,154,000 $246,264,000 $212,686,000 
Residual fuel oil output (bbis.)——______- -~-——--... Aug. 6 7,485,000 7,419,000 8,117,000 aa aae Exports _ - 135,809,000 142,919,000 115,327,000 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— wiot hits Domestic shipments __- : 18,072,000 15,362,000 10,696,000 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at._...___-~~_- Aug. 6 156,808,000 158,402,000 163,712,000 141,479,000 Domestic warehouse credits_. 72,777,000 80,970,000 21. 226.000 
Kerosene (bbis.) at-—_----_-----------___--___________ Aug. 6 32,539,000 31,368,000 29,078,000 31,220,000 Dollar exchange __- 91,964,000 59,715,000 39,990,000 
Distillate fuel of] (bbis.) at-.-._.--._-_---.._-___--_- Aug. 6 105,077,000 100,439,000 90,719,000 106,460,000 Based on goods stored and ave between 
Residual fuel oil (bbis.) at-------_--__--_-__-__---_-. Aug. 6 55,238,000 54,651,000 52,330,000 49,488,000 foreign countries -____. 45,581,000 43,396,000 35,034,000 
$s N OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: aaah aoe eee Par ase A 
ee eae loaded (number le oe ee Aug. 7 667,592 683,569 569.562 785.349 ota ec ee Ses --- $589, 357,00 060 $588,626,000 $434,959,000 
Revenue treight received from connections (no. of cars)-. Aug. 7 573,645 568,153 478,396 650,623 | BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PERMIT VALUA- 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING (wee. DEFT, OF LABGG. Me th ot Ma s 
NEWS-RECORD: —Month o ay: 
(000's omittéd) : 
Total, U...Bic DOGO gage otter pon oe wenn none Aug. 12 $419,221,000 $368,623,000 $431,055,000 $311,332 
co See 2 | See Aug.12 268,697,000  241,014.000 254577.000 167 yee All building construction $898,656 $949,948 $919,605 
Public construction ~~.-~.--.._..._.-~~- Sccsictenenahline lanes Aug.12 150,524,000 127,609,000  176.478,:000  143.639.000 a os - 495,032 531,990 484,384 
State and municipal______-__- ween cewene nance ann Aug.12 133,893,000 105,469,000 112,844,000 _116.636.000 abétleen aie an 296,351 305,242 318,845 
Federal ........--.---~-.-.-..-----~--------------- Aug. 12 16,631,000 22,140,000 63,634,000 27,003,000 - ations, etc. -----.... 107,273 112,716 116,375 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—U, S. DEPT. OF 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) .-.--~~-----------~--- Aug. 7 400,000 500,000 5,340,000 9,359,000 LABOR—Month of July (in millions): 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) --~_- ~------------------ Aug. 7 472,000 511,000 347,600 552,000 Total new construction : $3,513 $3,358 $3,325 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE Private construction i 2.377 2,276 2.218 
SYSTEM—1047-49 AVERAGE = l0v -__~--~.----~--~--~- ug. 7 92 87 77 92 esidential building (nonfarm) 1,237 1,183 1,12 
de P New dwelling units 1,095 1.040 ane 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: Additions and alterations "113 “114 112 
Siectric -Guenat Gin- 000 Ewh:).......................-.. Aug. 14 8,996,000 9,059,000 8,951,000 8,514,000 Nonhousekeeping 29 29 24 -p 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDU STRIAL) — DUN & Nonresidential building (nonfarm) 554 527 489 
ee (ita hd dace teesbodenenneue Aug. 12 233 207 226 150 Industrial , 164 164 178 
Commercial _— 203 188 165 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: Warehouses, office and loft buildings 81 716 60 
Pinished: ateek. (Or UD.) o2nceccee-..-~- vines wlntinle  e 4.801c 4.801c 4.801c 4.634c Stores, restaurants, and garages 122 112 105 
Pig iron (per gross ton)----------_- eek it ane. 10 oss. ° =e $56.59 $56.76 Other nonresidential a 187 175 148 
Scrap steel (per gross ton)-_~--~-~- minareintipnunin Aug 27.8 27.83 $26.58 $44.42 Religious ~ 51 46 40 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): | ae on geray iglemenne meee on “7 36 
Electrolytic copper— = Hospital cad tantitution l ¥ =. = 
Domestic refinery at...._------~- ee Aug. 11 29.700c 29.700c 29.700¢ 29.700¢ Miscellaneous _ — 29 28 27 
ee. Aug. 11 29.400c 29.675¢c 29.550c 28.850c F : — 35 34 30 
Straits tin (New York) at..........-------.....- __ Aug. 11 93.250c 95.625¢ 96.500c 718.500 a so 164 157 182 
Lead (New York) at ae --------- Aug a 14.000¢ 14.000c 14.000c 14.000¢ oe Hm pase = a | — 
Le ad ime. A ng * = pe Shamans ~--------------------- yee a3 1 Ps 7 oo — 11“ Telephone and telegraph 55 54 55 
inc (Eas TE ee ee : atts On Other public utilities 319 309 314 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: B All other private 12 il 13 
ok ee, 2st mdenaneiempenanent Aug. 17 100.31 100.34 100.71 93.08 Public construction 1,136 1,082 1,107 
en a a eeneonimnene: Aug. 17 110.70 110.52 110.34 104.14 Residential building 26 29 46 
Aaa i ea LS SEE Aug. 17 115.82 115.63 115.24 108.88 Nonresidential building 409 399 373 
Aa (eta agin > pai cn setae eel Aug. 17 112.75 112.56 112.37 106.21 Industrial . - 133 133 153 
nN AS ARP SE caiitimliiataminteal ans. 7 310.58 410.38 109.97 103.30 eon pe oiacaatmrcoo iv? 175 147 
Baa Ae Rh SE Se 3 3 104.14 98.41 al and institutiona . 3 34 28 
Railroad Group __------_----- on annnn ie. 27 109.24 109.24 108.88 102.30 Other nonresidential wetting. . 65 57 45 
Public Utilities Group__-_---_-_-_-- “ re 111.07 110.88 110.70 103.47 Military facilities . a 90 81 122 
I eel Aug. 17 111.81 111.62 111.44 106.56 mel : eeeneeeneeseoe 415 385 382 
on —— wer and water . : mbee 90 86 717 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: : 
ag yt a A + nlc ee Aug. 17 2.47 2 47 2.43 2.99 Miscellaneous public service enterprises __ 22 20 20 
Avepnas eodberate - Aug. 17 3 13 314 3.15 350 Conservation and development on 69 67 17 
---------- ee “ a9 > an ® an ® oe on All other public OPE Le ee ee 15 15 10 
Ace ms 1 aor er eae ae A 2.86 2.87 2.89 3.23 
Aa ne hocdininned Aug. 17 3.02 3.03 3.04 3.38 | coKe mErat or a ' 
r agen “ pereerrr ne eerimramee  E 314 316 3.17 3.55 | COKE (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month of June: 
Baa “7S RAR AO 9 Re aeeeaboee aber Aug. 17 3.49 3.49 3.50 3.85 Production (net tons) 4,639,979 *4,802,245 6,658,600 
Railroad Group ---------------- ae Aug. 17 3.21 3.21 3.23 3.61 tae age age «= tons) -- - ere “Sirens a on 
—— meets Aug. 17 311 312 313 3.54 eehive coke (net tons) 1,10 , 504,100 
oe ... A res Aug. 17 3.07 3.08 3.09 3.36 Oven coke stock at end of month (net tons) 2,973,037 3,011,996 2,129,468 
MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX__------------------------ Aug. 17 424.4 429.1 432.3 421.2) COMMERCIAL PAPER OUTSTANDING—FED- 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: ERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK— 
Orders received (toms) ..._..........--.~--~-.--«.------<-- Aug 7 277.574 256.223 180.775 346.228 As of July 31 (000's omitted) = $749,000 $656,000 $429,000 
Production a ee - Aug. 7 245,341 237,843 126,542 261,943 
Percentage of activity...-- —— Aug: 7 91 90 46 98 | COPPER INSTITUTE—For month of July: 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period imam 416,866 390,265 417,331 608,519 Copper production in U. S. A. 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— Crude (tons of 2,000 pounds) 7 73,755 *85,329 88,063 
1949 AVERAGE — 100 _____- nowtte, 12 106.85 107.03 106.80 106.05 Refined (tons of 2,000 pounds) 107,095 112,121 122,036 
Deliveries to fabricators— 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF YF ODD- In U. S. A. (tons of 2,000 pounds) 97,436 106,252 104,481 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STO — Refined copper stocks at end of ported (tons 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSIO! : of 2,000 pounds) 68,921 69,181 77,100 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)— nit : adn 1one.s08 _— 
Number of shares__._----------- ------July 3 1,162,832 1,160,703 38,59. ) 5 | COTTON GINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE )— 
oa value > : oat —e July 31 $52,515,998 $53,097,672 $51,125,583 $28,221,869 To Aug. 1 (running bales) 389.386 eel 345.860 
ot purchases by ea ers (customers sales )— 
Number of shares—Total sales - -July 31 ery 1,186,598 eet yt 547.472 | CROP PRODUCTION — CROP REPORTING 
Customers’ short sales__-- July 3 8.63 8,700 9,040 4,578 BOARD U. 8, DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE— 
Customers’ other sales__-- aay = ‘ - ar oat 4 ad ada san ae 921 oat bie As of August 1 (in thousands): 
emis cae ae —*? a mech Sak 4 —— er? Corn, all (bushels) 2,824,078 3,311,493 3,176,615 
Sa » » 
‘ 48.260 358.590 314.280 178.530 Wheat, all (bushels) 977,537 988.321 1,168,536 
Humber of shares -Total sales ------ ae, at ’ abe ten Winter (bushels) 775,900 758,440 877,511 
an ee neues Bt July 31 348,260 358,590 314,280 178,530 All spring (bushels) 201,637 229,881 291,025 
Round-lot purchases by dealers - tnt creed hel oneane oil any oye aen 
“us ann Eo ‘ e . « . ther spring (bushels) ,20 2s 218, 
Number of shares : July 31 967,629 aa. aee — apie Oats (bushels) 1,529,283 1,544,674 1,216,416 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK Barley (bushels) "372,648 372,519 241,015 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS Rye (bushels) 23,293 23,102 17,998 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): Flaxseed (bushels) 46,244 50,359 36,813 
Total Round-lot sales— . ie os bl o Rice (100 lb. bags) 61,360 60,159 §2,529 
Short sales : sai . July 24 485 = ; : ape 10 = a 4 - +4 Sorghum grain (bushels) 135,726 a 109,022 
vor le pp vr july 24 —-:13.413.080 13,421,980 10,820,180 4,562,630 | Cotton (bales) er oe o- 
Total sales July 2 3,413,08 3,421, , — Hay, all (tons) 101,216 107,494 105,300 
. ay s q 2,216 
ROUND- NSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM Hay, wild (tons) 10,812 31,783 on 
BE +p a - paneled pare DEAL ERS AND SPECIALISTS: Hay, alfalfa (tons) 45,955 48,336 44,374 
Transactions of specialists in stocKs In which registered Hay, clover and timothy (tons) 26,131 27,232 29,851 
Total purchases July 24 1,513,580 1,372,110 1,131,710 438,360 | Hay, lespedeza (tons) --. noun —_ 3,915 5,079 4,129 
Short sale : F July 24 290,580 284,970 226,840 61,260 Beans, ary edible (100 lb. bags) 19,337 18,690 18,114 
Other ‘aan July 24 1,261,610 1,123,850 888,590 385,660 | Peas, dry field (100-lb. bags) 3,909 3,798 3,350 
‘Tehel eaten’ nsvenptaien July 24 1,552,190 1,408,820 1,115,430 446,920| Soybeans for beans (bushels) |! aaa 262,341 
eg Poe ne gh mege ee a tema | Peanuts (pounds) 1,267,950 - 1,588,415 
eee nes aro — july 24 456,350 371,130 326,720 81,120| Potatoes (bushels) 344,581 345,622 373,711 
‘oon ae Ss July 24 22.120 9,33 23,300 15,600 Sweetpotatoes (bushels) 30,939 32,669 33,974 
‘ a July 24 454.250 404.010 303,340 8,280 | Tobacco (pounds) 2,105,021 2,021,923 2,057,221 
con wate - July 24 476,380 413,340 326,640 93,880 | Sugarcane for sugar and seed (tons) 6,844 6,706 7,661 
Other transactions initiated off the floor ain etn ane | Sugar beets (tons) 33,588 13,619 12,084 
Total ~ : July 24 400,602 477,890 339,425 191,395 Broomcorn (tons) ee 30 
‘eae s Tuly 24 47.220 77,570 102,810 54,300 | Hops (pounds) 43,362 43,475 41,803 
. Sé s s - ~ me 
em July 24 476,200 532,355 404,080 218,478 Apples, commercial crop (bushels) 101,521 101,999 92,877 
T to 7 July 24 523,420 609,925 506,890 272,778 Peaches (bushels) 62,103 62,721 64,473 
T aad as ; nm Y . Pears (bushels) 29,151 28,831 29,081 
T al youns-tet transactions for account of member po 2 370.532 2 221.130 1,797,855 710,875 Grasse rr: ‘ 2652 2.702 2.696 
otal purchases Tuly 24 359.920 371,870 352.950 131,160 Cherries (12 States) (tons) 192 187 224 
Othe sales . Tuly 24 2.192,070 2,060,215 1,596,010 682,418 Apricots (3 States) (tons) 160 167 243 
sada July 24 2,551,990 2,432,085 1,948,960 813,578 | Pecans (pounds) SRG: endede 211,660 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8. DEPT. OF | EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
4 CE SLEC } INS : 
Guamatiie Ph nner ne ned e _| Kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate consumers— 
— ity Group Aug. 10 110.2 110.1 110.2 110.5 Month of May (000’s omitted) 32,482,546 32,885,050 31,165,244 
All commodities__ . ane 20 15.6 95.3 95.9 96.3 . ff iti as nome th of 
Farm products Aus a. 21048 105.6 104 4 Revenue from ultimate customers—mon °o 
Pecsneind Seeds Aug. 10 l 9 é 2 + 8 May $579,131,000 $585,598,000 $547,618,000 
Meats E en Aug. 10 114 - iy A+ 3 ata 4 Number of ultimate customers at May 31 50,351,847 50,200,577 48,936,156 
S aeean > an farm and foods Al 10 ‘ 
a a epee, yrs omag ~ ooo barrels of foreign crude runs, §Based on new annual capacity of 124,330,410 tons as | INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 
of Jan oy abel on hintaad thee. cn. 1. 1953 basis of 117,547,470 tons Index of Railway Employment at middle of ; 
TN t : ' | ie , I sorted nee introduction of Monthly Investment Plan July (1953-39 average=-100) 103.4 103.8 118.9 
‘Number o order: 1o0t repor Sts — 
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By JOHN 


Securities Salesman’s Corner 





DUTTON 





Can You Create Oppzrtunity? 


If there is one ability that wai) 
be helpful in building a c14ntele 
it is that certain «yality which 
some men “wssess that enables 
them to girn an ordinary set of 
cit_«:mstances to their advantage. 
‘This takes creative imagination 
and some thinking ahead. 

Here’s an example — I once 
knew of a salesman who took 
some ordinary prospect cards and 
amade the round of calls. He came 
#ack to the office and turned in 
about 90% of the names as worth- 
Jess. In going over the list he 
was asked about one name and 
he said, “Oh, he’s no prospect. 
The man owns a small barber 
shop and he wouldn’t be worth 
<alling on.” 


Another salesman knew this 
tarber. He always went to this 
shop to have his hair cut and he 
sages that since the inquiry 

from a man who did have 
fimited funds to invest the first 
salesman was right. But he went 
gust one step farther than the first 
wzM@lesman who turned the lead 
fack as N. G. He reasoned that 
4f he could obtain a small order 
2zfrom this barber, he might secure 
~quite a few prospects as a result. 
He also knew that this barber had 
a very high type clientele, and he 
was also well liked by a number 
#f substantial business and pro- 
@essional men who had long been 
#etting their hair cuts from him 
fer many years. So he made a 
all on the barber. As a result 
the obtained a small order for 
seme stock in a local company 
that was held in high regard in 
the community. There was a divi- 
-Gend or two and the stock had a 
wise in market value. He kept his 
barber friend posted. 


One day he was surprised to get 
a telephone call from him telling 
him that he should get in touch 
with one of the town’s leading 
commercial bankers concerning 
the same stock the barber had 
bought. He did so and obtained an 
erder for several hundred shares 
which he eventually completed 
Ger the banker. Several of the 
other officers of the same bank 
then became customers for some 
f the same stock. Before he got 
through he traded over 3,000 
@hmares at a very nice profit to his 
fiem and himself. Besides, he 
mew has several substantial new 
«ustomers. The first man only 
saw a small possibility of the one 
émitial sale—the second salesman 
temew that barbers talk and this 
ome was a good man to have on 
teis team. 

There are always methods of 
creating business that can be used 
*%y the salesman who is alert to 
epportunity. Many times the of- 
Wicers and directors of companies 
that are doing business with an- 
ther firm, are very interested in 
Jeoking into the investment possi- 
bilities offered under such cir- 
«cumstances. 


I remember that a certain small 
steel fabricating company that 
purchased large amounts of sheet 
steel from one of the largest com- 
panies in the steel industry, of- 
fered an opportunity to open ac- 
counts with the officers of the 
latter company to a salesman who 
was enterprising enough to go 
imto their offices and offer the 
stock. He just wrote on his card, 
“Would like to see you about the 
KYZ Company.” He started with 
the sales manager and he got an 
erder from him, then he sold the 
secretary, the treasurer, and two 
vice-presidents. Not only that— 


he opened accounts that he could 
other 


not have 
way. 

No customer is 
AMl people know pe 


reached in any 
unimportant 


ople 


Ask for 


customers. The other day a small 
client of mine who is very friend- 
ly said, “A friend of mine asked 
me about a certain stock and she 
named it. What do you think?” 
I told her my opinion. Then I 
said, “How about sending this 
friend in to me the next time she 
has a question about stocks? Don’t 
you think it’s about time you sent 
me a few customers?” She 
laughed, and said, “Why that’s 
right, I ought to do that. I never 
thought you needed any, that’s 
why I didn’t do it!” All of this 
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was in a joking way but before I 
got through, she gave me the 
names of five of her friends who 
were thinking about investing, and 
she said that it woula Certainly be 
alright with her if I wrote them 
a letter and invited them to call 
to see me anytime they were in 
the neighborhood. If I hadn't 
mentioned it the opportunity 
would have passed by. The time 
was right. 

I have sold presidents of great 
companies, doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, housewives, school teachers, 
business executives, college pro- 
fessors, friends, acquaintances, 
and people I have never known 
before in my life. You don’t know 
where you are going to find busi- 
ness; but you have to be on the 
lookout for it, morning, noon and 
night. It is all around us—but 
the man who doesn’t look won’t 
find it. 





Continued from page 16 





stores of the same class in the 
community. 


Store managers report they are 
benefited by having their cus- 
tomers rate them. They say they 
do act upon the criticisms made 
and try to remove the source of 
criticism, with good results. They 
say—and this is very important 
to any retailer—that the salespeo- 
ple take much more seriously the 
written criticism of the public 
than they do the oral remarks of 
their immediate superiors. The 
critique serves to jolt both man- 
agers and salespeople out of their 
complacency and the lax selling 
habits of the wartime- and post- 
war periods. It was said by more 
than one manager that their 
younger employees—whose busi- 
ness life goes back no further than 
the Second World War—had little 
concept of what it meant to sell, 
in the pre-war meaning of the 
term. 


Sometimes the ballot box ap- 
proach is supplemented by teams 
of trained students from collegiate 
schools of business, who run a 
survey of a town. They inter- 
view the customers, in person, and 
elicit much wider responses than 
the ballot-box system. 


A Case in Point 


May I tell you a story of what 
happened in one small town in 
the Mid-West where such a team 
was turned loose. The stores of 
that town, almost without excep- 
tion, had suffered a falling off in 
their general annual receipts. Yet 
there was no drought, no factory 
unemployment — no good reason 
discernible. 


The store-owners in this town 
had racked their brains and 
couldn’t find the answer. Finally 
they called in the University Busi- 
ness School team. And that team 
had not been in the town two days 
before the answer to the mystery 
was uncovered. 

This town had a produce mer- 
chant who had a practical monop- 
aly of buying the butter, eggs and 
chickens which farmers and their 
wives brought in. It was discov- 


ered that this produce-buyer was 
paying prices a shade under the 


level current in other 


towns. 


nearby 


whole town with 


in buying their own necessities. 

When this fact of 
brought to the attention 
merchants of the town, 
duce-buyer, 


ducted 


munities 


He was getting the name 
of “skin-flint” and presently, the 
its merchants 
were given a bad name. The farm- 
ers tended to boycott the town 


life was 
of the 

they 
quickly had a talk with the pro- 
told him ‘he would 
have to mend his ways, then con- 
a short advertising cam- 
paign to convince the farmers that 
they would get as good or better 
treatment than in adjoining com- 


Store receipts immediately be- 


More Emphasis on Retailing! 


gan toclimb! This is an example 
of what a little honest criticism 
can do for merchants, even when 
a — is really on a community 
evel. 


The way the Small Business 
Administration comes into the 
Customer Evaluation Program is 
that we are a national sponsor, 
cultivating area sponsors like state 
chambers of commerce, which, in 
turn, cooperate with local cham- 
bers of commerce, to put on the 
project. We will soon have a 
pamphlet out on the subject. 


This Program is ideal for a 
community of 75,000 inhabitants 
or under. Soon it is to be given 
a trial in a city of just under half 
a million. 


It might have some meaning for 
you. It might help you chart 
some of the unknown recesses of 
your customers’ minds, telling you 
what areas of sales resistance 
there are. It is easier to remove 
an irritant than to fight against 
it, ignorant and in the dark. In 
the case of getting the straight 
information on your business and 
how your customers rate it, you 
may find that knowledge is — 
profits. 


Your stock in trade is not only 
diamonds, watches, silverware, 
karat-gold jewelry and filled nov- 
elty jewelry, but reliability. You 
are people who are reliable—and 
trustworthy. 

Trust and confidence have a 
certain capitalized value. People 
are willing to pay a bit more, to 
feel better in their own minds that 
they are getting a fair money’s 
worth by dealing with a repu- 
table, established merchant—but 
there are limits beyond which this 
capitalized value should not be 
stretched. As jewelers it might 
be worth your while to really 
learn from your customers what 
they think about you and if you 
are actually providing those most 
precious ingredients of your busi- 
ness—trust and confidence—and if 
they think you are exacting the 
right price for it. 

As proprietors of jewelry stores, 
which are luxury trade stores of 
the highest degree, you are na- 
turally interested that the faith 
and confidence of your customers 
should be kept high. You are also 
interested in the general economic 
level of your customers. 


Business Is Improving 


Your business prosperity de- 
pends directly upon the general 
level of prosperity. And that gen- 
eral level of prosperity is still 
high. It is under that of 1953— 
the all-time record high, but as 
good or better than 1952—which 
was a year generally regarded as 
something of a wonder until 1953 
came along. 

We have every cause to believe 
that the present leveling out is 
just a prelude to another upturn, 





as the leading economists of this 
Adintnistration have been saying. 

Employment for June increased 
by nearly a million persons, ab- 
sorbing the graduates of schools 
and colleges. 

Manufacturers inventories have 
been decreasing at the annual rate 
of more than $5 billion. 

Sales of new and used cars are 
taking a decided turn for the bet- 
ter. 

Department store receipts are 
higher, in many cases, than last 
year’s record. 

So, there is nothing really 
wrong with the general level of 
income and prosperity. 

Once that level is taken as the 
datum point we find two figures 
which are highly important to a 
luxury trade, like retail jewelry. 


One is the figure representing 
disposable personal income—that 
is, the income people have left 
after paying taxes. 


Well, there is going to be more 
money left, after taxes this year 
and next year than any year in 
the last several. This is because 
taxes have just been reduced, both 
for business and for individuals. 
The new act passed by Congress 
sets the capstone upon a series of 
reductions totaling $7,400,000,000 
since last January. As an incident 
to that reduction, your own busi- 
nesses feel the weight of taxes 
somewhat less heavily—both from 
the standpoint of income tax and 
reduction of the excise tax from 
20% to 10%. 


This is in accord with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s expressed pur- 
pose, in the State of the Union 
message, when he asked for a tax 
law to “remove the more glaring 
tax inequities, particularly on 
small tax-payers; reduce restraints 
on the growth of small business: 
and make other changes that will 
encourage initiative, enterprise 
and production ” 


According to preliminary gov- 
ernment estimates, disposable per- 
sonal income declined somewhat 
in the second quarter of 1954, as 
against the first quarter, but re- 
mained close to its all-time peak. 
For those who choose to measure 
everything by 1953, it should be 
pointed out that disposable per- 
sonal income for the first and sec- 
ond quarters of 1954, exceeded 
the disposable personal income of 
the first and second quarters of 
1953. 

So, the disposable personal in- 
come picture continues bright, 
with yet more sunshine over the 
hill when the new tax reductions 
go into effect. 

The second important figure, 
from the standpoint of the luxury 
trades, is the figures for discre- 
tionary spending — the dollars 
above the bare necessity level. 

Some wag has said that people 
first have to pay taxes and then 
they have to live. The living 
which embraces discretionary 
spending is for such things as food, 
shelter, clothing, heat and light. 
It does not comprise any luxuries, 
whatever. 

The most important fact to re- 
member is that discretionary 
spending power is now more than 
twice as great as it was in 1940, 
even allowing for the fact of in- 
flation of the dollar, since then. 

And what about the outlook for 
the discretionary spending dollar? 
Is it to be large or small, after 
the strict necessities have been 
substracted? 


By far the biggest item in the 
budget of the housewife for neces- 
sities is food. And what are the 
prospects for the cost of food? 
Just last week the Department of 
Agriculture released a report in 
which it said that, whereas food 
prices are still high, the outlook 
for retail prices in the remainder 
of 1954 is that they should de- 
cline “a little more than usual.” 
This is due to heavy farm mar- 
ketings which should push food 
supplies above last year’s level. 

Rents and prices of real estate 
are in a period of decline, gen- 


Aic 





erally, pushed downward 
ord housing starts. The Price of 
textiles and clothing, while Steady 
—_ is 13% down from last year 
with no real prospect of goin, 
higher this year. — 


So, you see, your rivals — the 
prior claimants for the consumer 
dollar, like food, housing, clothes 
heat and light—are not going to 
stage any upsurge. 

About the only real riva] you 
have in the luxury market is ‘the 
automobile. Automobiles have 
tended to soak up a huge amount 
of disposable income and discre- 
tionary spending dollars. But 
there are indications that this 
country has reached a_ buyers’ 
market even on automobiles. Tf 
need point only to the intense 
rivalry being exhibited in the low 
price car field. 

Some of you may resent my 
reference to jewelry as a “lux- 
ury.” Jewelry is an absolute ne- 
cessity, in some cases, that I know, 


Rate of Family Formation 


Probably the es ot single trig- 
ger to the general economy is the 
rate of family formation. How 
far would family formation get 
without you retail jewelers? 

Why, it isn’t even legal without 
a ring! 

Or maybe, two rings! 

_The modern miss regards her 
rings as fully as important as the 
preacher. 

So, in a sense, you jewelers are 
basic to basic industry! 

Please accept my apologies for 
speaking of you as dealers in lux- 
uries! 

The immediate future is bright 
for the general economy. 

And if the immediate future is 
bright, the middle future of the 
next five to ten years is positively 
brilliant! 

When you consider that changes 
are going on, with greater speed 
than ever before, in our whole 
physical and economic set-up, and 
that these changes will inevitably 
translate themselves into needs of 
a titanic order, one can only re- 
act with awe and wonder. 


Take our population. Total 
births in 1953 were just under 
4,000,000 — the highest ever re- 
corded. Every day nearly 11,000 
babies are born. The net increase 
of population is 7,000 a day. Just 
think! Our economy has to pro- 
vide 7,000 more of the ordinary 
needs every day than it did the 
day before, on a progressive basis. 
Each month we add to our popu- 
lation more than the people liv- 
ing in a city the size of Omaha, 
Nebr., or Toledo, Ohio. Each year 
we are adding the populations of 
a Los Angeles plus a New Orleans 
with all their wants and needs. 
By 1960, our population will be: 
close to 180,000,000. 

The second big change is that 
we have more new families. Over 
half the couples living together 
today were married within the 
last 13 years. A larger portion 
of our adult population is married 
than ever before and they marry 

ounger. J 
: Which leads to the third bié 
change — we are raising bigger 
families. In 1953, births of second 
children were 91% greater than 
in 1940; births of third children 
were 86% greater and fourth 
children 71% greater. 

Jobs are keeping up with the 
increase in population. More than 
60,000,000 persons are working to- 
day in non-agricultural pursuits. 
That is more people working this 
month than in any month at this 
time of year in the nation’s his- 
tory, except for the same time !! 
1953, when — incidentally — thie 
same Administration was in office 


Changes for the Good 


A change for the good is that we 
are earning more money—on both 
a positive and a comparative scale 
In 1941, the average middle-in- 
come family earned $1,450. 1” 
1952, a year which should be * 
good comparison with this ye* 


by ree. 





his figure had climbed to $3,981. 
tine times more Americans are 

» the $5,000-and-over income 

racket as against 1941, 

Another item of change is that 
eople are getting more and bet- 
er education. We have 80% more 
iigh school graduates and 55% 
»ore people in college than in 

7940. 

We are making tremendous 
echnological progress, Just think 

f this one statistic alone: 95% of 
»11 the industrial work done in 
he United States is performed by 
yachines! 

Another great change is that 
America is going suburban. For a 
vhile all the movement was from 
he country to the city. Now the 

trend is reversing itself, partly. 
Our cities are decentralizing so 
rapidly that, in the 12 largest met- 
ropolitan areas, 72% of their 
growth was in the suburban areas 
between 1940 and 1950. 

Our people are eating better 
and living better. Food has be- 
come a $60 billion market since 
the end of the war. We also have 
more leisure time and more time 
to travel. 

So, what does all this add up te 
in terms of needs, of dynamic de- 
mand which cannot long be de- 
nied? 

The experts tell us: 

Our school facilities will have 
to be almost doubled in the next 
few years. Also, we need more 
and better highways, with traffic 
over them becoming 72% heavier 
than in 1942. 

We must rebuild many of our 
cities and get rid of slums which 
the as uneconomic as they are un- 
sightly. 

We must build more new homes 
and remodel or rebuild the ma- 
jority of our old dwellings: ..Half 
of all the homes in America are 
now 30 years old or older. 

We must modernize much of in- 
dustry. A continuous need exists 
for plant modernization—not only 
because existing plants wear out 
but because of technological 
change which is stepping up the 
tempo every year. 

Better, faster, newer ways of 
doing things are making existing 
— obsolete by the hour and 

y. 


We need to increase our electri- 

cal output by 250%! 
_ The cost of these things I have 
just mentioned add up to $500 
billion — without including in- 
creases in electrical energy. 

The total output of goods and 
services — that is, gross national 
product—for the United States in 
1947 was $246.7 billion. For 1960 
this figure is expected to rise to 
at least $416 billion in terms of 
Present prices. Most economists 
- the figure of $550 billion on 

‘© gross national product to be 
expected in 1960. 

When you consider that the 
Bross national product for 1953— 

‘ best year we have ever known 
~ was $367 billion, and compare 
‘his with the $550 billion which is 
Projected for 1960, one can place 

Proper perspective the general 

end of the next five years. 
om nat tremendous prospects it 

ns up! 

7 snare has never been such 
““chnological change in the whole 
“. " of recorded time as has been 
a in this country in the past 50 
ion s. We are entering new di- 
tons Of speed — who could 
oe dreamed, even 10 years ago, 
oat man traveling at the rate of 

0 miles per hour! 
say could have imagined, 25 
might ago, the release of the 
—. lest power ever known to 
os vut of a double handful of 
Uranium — @& power absolutely 
yr in kind as well as degree, 

lat it does not derive from the 
®s all other sources of power 


= tually derive. In fact, it is 
sun, itself, which we are un- 
“ing here on earth. 


t 


are in the age of electronics 
at the beginning of it— 
siles, radar, light- 


w 
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ning mathematical calculators and 


even electronic brains which can and our free competitive enter- 


solve problems in logic, give rea- 
soned answers and lick the stuff- 
ing out of any chess champion. 

We are in the age of medicine, 
biochemistry and anti-biotics and 
are approaching the secrets of life, 
itself, at the same time when im- 
plements are being developed to 
deal wholesale death. 

No one knows what the next 
few years will hold as we ap- 
proach an algebraic progression in 
the sciences and control over na- 
ture. 

Vast Potentials Ahead 


But we do know that this is an 
America of change—swift change, 
gigantic needs, titanic demands, 
vast potentials, unimagined possi- 
bilities! 

All of these spell amazing op- 
portunity for those who will but 
open their eyes and look about 
them in the present, who can pro- 
ject their vision beyond the pres- 
ent to behold the future. 

All of this spells amazing op- 
portunity if only we can keep our 
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A Plan for Fighting Depressions 


rying too much about it. Anxiety 
can be overdone. Unless exposed 
to the broad daylight of facts, it 
could lead to severe declines in 
buying and hence in production 
and employment.” 

President Eisenhower at a news 
conference on Feb. 10 said that 
he thought “it would be possible 
to mislead, and to a certain ex- 
tent, frighten the country not into 
a major depression but a reces- 
a 

Harlow Curtice, the President 
of General Motors, warned that 
“if those who persist in taking a 
pessimistic view of the future suc- 
ceed in planting fear in the minds 
of the public, those seeds of fear 
could take root.” 

And the much-respected Com- 
mittee for Economic Develop- 


ment, including as it does the top ting married, they’ve been having 


business brains of America, had a 
good deal to say about the peo- 
ple’s state of mind in its thought- 
ful report called “Defense Against 
Recession.” 

“Another factor that deepens 
recessions and depressions,” said 
the C.E.D. revort, “is psychologi- 
cal. The onset of a recession na- 


turally gives rise to fears of 
further declines in sales, prices 
and incomes. This causes indi- 


viduals and businesses, and even 
governments, to hold back their 
expenditures. They think they 
will have greater need for the 
money later, or that prices will be 


lower, or that investments will 
not pay off. 
“If people see no adequate 


forces likely to put an end to a 
decline, if they view even a mild 
recession the beginning of a 
descent into a bottomless pit, the 
psychological reaction can be dis- 
astrous.”’ 

So there you had it—the psy- 
chological reaction simply could 
not be permitted to become dis- 
astrous. The auestion was: could 
advertising help prevent it? 

It was obvious that nothing 
would be gained by psvchological 
tricks. No mental abracadabra 
would work. Whatever was done 
this time had to be based on 
known facts. It had to be com- 
pletely true. It had to be simon 
pure. 


as 


Facts for Optimism 

Fortunately, the facts were 
there in profusion — wonderful, 
stimulating, optimistic facts about 
America, all pointing squarely 
toward the conclusion that we 
baring war—face a brave, new 
future. 

The research which supplied 
these facts was done mostly by J. 


Walter Thompson’s brilliant Dr. 
Arno Johnson, and the facts were 
shaped into a presentation by the 





present system of Government 


prise system of economy; if we 
can only protect them from the 
menace of imperialistic world 
Communism and safeguard them 
from the predators of privilege 
and of scholastic managed-econ- 
omy. 


come through all perils, especially 
since we know that President Eis- 
enhower is a dedicated champion 
of individual liberty and of free 
enterprise. 
in unmistakable terms; 
acted on it; 
lives it. 


One of his cardinal principles is 


by Government restrictions and 
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golden opportunity to reach these 
leaders was coming up. 


The Advertising Council's 
Program 

This opportunity was The Ad- 
vertising Council’s White House 
meeting on Jan. 12 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. To this meeting each 
year come nearly 200 corporate 
heads, representing the blue book 
of American industry. The lunch- 
eon session of this meeting pro- 
vided the perfect opportunity for 
a presentation of the proposed 
Future of America program. Soa 
presentation of the program was 
made by the Joint Committee’s 
Chairman, Bill McKeehan, and 
for 40 minutes you could have 
heard a pin drop. At the end of 
the talk, when the Council asked 
the business leaders whether it 
should proceed to mass distribute 
the facts they had just heard, 
every hand in the house was 
raised. 

The mass distribution process 
started the very next day, when 
the newspapers carried the story 
of the new program from coast to 
coast. Editorials, mostly favor- 
able to the idea, appeared by the 


and is the keystone of the cam— 
paign arch. Requests for this 
booklet are pouring in from every 
state in the Union, and from for- 
eign countries as well. Big com-— 
panies are buying it for distribu- 
tion to their employees; General 
Motors alone ordered 300,000. 


House magazines, or Company 
magazines, are also telling the 
story directly to the people whe 
either sign or don’t sign the dot- 
ted line for the installment pur- 
chase. Many company magazines, 
like the “Hercules Mixer,” have 
reprinted the booklet in full, and 
others carry the advertisements. 
or the confidence-building facts. 


Well, that’s the story. The de- 
cline has stopped and we are now 
on a plateau. While admitting 
that nobody knows for sure what 
the Fall may bring, nevertheless, 
today a pessimist is a rarity. The 
same man who six months age 
was saying “I don’t like the look 
of things” to his luncheon com- 
panion, is now going serenely 
about his business. 


We have faith that we shall 


He has expressed it 
he has 
he believes it and 


He is a friend of small business. 


that small business, so far as pos- 
sible, shall have a free area in 
which to expand, untrammelled 


controls. 


With faith in the innate dyna- 
mism of our economy and our sys- 
tem of Government, we shall go 
along the road to a more secure, 
more prosperous America! 


A Summary 


In conclusion, let us step baeRr 
and look for qa moment at the 


score. Many papers carried the : 
optimistic facts and statistics >road picture. 
about America in full. Other pa- Based on the record to date, fm 


contrast to earlier and unhappier 
slumps, the recession of 1954 was ' 
well night stillborn. It did net 
live up to its advance billing. It 
huffed and puffed, but it never 
really sat down for a long stay on 
our doorstep. 


This time, it was less than she 
months from worry to confidenee- 


pers made special Sunday fea- 
tures of them. And millions upon 
millions of people must have read 
them. 

Requests for the talk containing 
the facts continued heavy for 
weeks. 

Many of the executives who at- 
tended the Washington meeting 


Joint Committee of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. Let me give 
you just a sample of the exciting 
facts from the Future of America 
presentation: 


Our Population Is Increasing soon pega waane the oe in Why? 
speeches 0 eir own. ers 
and at an Astounding Pace passed them on to other speech- Partly, of course, because of 


Total birtns in 1953 .. . approx- 
imately four million, the highest 
annual figure ever recorded. By 
1960 our population will be close 
to 180 million. Every day nearly 
11,000 babies are born. Each 
month we add to our povulation 
more than an Omaha, Nebr., a 
Norfolk, Va., or a Toledo, Ohio. 


We're Raising Bigger Families 
Not only are more people get- 


sound moves made in Washington 
such as the prompt easing eo 
credit. 


Partly because, as the polis 
show, a majority of the people 
have faith in our government. 

Partly because, at the very out— 
set of the decline, some companies 
announced bold plans to expand 
instead of retract. 

But I leave it to you as fe 
whether there was not also an- 
other reason for the prompt dis— 
appearance of anxiety and the 
quick ballooning of confidence. 

Did not the intelligent use of 
the advertising method, through 
the quick projection of basic facts 
about our growing economy, help 
to calm the waves of fear? 

In short, I leave it to you as te 
whether something new has not 
been added to the battle plan of 
fighting depressions. 


Bankers Offer So. 
Calif. Edison Bonds 


The First Boston Corp. and 
Dean Witter & Co., jointly head a 
group offering public today (Aug. 
19) $30,000,000 first and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds, series F, due 
1979, of Southern California Edi- 


makers in their companies. 

The story of America’s promis- 
ing future was quickly picked up 
by many magazines, too. Not only 
some of the large circulation mag- 
azines but grass roots publications 
like the “Elks Magazine,” “Chris- 
tian Herald,” “American Legion,” 
etc. 

Soon a sound slide film telling 
the story was also ready for cir- 
culation by the Joint Committee. 
Many of you have probably seen 
it, and I think you will agree that 
it is difficult to see this film and 
stay a pessimist. To date 500 cop- 
ies of this film have been circu- 
lating up and down these United 
States. Hundreds of sales meet- 
ings have been roused in enthu- 
siasm by it. I wish it were possi- 
ble to measure the confidence it 
has helped produce. I know of 
one case where it helped a Board 
of Directors decide to go ahead 
with a multimillion dollar new 
plant—and there must be dozens 
of other cases like it. 

As time went on, more and 
more business leaders made an- 
nouncements of courageous plans; 
of additions to plants; of new 
plants; of new machinery and 
complete retooling. And, reading 
this good news, the man on the 
street began to think that things 


more children. In 1953, births of 
second children were 91% greater 
than in 1940; births of third chil- 
dren 86% greater; fourth children, 
61% greater, and fifth children 
more than 15% greater. 


Our People Are Living Longer 


By 1960 our population over 65 
years old will number 15% mil- 
lion people. That’s a million more 
than the entire population of 
Canada. Today, old people are 
more active, travel more, and 
have more money to spend. 


We Have More Leisure Time 
and More Travel Time 
More than half of our tamilies 
take at least 10 day annual trips. 
Last year, a million of us went 
abroad, not including servicemen. 
Approximately 40 million of us 


set paid vacations. Some 11 mil- ~ . : wee orgie 
od al us have home workshops. wese going to be all right ; 100 ra sae Dante 8 eee = 
Compared with 1940, we spend Finally, rhe Advertising Coun- 9 7%, to socialite on sae 
140% more for sports equipment cil material, created with skill by psy “we ne . ; : 

nae ‘ McCann-Erickson, began pene- ®warded on Aug. 18 on a bid of 
and toys: 129% more for flowers consciousness 100.0199 for a 3% coupon, Net 


trating the public 
on every hand. 

In the space of 10 weeks time, 
newspapers ordered from the 
Council over nine million lines of 
Future of America advertising. 
You will find one of these adver- 
tisements today in the “Los An- 
geles Examiner.” 

Over 90,000 car cards have been 
posted in the streetcars and buses 
of America. 

On radio and television, the 
combined circulation since April 1 
through network programs alone 
reached 122 million radio and tel- 
evision home impressions. If you 
listen to such radio and television 


and seeds; 263% more for radios, 
musical instruments, phonographs 
an? TV sets. 

There are many more statistics 
about our country just as thrill- 
ing. I won’t continue with them 
because you have very likely al- 
ready heard them, so widely have 
they been distributed. 


Here, then, was our confidence- 
building campaign. Here was the 
raw material out of which sane 
and sensible optimism could be 
made. The advertising industry 
was now ready for its newest and 
boldest experiment! 

The first step was, obviously, to 
reach the policymakers of indus- 


interest cost to the company was 
2.9987%. 

Other bids, also for a 3% inter- 
est rate. were 99.93% by a syndi- 
cate headed by Blyth & Co. Ine.; 
99.7099% by Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. and 99.6991% by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. 

Proceeds will be used for con- 
struction, expected to cost approx- 
imately $128,282,000 for 1954 and 
1955. Of this amount, expendi- 
tures of $39,628,000 will be made 
for steam electric generating 
plants, and $62,551,000 for electric 
distribution lines and substations. 

The company provides electric 
service in portions of central and 


try those corporate officers shows as Jack Benny, Lux Radio southern California with a popu- 
whose decisions determine Theater, Godfrey’s Talent Scouts, jation of approximately 3,400,000. 
whether plants are closed or ex- Colgate Comedy Hour, Philco Areas served include 82 incorpor- 
panded. Their “yes” means jobs, Theater or many others, you rated cities or portions thereof 


probably heard them. 
A booklet called “The Future of 
America” is being offered fret 


“no” is echoed and re- 
lesser businessmen all 
nation. Fortunately, a 


and their 
echoed by 
over the 


and more than 150 unincorporated 
communities and outlying rural 
territories. 
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Securities Now 


% Allen Discount Corp., Boulder, Colo. 

Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of class 
B non-voting common stock. Price—At par (25 cents 
per share). Proceeds—For loans (mainly promissory 
notes). Office—1334 Pearl] Street, Boulder, Colo. Un- 
derwriter—Allen Investment Co., Boulder, Colo. 


American Buyers Credit Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Aug. 6 filed 5,000,000 shares of common stock to be is- 
sued to policyholders of American Buyers Insurance Co. 
and American Buyers Casualty Co., and employees. 
Price—To so-called “Expansion Policyholders’” (various 
policyholders of both insurance companies), and em- 
ployees, at par ($1 per share); and to all other policy- 
holders in the insurance companies, $1.25 per share. 
Proceeds—To expand in the small loan field. Under- 
writer—None. 


American-Canadian Oil & Drilling Corp. 
May 12 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For drilling expenses 
and acquisition of additional properties for development 
and exploration, and related activities. Office—Dallas, 
Tex. Underwriter—None. 


% American States Oil Co. 

Aug. 10 (letter of notification) approximately 1,000,000 
shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price—At mar- 
ket (currently quoted at 3c bid—5c asked). Office— 
Pauls Valley, Okla. Underwriter—None. 


Apollo Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
May 27 (letter of notification) 12,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining activities. Office—602 First National 
Bank Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriters—M. A. 
Cleek and J. Russell Tindell, both of Spokane, Wash. 


Arden Farms Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 11 filed 32,669 shares of $3 cumulative and par- 
ticipating preferred stock (no par value) and 52,876 

of common stock (par $1), the preferred shares 

being offered for subscription to holders of outstanding 
preferred stock of record July 7 on 1-for-10 basis, and 
the common stockholders to have right to subscribe for 
the new common stock on a 1-for-10 basis; rights to ex- 
pire on Sept. 24. Price—For preferred, $48 per share; 
and for common $12.50 per share. Proceeds—To reduce 
bank loans. Underwriter—None. 

Arkansas Natural Resources Corp. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 299,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to drilling for magnetic iron ore. 
Office—Rison, Ark. Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Arkansas Power & Ligut Co. (8/24) 
July 23 filed $7,500,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1984. 
Proceeds — To repay $4,900,000 of bank Joans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be deterniined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers, 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., Equitable Securities Corp. 
and Central Republic Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to noon 
(EDT) on Aug. 24 at Two Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


® Atomic Instrument Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

July 29 (letter of notification) 31,657 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) being first offered to stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each four shares held as 
of Aug. 11; rights to expire on Aug. 25. Price—$6 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 84 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Underwriters 
—Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. and Draper, 
Sears & Co., both of Boston, Mass.; Fahnestock & Co. 
and Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., both of New York; and 
Nauman, McFawn & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Automatic Remote Systems, Inc., 
Baitimore, Md. (8/24) 

Aug. 4 filed 620,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents), of which 540,000 shares are to be offered to 
public and 80,000 shares to be issued to underwriter. 
Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For manufacture of 
Telebet units and Teleac systems and additions to work- 


ing capital. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities. Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md. j 


Banner Mining Co., Lordsburg, N. M. 
June 30 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered first to stockholders. Price 
—$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—J. A. Hogle & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. Offer- 
ing—Expected in about two weeks 
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in Registration 


Basin Natural Gas Corp., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Dec. 23 (letter of notification) 748,000 shares of commor 
stock (par five cents). Price—40 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To acquire properties and leases. Office — Blat 
Bldg., Santa Fe, N. M. Underwriter—Hunter Securities 
Corp., New York. 


* Big Bend Uranium Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 7,000,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (three cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—510 Newhouse Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Call-Smoot Co., 
Phillips Building, same city. 


Big Indian Uranium Corp., Provo, Utah 
July 15 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Address—Box 77, Provo, Utah. 
Underwriter—Weber Investment Co., 242 N. University 
Ave., Provo, Utah. 


* Black Bear Consolidated Mining Co. 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 635,434 shares of common 
stock, of which 400,000 shares are to be publicly offered 
and 235,434 shares are to be issued in cancellation of 
indebtedness. Price—Three cents per share. Proceeds 
—To drive a tunnel and acquire properties. Office— 
139 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None. 


* Black Hawk Uranium & Metals Co., 

Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (two cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining operations. Office—136 S. State Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—P. G. Christopulos & 
Co., same city. 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 7 filed 85,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be related to current market price at time of 
offering. Proceeds—To 11 selling stockholders. Under- 
writer—Hornblower & Weeks, New York. Offering— 
Postponed indefinitely. 


California Electric Power Co. 
April 22 filed 105,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds — For construction costs, etc. Underwriter — 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. Of- 
fering—Temporarily deferred. (See also proposed issue 
of 107,000 shares of common stock in these columns.) 





* INDICATES ADDITION, 
SINCE PREVIOUS issu | 
® ITEMS REVISED : 


California Electric Power Co. 
July 21 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of co 
stock (par $1). Price — At market (on the America 
Stock Exchange). Proceeds — To Mono Power Co. if 
affiliate) to retire indebtedness. Underwriter—W aoc} 
seller & Durst, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


California Electric Power Co. (8/31) 
Aug. 9 (filed 170,000 shares of common stock (par $ 
Proceeds—To retire 37,600 shares of $2.50 sinking fy 
preferred stock (par $50) shortly after Oct. 1, 1954. 
$51.50 per share and accrued dividends. Underwrite, 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probay 
bidders: Union Securities Corp. and J. A. Hogle ; 
Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Cj 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Dean y 
ter & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected ty 
received on Aug. 31. . 


% Cessna Aircraft Co. (Kansas) 
Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 1,700 shares of comnoll 
stock (par $1). Price—$14 per share. Proceeds—To Ge} 
McDonald, a director. Underwriter—Harris, Upham ; 
Co., New York. 


Cherokee Industries, Inc., Oklahoma City, Oi) 
May 10 filed 5,000,000 shares of class B non-voting con 
mon stock (par 1 cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds} 
For construction, operating expenses and working caf} 
tal. Underwriter—None. 


Cherokee Utah Uranium Corp. 
June 24 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of capity 
stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. Pr 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—65 East 4th Sout 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Cromer Brokeras 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Chief Consolidated Mining Co. 
June 24 filed 1,252,408 shares of preferred stock (aj 
50 cents) and 626,204 preferred stock purchase wal} 
rants being offered for subscription by-common stock 
holders of record Aug. 2 on the basis of one share ¢ 
preferred and an option to purchase one additional shan 
of preferred stock (at 50 cents per share) for each tw 
common shares held (with an oversubscription priv. lege; 
rights to expire on Sept. 30. Price—55 cents per unit 
Proceeds—For development program and working capita 
and general corporate purposes. Office—Salt Lake Cit 
Utah. Underwriter—None. Statement effective July 2! 
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NEW ISSUE 


August 24 (Tuesday) 


Arkansas Power & Light Co.._._------.---- Bonds 
(Bids noon EDT) $7,500,000 
Automatic Remote Systems, Inc. .___----- Common 
(Mitchell Securities, Inc.) $2,025,000 
Electronics Corp. of America____.-------- Common 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) $2,400,000 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp._-_----.-------- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 
Northern States Power Co.______-~-- ast Preferred 


(Bids 10:30 a.m. CDT) $20,000,000 


August 25 (Wednesday) 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


RNAI Cn Rane BR SRE Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EDT) $5,700,000 
ne eg ae ain Debentures 
(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) $20,000,000 
Rocky Mountain Uranium Corp. .._------ Common 
(Peter Morgan & Co.) $299,000 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp.__---------- Common 


(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) 100,000 shares 


August 30 (Monday) 


Generel Meenee Garp... ...ccccsces cocecs- Common 
Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Lehman Brothers) 
32,933 shares 


August 31 (Tuesday) 


California Electric Power Co... _ ___---- Common 
(Bids to be invited) 170,000 shares 


RE ES a eee ._._Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and W. E. Hutton & Co.) about $5,000,000 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co._..Debs. 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $55,000,000 


September 1 (Wednesday ) 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.__-- _.Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 
Peoples Securities Corp. - . _Common 
(Offering by company—no underwriting) $817,080 
September 8 (Wednesday ) 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co.._____________ Bonds 
‘Bids to be invited) $12,000,000 


Supermarket Merchandisers of America Inc._._.Com. 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.) $299,550 


po ee ee Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $16,000,000 
September 9 (Thursday) 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc..____________ Preferred 
‘Blair & Co., Inc. and Emanuel Deetjen & Co.) $1,450,000 
September 10 (Friday) 


Beene Ureminn Getic «noo ncacccucenie- Common 
(Peter Morgan & Co.) $1,250,000 


CALENDAR 


September 14 (Tuesday) 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co._--- Tp Le Preferred 
(Bids may be invited) $7,500,000 
September 15 (Wednesday) 


Georgia Power Co......---..-2s.-<.s--- Preferred 
(Exchange offer to preferred stockholders—underwritten 
by The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane; Union Securities Corp.; and 
Equitable Securities Corp.) $43,386,900 
September 20 (Monday) 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co.._Common 
‘Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and The Ohio Company) 200,000 share 


Northern Pacific Ry..-------- rr, er eee __._Bonds F 
(Bids to be invited) $52,000,000 c 
September 21 (Tuesday) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. .----- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $250,000,000 
September 22 (Wednesday) 
Tampa Electric Co.___------ 
(‘Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $5,000,000 
September 28 (Tuesday) 

New England Electric System------------ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—bids to be invited) 
September 29 (Wednesday ) 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co.._.-Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $10,090,000 


September 30 (Thursday) 





Preferred 











A 











. . . « 
Louisville & Nashville RR____------------ Bond: , 
(Bids to be invited) $30,350,000 
National City Bank of New York-_------ -Commo 
(Ofiering to stockholders—underwrit*en by The First 
Boston Corp.) $131,250,030 
October 4 (Monday) 
Public Service Co. of Colorado._.--------- _Bonds : 
(Bids to be invited; $20,000,000 re 
i€ 
October 5 (Tuesday) ' 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co.___--------- Bonds i 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $15,500,000 ‘ bs 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co.__.----- Preferre F 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $4,000,000 a nl 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co._._--~------- Bonds ~ 
(Bids to be invited) $18,000,000 bt, 
October 6 (Wednesday) x i) 
Sierra Pacific Power Co.__- eo e - = -COmme 
(Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and Dean Witte! ¢ 


& Co.) 34,807 shares 


October 26 (Tuesday) | 
Savannah Electric & Power Co. : 


Bonds, Debs. & Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $11,000,000 









































ute Canyon Uranium Co. 

y 26 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of common 
“k. Pricee—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 
drilling and exploration. Office—334 Judge Bldg., 
t Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—James E. Reed Co., 
t Lake City, Utah. 
























































































































Soffee Vending Service Inc. (N. Y.) 

g. 9 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% sinking 
hd debentures due Sept. 1, 1964. Price—At par. Pro- 
ds—To repay debt and for expansion and working 
ital. Office — 59-05 56th St., Maspeth, L. I. N. Y. 
ljerwriter—None. 


onsol. Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

il 7 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
e bonds, series K, due May 1, 1984. Proceeds—To be 
plied towards cost of redeeming $27,982,000 New York 
am Corp. first mortgage bonds and $25,000,000 West- 
ster Lighting Co. general mortgage bonds. Under- 
ter—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
e bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley 
Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Originally set 
May 11, but has been postponed because of market 
ditions. No new date set. 


Danaho Refining Co., Houston, Texas 
e 14 filed $625,000 of 6% debentures and 375,000 











ares of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in 
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its of $50 of debentures and 30 shares of stock. Price 
100 per unit. Proceeds—For additions and improve- 
nts. Underwriter—None. 


Danaho Refining Co., Houston, Texas 

e 14 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
ts). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For additions and 
provements. Underwriter—None. 


Davies Laboratories, Inc., Riverdale, Md. 

g. 6 (letter of notification) 38,000 shares of common 
k (par $1) and $75,900 of 6% five-year deferred de- 
tures. Price—At par. Proceeds—For working capi- 
.. Office—4705 Queensbury Road, Riverdale, Md. Un- 
writer—None. 














Dow Chemical Co. 











g. 5 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
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offered for subscription by employees. Price—To be 
pplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general corpo- 
e purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Electronics Corp. of America (8/24) 

g. 4 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
supplied by amendment (probably around $12 per 
are). Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for work- 
gy capital and other general corporate purposes. Office 
Cambridge, Mass. Underwriter — Paine, Webber, 
ckson & Curtis, of Boston and New York. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 

g. 5 (letter of notification) 12,470 shares of common 
bck (par $5) to be offered to officers, salesmen and 
pervisory employees under an Employee's Stock Pur- 
ase Plan. Price—$12.07 per share. Proceeds—To re- 
burse company for cost of acquisition of such shares 
open market. Office—107 National Street, Elgin, Ill. 
derwriter—None. 


Eureka Uranium Corp., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

ly 12 (letter of notification) 30,000,000 shares of com- 
n stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
pds — For mining expenses. Office—2215 Duff Ave., 
heyenne, Wyo. Underwriter—Underwriters, Inc., 
arks, Nev. 


Financial Credit Corp., New York 

. 29 filed 250,000 shares of 7% cumulative sinking 
d preferred stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Pro- 
ds—For working capital. Underwriter—E. J. Foun- 
nm & Co.. Inc., New York. 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
1g. 10 filed $2,500,000 of interests in the Fireman’s 
nd Savings and Supplemental Retirement Plan, to 
offered to emplovees; also 36,765 shares of common 
bck which may be purchased by the Fund. 


First Railroad & Banking Co. of Georgia 
ly 30 filed 42,000 units, each consisting of one share 
common stock, one warrant to subscribe at $4.10 per 
are to 13 shares of common stock, and one $250 5% 
llateral trust bond due Aug. 1, 1988, to be offered for 
ch of the 42,000 shares of outstanding common stock 
rsuant to plan of readjustment; also 756,000 shares 
common stock, which includes 546,000 shares subject 
Subscription upon exercise of warrants and 210,000 
ares to be offered to public at $4.50 per share through 
hnson, Lane, Space & Co., Savannah, Ga., who will 
© purchase such of the 546,000 shares of common stock 
bt sold upon exercise of warrants. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadeiphia, Pa. (8/25) 
g. 3 filed $20,000,000 of 20-year sinking fund deben- 
res due Sept. 1, 1974. Price —To be supplied by 
iendment. Proceeds—To redeem $12,500,000 4% de- 
tures due Feb. 1, 1973, to repay $4,200,000 bank 
ans and for general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
stman, Dillon & Co., New York. 
' four Corners Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
meiy 26 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
ae $2 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans, 
~d and on contracts for purchase of certain claims and 
techn and for other general corporate purposes. 
erwriter—Campbell, McCarty & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
General Bronze Corp. (8/30) 


lug se ; 9« Q« 
. 9 filed 32,933 shares of common stock 
e 




















ice 


(par $5) 
reneaitnen for subscription by common stockholders 
\ on rd Aug. 27 on the basis of one new share for each 
_“lares held; rights to expire on Sept. 13. Price—To 
Supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For expansion 
‘stam. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York. 
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* General Electronics Distributors, Inc. 

Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 1,750 shares of non-voting 
common stock (par $25). Price—$37 per share (em- 
ployees will receive a 10% discount on their purchases). 
Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. Office— 
735 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. Underwriter—None. 


® General Gas Corp., Baton Rouge, La. 

March 19 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., New York. Offering—Expected in September. 


Grand Union Co. (8/31) 

Aug. 11 filed approximately $5,000,000 of 15-year con- 
vertible subordinated debentures due 1969, to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 12 to 15 shares held 
on or about Aug. 31, 1954; rights to expire on Sept. 15. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
equipping new stores and remodeling and modernization 
of existing stores and other general corporate purposes. 
Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. Hutton 
& Co., both of New York. 


Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
June 10 filed 58,119 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record July 29 on the basis of one new share for each 
four shares held; rights to expire on Aug. 20. Price—$10 
per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—None. Statement effective July 22. 


Gulf Coast Western Oil Co. 
July 22 (letter of notification) $299,000 of 6% converti- 
ble secured debentures. Price—At par. Proceeds—To 
pay present debt and for working capital. Office—916 
Republic Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter— 
Harrison & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guif States Utilities Co. 

May 14 filed 160,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds — To redeem 50,000 shares of $4.50 dividend 
preferred stock, 60,000 shares of $4.40 dividend preferred 
stock, 1949 series, and 50,000 shares of $4.44 dividend 
preferred stock at the prevailing redemption prices of 
$105, $105, and $105.75, respectively. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley & 
Co. (jointly). Bids—Had tentatively been expected to be 
received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on June 15 at The 
Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y., but of- 
fering has been postponed. Meeting—Stockholders will 
vote Aug. 17 on new issue. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 

May 14 filed $24,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
June 1, 1984. Proceeds—To redeem $10,000,000 of 3%% 
first mortgage bonds due 1981 and $10,000,000 of 3%% 
first mortgage bonds due 1983, and for general corpo- 
rate purposes. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lee 
Higginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
(jointly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—Had 
tentatively been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on June 15 at The Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., but offering has been postponed. 

* Hart (E. K.) Confections, Inc. (N. Y.) 

Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 16,650 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To ex- 
pand manufacturing and sales activities. Office — 540 
39th St., Union City, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


*% Hose-Austin Drilling Corp., Springfield, Il. 

Aug. 10 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 6% deben- 
tures and warrants to purchase 3,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1) at $5 per share. Proceeds—For 
drilling equipment and working capital. Address—Bar- 
ber & Barber, First National Bank Building, Spring- 
field, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


* Justheim Petroleum Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of capital 
stock (par five cents). Price—At market (estimated at 
15 cents per share). Proceeds—To Clarence I. Justheim, 
President. Office—212 Phillips Petroleum Builtiing, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Hunter Securities Corp., 
New York. 


*% Kern Front Oil & Gas Corp. 

Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For expenses incident to oil and gas activities. 
Office—825 S. Serrano Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Farrell Securities Co., New York. 


Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Aug. 2 filed 1,250,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Underwriter—The Keystone Co. of Boston, Boston, 
Mass. 


*% Knickerbocker Fund, New York 


Aug. 13 filed 250,000 shares of beneficial interest. Price 
—At market. Proceeds—For investment. 

% Ladoric Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

July 30 (regulation “D”) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 


ceeds—For exploration, etc. Underwriter—Daggett Se- 


curities, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Lake Lauzon Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Aug. 2 filed 660,000 shares of common stock (par $1, 
Canadian), of which 500,000 shares are to be offered in 
behalf of the company and 160,000 shares for account 
of Percy E. Rivett. Price—40 cents per share, U. S. funds. 
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Proceeds — For development and exploration expenses. 
Underwriter—To be named by amendment. 


Liberty Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
July 1 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—402 Darling 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Uranium 
Mart, Inc., 146 S. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Loma Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. (9/10) 
June 18 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development costs, purchase of equipment, and 
reserve for acquisition of additional properties. Under- 
writer—Peter Morgan & Co., New York. 


Marion River Uranium Co. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l1 per share. Proceeds— 
For development expenses. Underwriter—Crerie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. 


Mars Metal Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

July 23 filed 121,000 shares of class A stock (par 10 cents) 
and 3,000,000 shares of common stock. It is planned to 
sell at $2.50 per share 75,000 class A shares privately, 
the remaining 46,000 shares to be issued to provide 
working capital or funds for investment. Of the com- 
mon stock, 320,000 shares are to be reserved for holders 
of class A stock; 172,000 shares for issuance at 10 cents 
per share pursuant to stock options given to certain key 
employees; and 100,000 shares are reserved for issuance 
at $1.50 per share during the years 1955-1957 upon the 
exercise of a like number of warrants granted to certain 
dealers in connection with public offering by F. W. Ste- 
phens Co., New York, of 199,000 class A shares. The 
registration statement may be amended to change the 
designation of the 121,000 shares of class A stock to 
class B stock. Price—Of common, may be $2.50 per share 
when offered. 


McCluskey Wire Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
June 21 (letter of notification) $95,000 of 5% debentures, 
series A, due July 1, 1962, and $95,000 of 6% debentures, 
series B, due July 1, 1970. Proceeds—To acquire assets 
and business of H. & T. McCluskey & Sons, Inc. Office 
—527 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Underwriter— 
Barnes, Bodell & Goodwin, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Mid-Atlantic Corp. 
July 26 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (50 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For investments in other businesses. Office—2 Main St., 
Bradford, Pa. Underwriter—William T. Bowler & Co., 
Bradford, Pa. 


% Mohawk Silica Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 1,232 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to mining, refining and selling silica 
sand. Office — 2508 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Underwriter—None. 


%* Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. (9/8) 

Aug. 11 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1979, and $7,000,000 of first mortgage serial 
bonds due March 1, 1956-1975, inclusive. Proceeds—To 
redeem $2,550,000 4.50% serial bonds; and toward pre- 
payment of $10,000,000 of notes payable to banks. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly); Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc, 
Bids—Expected to be received on Sept. 8. 


%* Monterey Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Underwriter—Muir, 
Dumke & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Mountain States Uranium, Inc. 

May 19 (letter of notification) 30,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (1 cent per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—1117 Miner St., Idaho 
Springs, Colo. Underwriter—Underwriters, Inc., Sparks, 
Nevada. 

% Nancy Hanks Mines, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of preferred 
stock. Price—At par $1 per share). Proceeds—For de- 


velopment and exploratory expenses. Office — 618 
Spofford Avenue, Spokane 17, Wash. Underwriter — 
None. 


Natick Industries, Inc., Natick, Mass. 

March 10 (letter of notification) 58,800 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Underwriter—J. P. Marto & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

* Neo-Line Products Corp. 

Aug. 11 (letter of notification) 132,700 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Business—Manufactures dies and 
molds and is a custom molder of plastics. Office—75-10 
Rockaway Blvd., Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter— 
None. 

New Mexico Copper Corp., Carrizozo, N. M. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 198,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For acquisition of power plant, improvement of mill, 
development of properties and general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. (8/24) 

Aug. 3 filed $25,000,000 of general mortgage bonds due 
Aug. 1, 1984. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Continued on page 36 
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, Continued from page 35 


and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & 
Co. Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Aug. 
24, at Room 1840, 15 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


North-West Telephone Co. 
July 30 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock being offered for subscription by stockholders. 
Price—At par ($50 per share). Proceeds—For capital 
improvements. Office—119 Monona Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Wnderwriters—Harley, Haydon & Co. and Bell & Far- 
rell, Inc., both of Madison, Wis. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (8/24) 

July 29 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds—To refund a like amount of 
$4.80 cumulative preferred stock, presently outstanding. 
UWnderwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Smith, Barney & Co.; Lehman Broth- 
ers and Riter & Co. (jointlly). Bids — Expected to be 
weceived up to 10:30 a.m. (CDT) on Aug. 24 at 231 So. 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


¢ Northwest Defense Minerals, Inc. 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 300.000 shares of common 
stock, of which 270,000 shares are to be offered to public 
and 30,000 shares to underwriter. Price—$1 per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—2101 S St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Mitchell Securi- 
ties, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

¥¢ Oakite Products, Inc. 

Ave. 6 (letter of notification) not exceeding 12,000 
shares of capital stock (par $5) to be offered for sub- 
scription by employees. Price—-$11.88 per share in cash, 
or $10.63 per share in installments. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Office—19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
‘Underwriter—None. 


Ocean Products, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
Stock (par $5). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To re- 
tire bank loans and for working capital. Underwriter— 
Suis C. McClure & Co., Tampa, Fla. 


¥ Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (9/14) 

Aug. 16 filed 75,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
{par $100). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
<onstruction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston 
Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
mer & Beane; Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


(jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected to be received on 
Sept. 14. 


Ol Jato Uranium Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 1,750,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
«eeds—For mining operations. Office—114 Atlas Bldgz., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Rocky Mountain 
Securities, the same city. 


xx Pacific Power & Light Co. 

Aug. 6 (letter of notitication) an undetermined num- 
ber of shares of common stock (par $6.50) to be offered 
to employees pursuant to Stock Purchase Plan. Price— 
95% of average weekly bid prices in month prior to 
subscription. Proceeds— For additions and improve- 
ments. Office—920 S. W. Sixth Avenue, Portland 4, 
Dre. Underwriter—None. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (9/1) 

May 7 filed 1,004,603 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by common and preferred stock- 
holders of record Aug. 31 in ratio of one share for each 
seven shares of common and/or preferred stock held; 
wights to expire Sept. 30. Price—At par ($100 per 
Share). Proceeds—To reduce bank borrowings. Under- 
writer—None. 


* Pacific Western Insurance Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 17,500 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered initially to members (pol- 
dcyholders). Price—$15 per share. Proceeds—For in- 
vestments. Office—1405 So. Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah” Underwriter—None. 
® Pacific Western Oi! Corp. 
June 25 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $4). 
Price—At market. Shares to be offered from time to 
Lime on the New York Stock Exchange, and may be of- 
fered to specific persons, firms or corporations in off- 
the-floor sales. Proceeds—To J. Paul Getty, President. 
Underwriter—None. Statement effective Aug. 11. 
Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
July 14 (letter of notification) 17,360 shares of 5% con- 
vertible prior preferred stock (par $25). Price—At mar- 
ket (estimated at $11.75 per share). Proceeds—To cer- 
tain selling stockholders.—Underwriter—Fairman, Har- 
ris & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 
* Peoples Securities Corp., New York (9/1) 
Aug. 11 filed 74,280 shares of capital stock. Price—$11 
per share. Proceeds—For investment. Office—136 East 
s7th Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Petaca Mining Corp., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

June 9 filed 600,000 shares of cumulative sinking fund 
preference stock and 300,000 shares of 10-cent par 
common stock to be offered in units of two preference 
shares and one common share. Price—$3 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire 40,526 shares of outstanding preferred 
stock, for power line extensions and electric transform- 
ers, equipment and machinery, exploration and working 
capital. Underwriter-—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New 
York. ‘ \ 

® Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc. 
July 23 filed $2,023,500 of 4% 


23 fil convertible subordinated 
oemures due Aug. 1, 1974. being offered for subscrip- 
ion by common stockholders at the rate of $100 of 
debentures for each 95 shares } ve 


of common stock held on 
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Aug. 12; rights to expire on Aug. 25. Price—$100 per 
$100 principal amount. Preceeds—For working capital. 
Office—Niagara Falls, N. Y. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., New York. 


*% Quinby & Co., Rochester, N. Y. : 

Aug. 16 filed $1,250,000 of shares in the Quinby Plan 
for the Accumulation of common stock of Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey). 


Radium Hill Uranium, Inc., Montrose, Colo. 
Aug. 3 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—i10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—Bryant Bldg., 
Montrose, Colo. Underwriters—Peters, Writer & Chris- 
tensen, Inc. and Garrett, Bromfield & Co., both of Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Rapid Film Technique, Inc., N. Y. City 
July 30 (letter of notification) 60,000 snares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—21 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Underwriter—Jerome Rosenberg, 
Future Estate Planning, 630 McLean Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Resort Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 1,361,972 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) to be first offered to stock- 
holders; then to public. Price—20 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For maintenance of equipment, to reduce ac- 
counts payable and for working capital. Address—Box 
242, International Airport, Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
None. 

Rockhill Productions, Inc. 
July 15 (letter of notification) warrants to purchase 
23,029 shares of common stock. Price — $2 per share. 
Proceeds—To two selling. stockholders. Underwriters— 
Mortimer B. Burnside & Co., Inc. and Batkin & Co., 
both of New York. 


% Rocky Mountain Uranium Corp. (8/25) | 

Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 260,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.15 per share. Pro- 
eeeds—For mining operations. Office—Mercantile Com- 
merce Building, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter — Peter 
Morgan & Co., New York. 


% Ross (J. 0.) Engineering Corp. 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 3,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—To Ryan 
Sadwith, Vice-President. Underwriter — Granbery, 
Marache & Co., New York. 


Santa Fe Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development of proper- 
ties. Underwriter—Coombs & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* Shasta & Uranium Co., Inc. 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—612 Dooly 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — To be 
named by amendment. 


Somerset Telephone Co., Norridgewock, Me. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 2,200 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion and new equipment. Underwriters—E. H. Stan- 


ley & Co., Waterville, Me.; and Clifford J. Murphy Co., 
Portland, Me. 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. (8/31) 
July 30 filed $55,000,000 30-year debentures due Sept. 1, 
1989. Proceeds — To repay advances from American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent, and for general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—Expected to be received up to 
11 a.m. (EDT) on Aug. 31, at Room 2315, 195 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

_ Southwestern Uranium Trading Corp. 
Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 1,500,0C@ shares of com- 
mon stock (par 17 cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining activities. Office—Silver State 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Muir, Dumke & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


*% Standard Coil Products Co., Inc. 

Aug. 17 filed 189,655 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Inc. and Dempsey & Co., both of Chicago, III. 


Star Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 6 000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development costs. 
Underwriter—Ned J. Bowman Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Star“ust, Inc... Reno, Nev. 
July 9 filed 621,882 shares of preferred stock (par $10) 
and 621,882 shares of common stock (par one cent) to be 
offered in units of one share of each class of stock. Price 
—$10.01 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of land and to 
construct and equip a luxury hotel. Underwriter—None. 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp. (8/25) 
Aug. 6 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price —To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
repay bank loan and for working capital. Underwriter 
—KEastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


® Supermarket Merchandisers of America, 

Inc. (9/8-9) 
July 15 (letter of notification) 199,700 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds — 
For working capital and business expansion. Office— 
3219 “B” St., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Milton D. 
Blauner & Co., Inec., New York. 
*% Syivan Life Insurance Co. (Utah) 
Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 20-year debenture notes 
(in denominations of $20. each): and cofnmorm stock (par 


of stock. 
pital, ete. 
Salt Lake 


$10) in units of one $20 note and one share 
Price—$30 per unit. Proceeds—For working ca 
Office—Utah Savings and Trust Building, 
City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 


% Tampa Electric Co. (9/22) 

Aug. 16 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, series B (par $100). Preceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—7, 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable piq- 
ders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld 
& Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Goldman 
Sachs & Co. Bids—Scheduled to be received up to 1{ 
a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 22 at 49 Federal Street, Boston 
Mass. ' 


Taylorcraft, Inc., Conway, Pa. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, of which 109. 
000 shares will be offered to public and 50,000 shares to 
creditors. Price—At par ($2 per share). Proceeds—Fo, 
working capital. Underwriter—Graham & Co., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 


Texas International Suiphur Co., Houston, Texas 
June 21 filed 455,000 shares of common stock (par 19 
cents), of which 385,000 shares are to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders at the rate of one 
new share for each 4% shares held; and 70,000 shares 
are for account of certain selling stockholders, Price—T»o 
be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For exploration 
and drilling, and payment of bank loans and advances. 
Underwriter—Vickers & Co., New York, on a “best ef. 
forts” basis. Offering—May be made same time in Sep- 
tember. 

% Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price — At market. Proceeds — To 
Franklin B. Pollock, Chairman of the Board. Under- 
writer—Coleman, Fagan & Co., New York. 


*% Thiokol Chemical Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
Aug. 16 filed 35,570 shares of common stock to be offered | 
to officers and employees under the corporation’s Of- 
ficers’ and Employees’ Stock Option Plan. 


Thompson-Starrett Co. Inc., New York (9/9) 
July 29 filed 145,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10). Priee — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay $1,000,000 bank loans 
and for general corporate purposes. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. and Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., both of 
New York. 


*% Thunder Mountain Mining Co., Orleans, Calif. 
Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For pilot plant and equipment. Office—Orleans, Hum- 
boldt County, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Thunderbird Uranium Co., Reno, Nev. 
Aug. 3 (letter of notification) 1,800,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Priee — 15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining activities. Office—206 N. Virginia 
St., Reno, Neb. Underwriter—Stock, Inc., Salt Lake City. 


Titan Manganese Mining Corp. 
July 12 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Priee—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Underwriter—A. L. Albee & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Trican Petro-Chemical Corp., Montreal, Canada. 
April 30 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be related to the market price at time of 
offering. Proceeds—For development costs and general 


corporate purposes. Underwriter — To be named by 
amendment. 


% Uncompahgre Uranium, Inc. (Idaho) ' 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 3,032,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—Salisbury Build- 
ing, Idaho Falls, Idaho. Underwriter — William Lewis 
Clark, 917% Main Street, Boise, Idaho. 


Union Compress & Warehouse Co. 
June 25 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To 35 
selling stockholders. Office —- Memphis, Tenn. Under- 
writers—Leftwich & Ross and Mid-South Securities Co., 
both of Memphis, Tenn. 


*% Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 58,100 shares of commo" 

stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds 

working capital. Underwriter—None. 


Voss Oi! Co., Newcastle, Wyo. . 
July 1 filed 336,800 shares of common stock (par 5! : 
Price—To be related to market. Proceeds—To 40 sellins 
stockholders. Underwriters—John R. Lewis, Inc., Seatt'© 
Wash.; and Coburn & Middlebrook, Inc. and Glidden 
Morris & Co., both of New York. The registration state- 
ment also covers 2,413,200 shares of common stock which 
may be offered from time to time (but no definite plans 
are given). 

Warren Oil & Uranium Mining Co., Inc., 

Denver, Colo. _ 
Aug. 6 filed 65,000,000 shares of common stock (par 0°" 
cent). Price—7% cents per share. Proceeds—To Pu'- 
chase mining claims and exploratory equipment, ana '”' 
exploration costs. Underwriter—Weber Investment Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* Webb (H. S.) & Co., Glendale, Calif. 

Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of 7% Cv 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($25 per s%° 
Proceeds—To retire funded 7~"*, increase work!ns “*" 
ital and remodel store. Q7% ~ North Brand 50" 
vard, Glendale, Calif. OP ¢ — Wasgense!!e: 
Durst, Inc., Cos Angeles, —" 
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t Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 

nov. 20, 1952 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures 
gue Dec. 15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock 

50 cents) to be offered in units of one $50 deben- 
ane and one share of stock. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125,000 
additional shares of common stock and private sales of 
$55 000,000 first mortgage bonds to be used to build s 
¥930 mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters — White, 
Weld & Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New 
York. Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 


Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 

me. - 1952 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 
60 cents). Pricee—To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
eeeds—Together with other funds, to be used to build 

ipeline. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Union 
Becurities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Post- 
poned indefinitely.  ~ 

Western Plains Oi! & Gas Co. 
May 24 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
price—$4.75 per share. Preceeds—To redeem 1,250 out- 
standing preferred shares ($125,000), to repay bank 
Joan, etc. ($2,500); for purchase or acquisition of addi- 
tional mineral interests, leases and royalties in the 
United States and Canada and for other corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Glendive, Mont. Underwriter—iIrving J. 
Rice & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
hite Eagle Uranium Co. 

ny (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—351 S. State St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Arlin Davidson, 39 
Exchange Place, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


inter Park Tel e Co. 
july 29 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 5% cu- 
mulative preferred stock. Price — At par ($100 per 
share). Proceeds — For additional facilities. Office — 
132 E. New England Avenue, Winter Park, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. 

orld Uranium Mini Corp. 
july 21 (letter of notification) 9,996,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per 
share. Proceeds—For exploration and development ex- 
penses. Office—323 Newhouse bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—P. G. Christopulos & Co., same city. 


Yankee Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
July 14 (letter of notification) 12,400,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Two cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office — 721 Judge 
Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — James D. 
Reed Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Zenith Uranium & Mining Corp. 
July 12 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Priee—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining operations. Underwriter—Sheehan & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Prospective Offerings 
American Natural Gas Co. 
April 28 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common steck from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
shares to enable the company to sell additional shares 
when necessary. Offering will probably be made to 
present stockholders. Preceeds—tTo subsidiaries for their 
construction programs. Underwriter—None. 


® American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (9/21) 

Aug. 18 directors authorized a new $250,000,000 bond 
issue to be dated Sept. 15, 1954 and mature Sept. 15, 1984. 
Proceeds—For additions and improvements to Bell Sys- 
tem telephone service for the nation. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. Registration— 


Planned for Sept. 1. Bids—Expected to be opened Sep- 
tember 21, 


Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
Feb. 22 it was reported Cities Service Co. may sell its 
holdings of 1,900,000 shares of this company’s stock. If 
told at competitive bidding, bidders may include Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). 
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California Water Service Co. 
Aug. 10 company sought authority from the California 
P. U. Commission to issue and sell 60,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, series I (par $25). Price—To be named 
later. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. Offer- 
ing—Expected late in September. 


Central Ulinois Electric & Gas Co. 

Dec. 9 it was announced company intends to offer and 
sell around the middle of 1954 an issue of $4 ,000 firs 
mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuam 
& Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 


Colorado-Western Pipeline Co. 
Aug. 3 the Colorado P. U. Commission authorized com- 
pany to build a $21,500,000 natural gas pipe line, in 
Colorado, to be financed through sale of about 70% of 


bonds and 30% of equity capital. John R. Fell, a partner 
of Lehman Brothers, is a Vice-President. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. (9/20) 
Aug. 9 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell 200,000 additional shares of common stock. Price— 
To be named later. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for new construction. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc., New York, and The Ohio Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. Registration—Expected about Aug. 31. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. (9/29) 
Aug. 9 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1984. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc. and The Ohio Company (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Union Securities Corp. and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Lee Higginson Corp. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) 
on Sept. 29 at City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 22 Wil- 
liam Street, New York 15, N. Y. Registration—Planned 
to be filed on or about Aug. 31. 


Consolidated Uranium Mines, Inc. 

July 23 stockholders authorized the issuance and sale 
of not to exceed $6,000,000 convertible debenture bonds 
in connection with the acquisition of Uranium Mines of 
America, Inc. stock. Underwriter — May be Tellier & 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Dayton Power & Light Co. 

Aug. 7, Kenneth C. Long, President, announced that the 
company plans to issue and sell $15,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds due 1984 in late September. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for construction program. Un- 
derwriters—May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co., and W. E. Hut- 
ton & Co. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western RR. (8/25) 
Bids will be received by the company at Room 2008, 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y., up to noon (EDT) 
on Aug. 25 for the purchase from it of $5,700,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series M, to be dated Aug. 15, 
1954 and to mature in 30 semi-annual instalments up to 
and including Aug. 15, 1969. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Blair & Co., Inc. 


General Beverage Canning Co. of Fiorida 
June 15 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell 300,000 shares of common stock. Price—$1 per share. 
Underwriters — Roman and Johnson, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., and possibly Aetna Securities Corp., New York. 


General Beverage Canning Co. of Tennessee 
June 15 it was reported company plans to sell around 
300,000 to 400,000 shares of common stock. Price—$1 


per share. Underwriter — Elder & Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


General Telephone Co. of Upstate New York 
July 2 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
50.000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$25). Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp., both of New York. 
® Georgia Power Co. (9/15) 
Aug. 3 company applied to Georgia P. S. Commission for 
authority to refinance its outstanding 433,869 shares of 
$6 preferred stock by issuance of an equal number of 
preferred shares bearing a lower dividend (between 
$4.50 and $4.70). Holders will be given a choice of ac- 
cepting one new preferred share and $5 in cash for each 
$6 preferred share held or the call price of $110 per 
share. The exchange period will be Sept. 15 to Oct. 4, 
according to present plans and the exchange offer will 
be mailed on Sept. 15. Unexchanged stock will be 
redeemed on Nov. 16. Price — Of new stock ex- 
pected to be $105 per share. Underwriters—The First 
Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Union Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
Registration—Expected on Aug. 26. 

Green River Steel Corp. 
June 9 it was reported company is planning to issue 
and sell $2,000,000 of 15-year first mortgage convertible 
bonds. Underwriter—Equitable Securities Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Co. 
June 28 it was reported company may be considering 
some new financing. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., 
New York. 

Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. (10/5) 
July 8 it was announced company plans to sell $16,500,- 
000 first mortgage bonds due 1984 and 40,000 shares of 


(713) 3% 


cumulative preferred stock (par $100). Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: (1) For bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union 
Securities Corp., Goldman, Sachs & Co. and White, Weld 
& .Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; (2) for preferred— 
The First Boston Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers; Union Securities Corp. Registration — 
Planned for Sept. 3. Bids—Tetnatively expected to be 
received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Oct. 5 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 


June 21 it was reported company plans to issue and sel— 
$15,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series F. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Lehman Bro 
(jointly); Union Securities Corp. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 


Equitable Securities Corp. Bids — Expected to be re- 
ceived in October or November. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 

June 21 it was reported company plans to issue and sel= 
to its common stockholders some additional common 
stock, either on a 1-for-9 or an a 1-for-10 basis. At 
April 30, 1954, there were outstanding 2,286,784 shares_ 
Underwriters—Previous common stock offering, in April, 
1953, was underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc. and J. J. Ru 
Hilliard & Sons and associates. 

% Laclede Gas Co. 

Aug. 6 it was reported company plans to issue and sel¥ 
$20,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To- 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid-‘ 4 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers; 


Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected in October. 


Lindsay Chemical Co. 
Aug. 2 it was reported that this company is said to be- 
considering the sale of additional common stock 
first to stockholders. Proceeds—About $1,250,000, for 
working capital, etc. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers of 
New York, and Farwell, Chapman & Co., of Chicago. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 
April 20 it was announced company plans later in 195 
to issue $20,000,000 mortgage bonds. Proceeds — To 
finance construction program. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders= 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co. 

Louisville & Nashville RR. (9/30) 
July 7 it was reported that the company may issue an@ 
sell late in 1954 $30,350,000 of new first and refunding 
mortgage bonds due 2003. Proceeds—To retire $24,— 
610,000 Atlanta, Knoxville & Cincinnati Division 4% 
bonds due May 1, 1955, and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriters—-May be determined by competitive. 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; White. Weld & Co. and Salomom 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). Bids—Expected Sept. 30. 


National City Bank of New York (9/30) 
Aug. 10 directors authorized a meeting of stockholders te 
be held on Sept. 20 to vote on a proposal to increase the 
capital and surplus of the company by $131,250,00@ 
through the sale of 2,500,000 additional shares of capitaE 
stock (par $20) to stockholders early this fall for sub— 
scription on the basis of one new share for each three 
shares held as of Sept. 24; with rights to expire on Oct. * 
22. Subscription warrants will be mailed on or about 
Sept. 30. Underwriter — The First Boston Corp. wilt 
head group. 

National Fuel Gas Co. 
June 25, L. A. Brown, President, announced that thes 
company plans to offer additional common stock te 
common stockholders this Fall on a 1-for-10 basis (with 
an oversubscription privilege). Proceeds—For construc-- 
tion program. Underwriter — None. Registration—Ex-. 
pected in October, 1954. 


New England Electric System (9/28) 
April 29 it was announced company plans to offer te» 
its common stockholders next Fall additional commors 
stock on a 1-for-10 basis. There are outstanding 
9,108,824 common shares. Proceeds — For construction: 
program of subsidiaries. Underwriters — To be deter-- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth: 
& Co., Inc., Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Ce~ 
(jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co. and Wertheim & Co. (jointly); Merril 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder. Peabody & Co. 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively 
expected to be received on Sept. 28. 


‘dorthern Pacific Ry. (9/20-24) 
July 28 it was reported that company is contemplating 
the issuance and sale of $52,000,000 in new bonds. Pre- 


ceeds—For refunding. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Ine. 
Bids—Expected to be received late in September. 
Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (9/28) 

July 2 it was announced company is planning the issu- 
ance and sale of approximately $20,000,000 of first mort— 
gage bonds due 1964 on or about Sept. 28. Underwriters—— 
To be determined by competitive biddings. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers ane& 
Riter & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beanc-. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly)- 


Continued on page 3% 
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Equitable Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. and 
Wertheim & Co. (jointly). 


Pacific National Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 

Aug. 6 it was announced stockholders were to vote Aug. 
16 on approving a proposal to increase the authorized 
common stock (par $20) by 47,685 shares. The common 
stockholders are to be given the right to subscfibe on or 
before Sept. 9 for one new share for each two shares 
held. Price—$28.50 per share. Proceeds—$340,000 to re- 
tire outstanding preferred stock and the remainder to 
be added to capital and surplus. 


Pembina Pipe Line Co. (Canada) 
April 14 it was announced company has been granted 
the right to obtain a permit to build a 7Z-mue pipe 
line to transport crude oil from the Pembina Oil Field 
in Alberta to Edmonton. Financing will be handled 
jointly by Mannix Ltd. of Calgary, Dome Exploration 
gee Ltd. of Toronto, and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 

Co. of New York. 


Progas of Canada, Inc. : 

July 13 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell to its stockholders an additional 1,200,000 shares of 
capital stock on the basis of slightly less than one new 
share for each four shares held (with an oversubscrip- 
tion privilege). Price—At par (25 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For capital improvements and working capital. 
Underwriters — Consolidated Coppermines Corp. and 
Burnham & Co., New York, have agreed to purchase, in 
proportions of two-thirds and one-third respectively, 
any of the unsubscribed shares. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado (10/4-8) 

Aug. 1 it was announced company plans to issue $20,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, due 1984. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Dean Witter & Co.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly). 
Registration—-Expected in September. Bids—Expected 
first week in October. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
Aug. 3 it was announced company plans to offer early 
in October (first to stockholders) 800,000 shares of 
additional common stock. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., 
Inc., San Francisco and New York. 


* Savage Industries, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Aug. 9 it was announced company plans later this year 
to issue and sell an additional block of 75-cent cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock (par $1), expected 
to gross around $250,000. Proceeds—For expansion and 
acquisitions. Underwriter—Probably Pacific Coast Se- 
curities Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


% Savannah Electric & Power Co. (10/26) 

Aug. 10 it was announced company plans to sell $5,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds, $3,000,000 of debentures and 
30,000 shares of $100 preferred stock. Underwriters— 
May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (for bonds only); 
The First Boston Corp.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. Registration—Planned for Sept. 22. Bids—Ex- 
pected Oct. 26. 


Scott Paper Co. 

April 27 stockholders approved proposals which in- 
creased the authorized common stock from 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 shares and the authorized indebtedness of 
the company from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. The 
company has no specific financing program. Under- 
writers—Previous.offering of $24,952,800 3% convertible 
debentures, in September, 1953, was underwritten by 
Drexel & Co., Smith, Barney & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


* Sierra Pacific Power Co. (10/6) 

Aug. 16 it was reported company plans to offer to com- 
mon stockholders of record about Oct. 6 a total of 34,807 
shares of common stock; rights to expire Oct. 22. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and 
Dean Witter & Co. 


%* Sierra Pacific Power Co. 

Aug. 16 it was reported company plans to issue and 
seli $4,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and Dean 
Witter & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. Regis- 
tration—Planned for Oct. 8. 


Southern Pacific RR. Co. 

July 28 it was announced company has applied to the 
ICC for authority to issue and sell $21,091,000 first mort- 
gage bonds due Jan. 1, 1996. Proceeds—To reimburse 
treasury for capital exoenditures previously made. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
May 24 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
of $20,000,000 of debentures later in 1954 (in addition 
to $25,000,000 bonds filed May 26 with SEC). Proceeds— 
For new construction. Underwiters—To be determined 
by coinpetitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 

Welex Jet Services, Inc. 
June 14 it was reported company may in September 
announce plans to issue and sell additional common 
stock to stockholders. Underwriter—If underwritten, it 
may be Laird & Co., Wilmington, Del. Two previous 
offerings to stockholders were not underwritten. 
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Western Maryland Ry. (9/8) 


July 13 it was announced compan lans i 

sell $16,006,000 of first mortgage ~Eo ~~ 
ceeds — To redeem $12,632,000 of first mortgage 
series B, due 1976, and the remainder used to reimb 
company for expenditures for capital improve,’ 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bida 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & C a 


0. Inc.; ; 
Stanley & Co. Meeting—Stockholders will] “a son do 
on A4pproving issuance of new bonds. Bids—Expe, co 


Sept. 8. 


Western Pacific RR. Co. 


June 30 stockholders approved a proposal to allow 
pany to sell first and refunding bonds without obtaj ; 
approval of preferred stockholders. It is planned to; 
sue and sell $6,500,000 of these bonds. Proceeds_T, 
imburse company for capital expenditures already ma 
and for future improvements. Underwriters—May be ; 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and Gh 
Forgan & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehr 
Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). 


Wheeling Electric Co. 


June 28 it was announced company plans permap 
finnacing. Proceeds—To retire bank loans. Under 
er—Previous bond financing in 1922 was handled | 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (10/5) 


July 26 it was announced management is planning isg 
ance and sale of $18,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
1984. Proceeds—To redeem $8,000,000 4% first mortg; 
bonds sold last year and $10,000,000 for new constry 
tion. Underwriter—To be determined by competitiy 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ing 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Salomon Bros. & Hutile 
Lehman Brothers, Bear, Siearns & Co., Reynolds & 
and L. F. Rothschild & Co. (jointly); Union Securit 
Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. a 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): Smith, Barney & 
and Robert W. Baird & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., |; 
Bids—Expected about Oct. 5 with registration on { 
about Sept. 9. 


Wisconsin Public Service Co. 


July 28 it was reported company is considering the j 
suance of about $12,500,000 new securities. Proceed 
To refund $8,000,000 outstanding first mortgage 4's 
bonds due 1983 and for new construction. Underwrit 
—For bonds, to be determined by competitive biddin 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merr 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Salomon Bros. & Hut 
ler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; De: 
Witter & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Previous comme 
stock offer was underwritten by The First Bost 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane: Robe 
W. Baird & Co., Inc.; and William Blair & Co. 

















note that there still is a disposi- Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
tion on the part of institutions to The following day investors will 
“back away” from yields below a have a chance to look over $20,- 
3% basis. 000,000 of debentures due to be 
The demand, they say, is for offered for Food Fair Stores. 
yield rather than for the ulti- The following week will bring 
mate in quality and that it makes to market only one large offering, 
little difference to the buyer $55,000,000 of Southern Bell Tele- 
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whether an issue is rated Single phone & Telegraph Co. deben- 
A or Triple A. tures. 
Struggle Goes On 
The struggle between invest- Continued from page 2 
The investment business is at ment bankers’ ideas of yield and 
the mid-summer cross-roads with those of institutional investors s 
operations pretty much at a seems destined to run out to the The Security 
standstill and consisting largely finish. This became evident when 
of efforts of syndicates to dis- bankers paid Southern California a 
tribute left-over portions of re- Edison Co. a price of 100.0199 | Like Best 
cent new emissions. for its $30,000,000 of first and 
Listed among recent flotations refunding bonds to carry a 3% jjniformity and is ever on the 
of which remnants are available COupon. alert against contamination to 
are those of Consolidated Natural The runners-up bid a price of produce the customer confidence 
Gas, Boston Edison and this 99.7099 so that there was an which Kodak has built up over 
week’s small New Jersey Power indicated spread of only $3.10 7 years. An evannination: of this 
& Light offering. Another such per bond, indicating that bidders , jg cannot be ‘easily duplicated 
issue dropped from the list when were thinking pretty much along because multi-million dollar in- 
books closed on Missouri Power the same lines. vestments are required to manu- 
& Light Co.'s recent offering. The successful group repriced facture with large scale machin- 
Since the immediate calendar the issue for public offering at ery under exacting conditions. 
is not especially heavy, under- 100.526 for an indicated yield of Expensive raw materials are re- 
writers are not concerned by the 2.97%. Buyers have been showing quired and high priced inven- 
temporary tieup of their capital renewed reluctance to go through tories must be carried. It also 
in such offerings. Yet it is evident a 3% basis and, accordingly, ob- must be equipped to distribute in 
that investors are scratching servers were watching this one such a way that customers in all 
around for places to put their closely for a clue to any change. parts of the world can expect to 
funds. aren get uniform and dependable re- 
This is mirrored in the be- Next Week’s Issues sults. Many opportunities to snap 
havior of the secondary corporate With a great many portfolio a picture occur only once in a 
market where emphasis has been men for institutions absent by life time so a film must never 
on the buying side, though with- reason of vacation, the currently fail to perform as prescribed. I 
out any tendency on the part of slim new issue calendar is not repeat for emphasis: that East- 
prospective investors to reach for too disturbing. In fact in a way man’s infallible standards of qual- 
ee Rather the buying has it is helpful since it turns the in- ity require the wage dividend 
Sotto whet ae the line of ab- terest of buyers toward material policy which assures the work- 
if, it aan tele ee and already available. er’s interest in the company’s 
But feeling in some oe 3 Next week only two issues of success. A competitive wage divi- 
that the market has arrived at *"” size are on the roster, the dend on the other hand could 
_ point where, unless something first, on which bids will be only be paid by a similar com- 
hee he could go lower before opened Tuesday, taking the form pany which has already obtained 
& higher. These interests of $25,000,000 


bonds of the a fair degree of success or the 


dividend would not be worth- the world. Last year Eastma 
while. For this reason, Eastman’s foreign subsidiaries purchas4 
unequaled position in a growing $28 million in goods from t 
industry seems to offer an in- American company and _ besid 
vestor both security and growth made sales on their own accou 
prospects. Investors should not of almost $140 million. (Whi 
conclude that recreation is the the parent’s equity in foreign sul 
foundation of photography as to- sidiaries is only carried on t 
day the greater part of the photo- books at $5,250,720, on their 0 
graphic materials made are used books these assets have a WW 
professionally or.in industry. value of almost $80 million 
I prefer to have my money in- Jan. 1 exchange rates. This a 
vested in an organization which Vestment earned the equivalent 
is hard to duplicate and in a $11,297,783 but only paid $4.96 
company which cannot be driven 754 in dividends to the pare 
to poverty by exgessive competi- In my opinion Eastman’s fore! 
tion. In the free world that seems Prospects can be summed up 
to be dawning: €6mmercial com- “a lot to gain but little to 10s 
petition is going to have un- (about 30 cents per share in 0 
bridled sway. This is fine and as Value or annual income). 
it should be, because only under Although it has been ove! 
such conditions does the con- years since the death of Geor 
sumer receive the most for his Eastman, the guiding spirit W! 
money and only‘the efficient pro- built the company, its manag 
ducer reaps a_ profit. Simple ment still seems to be operat! 
articles crudely made will earn a under the great principles w)4 
minimum profit. Those articles he used to make it so success! 
requiring the most technological in his lifetime. In advertising ! 
skill and integrated management company remains an outstand! 
in their production and distribu- leader. In the early part ol ! 
tion will be the most certain of century, the name “Kodak’ 4 
producing profits. The rugged, peared on the first electric 4 
time-tested Eastman reputation vertising sign to be used 
for delivering a dependable prod- Trafalgar Square in London, 4 
uct the world over should bear Kodak originated the first plac@ 
rich fruit in the coming epoch of which appeared on a Paris o'm 
great international trade. Eastman bus. Today the company’s ge! 
Kodak Company was literally for advertising is well reveale¢ 
conceived as an _ international its display at Grand Central >' 
company and at one time its tion in New York City. Ko 
capital was expressed in £ ster- colar, Kodachrome, Te"! 
ling. Chromspun, Recordak, 
One of its founder’s great doc- Ektachrome are new trade na 
trines was “the development of that are rapidly gaining 
foreign trade will distribute our PUblic acceptance. 
eggs and pad the basket at the George Eastman, as far % 
same time.” So it is not sur- as 1880, was one of the 
prising that today Eastman has American manufacturers ‘o © 
large manufacturing plants in liberately employ a chemis! 
England, France, Germany, Aus- improve his product. Today ° 
tralia, and Canada besides a company employs over 600 te 
string of processing plants around nically trained people—plus 54 
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ing staff — in its research , vegetable fats and is contained in, however, easily lead them in i 

‘ratories and last year spent) half of the lard sold in the United| many new oe | promising fields | _— a dees feat SOWNSEND NOTICES 
million on research and $9/States. The latter is a particu-|as has been cuPont by branch- | Atel : hey — pes 
ion for product development. larly opportune product because} ing out from its original central world-wide trading corporations. 
gstman has built its sales up| of the great overproduction in| theme of smokeless powder. I can | Eastman Kodak common stock 
most three-quarters of a bil-| animal and vegetable fats and oils| in a similar way see Eastman be-| is listed on the New York Stock KENNECOTT COPPER 


dollars a year, yet its capital and so a stabilizer deferring ran-| coming a major chemical giant! Excha ing : 
consists of nothing but com-|cidity may serve to broaden a rising from its central ieenne of | on aoe dh tach _— ee Rana cenit 
te ab of ‘2 161 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


stock pp Hae a ed of this agricultural surplus. | naliaeiataiidine a 

unt of $6 million preferre n pursuing new uses for hydro- | : » 
k which would not be out-/|quinone, Eastman has developed | DIVIDEND NOTICES DIVIDEND NOTICES emaetis<e 
ding except for the fact that a valuable product for keeping a A cash distribution of One Dollar 
non-callable. airplane fuel from gumming, so Tue Gariock J Johns-Manville and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a 


was the same firm belief and | that in the field of gasoline gum : : shore hes been deciared today by 
fidence in chemistry and| inhibitors Eastman has Geenene a | VAX PackING CoMPANy Md ig tg Kennecott Copper Conporation.gay: 
nology which led George | leader, although it has had to go| eon August 11, 1954 i a on 
tman to employ his fi rst beyond hydroquinone derivatives | J COMMON DIVIDEND No. 313 of 75c per share on the Common Stock stockholders of record at the close 
mist that later insired him to | to attain this leadership. | ile sh cinaiantiaas all dius hint ol Wit payable September 10, 1954, to holders of of business on September |, 1954. 
ate over $20 million to Massa-| During the war Eastman lab- | h id re a en oe "q tre ee ee ee . ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretor 
setts Institute of Technology, oratories, in an effort to improve | = c this day, a quarterly dividend of ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer . ' y 
example, so that the country | the quality of its film, explored) ~ ¢ per share was declared on the com- 


pht produce a steady stream of| the use of high vacuums. Besides mon stock of the Company, payable 


patists and engineers for all|the results being very success September 30, 1954, to stockholders of | 

ustry. This technically-minded in producing a Daler tii o pte record at the close of business Sep- MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
nsorship has caused the com-| general high vacuum technique | tember 10, 1954. Gi Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 

y to branch out to the point} was developed which has been H. B. Pierce, Secretary | oes te 

t now over one-third of its| applicable to many other fields. | A quarterly dividend of fifty 
ps are Other than photographic. | Eastman’s experience and tech- (50¢) cents per share has been 
but Eastman’s diversifications | niques are applied by its Distilla-| CITY INVESTING COMPANY | CORPORATION declared, payable September 22, 
‘e not been inconsistent and/| tion Products Industries division | 75 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. ¥. North Miami 1954, to stockholders of record at 
bw a true relationship to its| to the production of vitamin con- | Ausust 1° 1954, declared the regular quarterly | 7 = the close of business September 8 
btral chemical processes. Its| centrates, monoglycerides, an d/| dividend of $1.375 per share on the cutstanding | — 1954 f 
-photographic products con-| various organic compounds in| coupany sasabie October 1 1954 to stock. j JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 


of such things as acetate rayon | the drug and food field. In order | golgem of [yeeigay’’ ‘he close of Business ae The Board of Directors of Lud- Treasurer. 
cellulosic plastics which stem|to segregate these operations a| The Board of Directors of this company cn | man Corporation has declared 
m its basic raw materials and| new division called Distillation | Avsust_'8. 1954, declared a special dividend of | the usual quarterly dividend of 
k led . d i Produc . 10 cents per share on the outstanding Common | 

nowledge acquired in manu- | Products Industries has been cre- | Stock of the company payable September 2i, 10c per share to stockholders : 
turing film. Key chemical raw | ated ses, to stockholders ot record at the close of of record Sept 15. 1954 pay The Board of Directors of 

- . : , , business on August 30, 195 : . . : 
terials besides cellulose are! One of Eastman’s notable'| ) , + on | able Sept. 30, 1954 TT 

, . >| The Board of Directors of this company on pt. ’ ° Vv Pi SBURGH 

yl alcohol and acetic acid. In|chemical achievements is the | A¥S¥St, 18. 1954, declared a stock dividend of one | 
r ; , r cent 0 > $5.00 par ve Jommon Stock : , = OTe 
Her to get cheap and abundant| manufacture and sale of some | oT ee sompany, pagetie September $1, 1954 to Ludman Corporation has paid CONSOLIDATION 
yplies of these, Eastman found | 3,500 fine organic compounds | D?gets of Common stock Ol ont BE tne chose quarterly dividends without COAL COMPANY 
lesirable to build a large plant| which are stocked and offered | EDWARD FRAHER, Secretary interruption since its first 


eastern Tennessee. This same} to industry generally for special | Cc 3 
ective has recently compelled | uses and for research. Probably | | MAX HOFFMAN Sertauher 16. "tas4, t0 aval ‘of 


" P 4 - 4 to shareholders of 
m to open a new plant for|no other company in the world | Bu rrou hs President record at the close of business on August 
bhking petro-chemical raw ma-| offers the advanced 27, 1954. Checks will be mailed. 








able on September 28, 1954, to 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
































: . at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
public offering. terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 


fruits of | 
ials in northeastern Texas, at chemical technology on such a | . _— CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
°% s . ¢ ( . Tr " a al " . " 
ngview. Its plastics now find | broad scale. 219th CONSECUTIVE CASH | Secrotary-s veammner 
> in making such widespread| jt 
ducts as é ile ering | wher — 2 ivide snty-five cents ($.25) | 
s as automobile steering| where Eastman’s interest and|* ‘dividend of twenty-five cents (3.25) | 


eels, telephone instruments, | specialized knowledge in chemis |a share has been declared upon the | 
d toys 4 Th ” \|stock of Burroucus Corporation, | — —_——— 
at \try will carry them. They could, |"? - : ai 
. Reed. y could, payable Oct. 20, 1954 to shareholders | 
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Bey | DIVIDEND | ee rerenee 
is impossible to predict 











fastman probably has had as| 
ch experience with plastics as DIVIDEND NOTICES of record at the close of business Sept. 





y other American company be- | 24, 1954. | pALT th Consecutive UNITED GAS 


use cellulose nitrate film, first Suecpon F. Haut, CORPORATION 


ide in 1889, provided the germ|| BRIGGS & STRATTON || Detroit. Mich. Vice President | Common Dividend qeenavaren't: euneit 


the company’s evolution, and | |} August 13, 1954 and Secretary | 


“aes ‘ * 

isitized gelatin, the base for | CORPORATION ivi j 

amin ae _ Dividend Notice 

otographic emulsions, is, after | ’ E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 

1, nothing but a water-soluble | 

stic. Today . ¢ ‘O- | } : , , declared a dividend of thirty-seven an 

cen and alee Sehelactes’ amoy}.2-2. GD | U io Sette oo one-half cents (37%4¢). per share on 
es of pl yer ~. | as the third quarterly interim dividend the Common Stock of the Corporation, 
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Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 181 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 30 





anding 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able September 30, 1954 to 
stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 5, 1954. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 30, 1954. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—From 
mow until the roll is called up 
in yonder November election, 
the success or lack thereof of 
the Eisenhower legislative pro- 
gram is going to be quite a 
conversation piece. 

It is a beautiful subject, be- 
cause there is so much to it 
that nobody can begin to give 
a detailed analysis until long 
after the TV viewer has 
awitched to the wrestling 
matches and back earnestly to 
the beer. It lends itself to a 
credible analysis that it is a 
big success, and there is equally 
good material to support the 
charge that it is a dismal fail- 
ure 


The answer may lie some 
where in between. 

One of the remarkable things 
4s that so many subjects re- 
«eived action of one kind of 
mother, in view of the ampli- 
‘tude of legislative requests and 
the hairline majority of the 
Republicans in Congress. 


Mr. Ejisenhower’s Congres- 
sional advisers—if members of 
Congress could actually be con- 
sidered advisers in view of the 
@isregard of their advice— 
were for a strictly limited pro- 
gram of a few or several basic 
subjects. Mr. Eisenhower was 
told that the GOP legislative 
volunteer fire department, so to 
speak, shouldn’t undertake to put 
out all the fires in the country, 
they being very short handed. 
They advised sticking to a few 
fundamentals that had a reason- 
able chance of passing, and 
picking up maybe a few other 
‘projects as a reserve stock of 
campaign merchandise even 
though chances of passage were 
remote. 


Disregarded Advice 


Mr. Eisenhower disregarded 
this advice. The Annual Message 
on the State of the Union given 
last January sounded like a mail 
@rder catalog of all the good 
things of life. There was some- 
thing in it for everybody, ex- 
«cept maybe the underfed jack 
rabbits of Colorado. 


So if the point of reference 
4s the mail order catalog, then 
the program is a failure. Many 
@f the things advocated in that 
Annual Message were never 
actively pressed before Con- 
gress, even by the White House. 
For instance, Federal aid for 
school construction. That has 
deen postponed as a vote lure 
wantil 1956. Meanwhile a gov- 
#rnment-sponsored lobby has 
been provided for to beat the 
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propaganda drums for this pro- 
ject, starting next year. 


What Is Program 


In view of the fact that so 
many beautiful ideas were for- 
gotten, it is pretty difficult to 
tell just what is the legislative 
program. That is where every- 
body will have a happy time, 
pro or con, in dissecting this 
subject. He can take the list 
according to his partisan bent 
and demonstrate his conclusion 
of success or failure, as the case 
may be. 


Some Clean Wins 


Mr. Eisenhower scored some 
clean wins. He got the St. 
Lawrence Seaway approved, for 
instance, even if the ultimate 
cost of this project—the cost of 
deepening the Great Lakes har- 
bors to permit seagoing vessels 
to use Great Lake perts — is 
happily postponed and forgotten 
until a later date. In getting the 
Seaway approved Mr. Eisen- 
hower succeeded where no Pres- 
ident from Herbert Hoover on 
had been able to make the 
grade. 


One of Mr. Eisenhower's other 
sure rounds was the tax revi- 
sion bill, supposedly “the first 
major overhaul of the tax laws 
since 1875.” 


On the other hand, conserva- 
tive members of Congress have 
been aiming for this project for 
years. Congress started defi- 
nitely to work on this just three 
years ago, 10 or 11 months be- 
fore Mr Eisenhower became a 
nominee for President. Never- 
theless, without the aggressive 
selling of this project by the 
Eisenhower team, it wouldn’t 
have passed. In the final round 
in the Senate, the expert foot- 
work of Chairman Eugene Mil- 
likin (R., Colo.) of the Senate 
Finance Committee, in probable 
covert concert with the Senate 
Democratic leader, Lyndon 
Johnson (D., Tex.) was prob- 
ably responsible for saving most 
of this bill against the forays of 
the left-wing wolves. 

Against this victory on the 
revision bill, however, Mr. 

Eisenhower lost $900 to $1 bil- 
lion in excise taxes—more than 
he probably meant to lose— 
largely because the Treasury 
Dept. didn’t know how to play 
a the GOP Congressional 

eam. 


Wins on Economy 


Round three clearly wen by 
Eisenhower was in govern- 
ment economy. Disregarding all 
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“Believe me, P. J.—this is ab 








SoG » 


lutely the last time I’m 


going to speak to my Secretary about this!’’ 


the big economies claimed by 
the Eisenhower Administration 
by comparing the Truman esti- 
mate for fiscal 1954 with the 
Eisenhower estimate for 1955. 
the actual cut in government 
spending from one performance 
in 1953 to another in 1954 was 
around $6 billion — quite a 
chunk of real money. 


Finally, Mr. Eisenhower is 
getting about what he wants in 
aid for hospital construction, 
and probably more or less what 
he wants in social security, in- 
cluding broadening of unem- 
ployment compensation. 

He scored a clean victory in 
getting Congress to boost almost 
a half billion in annual outlays 
for two years for highways, 
even if it is not a remarkably 
difficult undertaking for the 
White House to persuade Con- 
gress to spend more money on 
something as popular as high- 
ways. 

And in foreign aid, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is coming out pretty well. 


On military spending, the 
drive to boost appropriations 
got no where, and economies 
were not serious. 

Stop here and this amounts 
to a record of success about of 
the scope and character which 
the sagest, seasoned Congres- 
sional leaders last December 
told Ike was about what he 
could do. 


Had Big Failures 


Even though some of the 
Republican puff lists now tis- 
suing don’t mention them, Mr. 
Eisenhower also had some first- 
class failures. No. 1 of these 
was the ill-fated attempt to 


please labor and management 
by getting amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Hardly any- 
body in a responsible position 
in Congress advised this course. 


Another was the foot-in-the- 
door scheme to bring about 
government health insurance. 


A third was the proposal to 
raise postal rates to help dimin- 
ish the postal deficit. 


A fourth failure was state- 
hood for Hawaii. 


(Neither of the above listings 
is an attempt to be complete.) 


Some This; Some That 


The balance of the program 
was strictly a _ this-and-that 
outcome, with partisans of the 
Administration making light of 
the legislative short falls and 
the opponents making the most 
of them. 


There was, for instance, the 
foreign trade policy program. 
Mr. Eisenhower wanted a whole 
host of foreign trade moves, 
including extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade act for three 
years with power to cut tariffs 
further. He got merely a nomi- 
nal one-year extension of the 
act, so this round probably will 
be given by the referee to the 
challenger. 


On the farm program the 
President got a great victory in 
the newspaper headlines with 
the allegedly “flexible” provi- 
sions. It is doubtful, however, 
that this bill will result in ap- 
preciably lower price support 
costs, and the Democrats jubi- 
lantly believe it will cause 
farmer-voters to blame the al- 
ready registered decline in farm 
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income upon the Administra. 
tion. 

The atomic energy act ; 
final form may, but with aredl 
restrictions, permit some ent 
of private power into this field, 

On housing, the President 
asked for legislation to “lessen 
the dependence of the housing 
industry upon government” and 
proposed a bill which appeared 
to do the opposite, by vastly 
loosening government -aideg 
mortgage credit. Here, again, 
the popping of the alleged hous. 
ing scandals forced Congress tg 
ease housing credit perhaps only 
half as far as the President re. 
quested. On the other hand, 
the housing construction indus. 
try, one of the most avid back. 
ers of the GOP in 1952, are 
downright sore over the hous. 
ing seandals, and probably wilt 
sit on their hands in the forth. 
coming campaign. 


Pug Punishment ( 
Mr. Eisenhower's program re<« 
minds people of a young pug, 
new to the fighting game, with 
unfounded faith in his ability 
to take punishment. His oppon- 
ent was about evenly matched 
in weight, but a seasoned 
puncher with an especial adept- 
ness at throwing punches below 
the wasteline on occasions when 
the referee couldn’t see him. 


The pug new to the fighting 
game was sure he could stand 
20 rounds, and stand he did, al- 
though he lost as well as won 
several rounds completely. He 
came out with a decision on 
points, winning maybe 12 of the 
20 rounds by a slight decision, 


He ended up with a bloody 
nose, two black eyes, two cut 
lips, and a swollen jaw, while 
his opponent got away with 
one black eye and a sprained 
finger. 

One of his worst blows was 
being maneuvered into fighting 
Senator McCarthy on the side, 
a blow which all Democrats 
except enthusiastic McCarthy 
haters will tell you privately is 
wonderful. They figure that in 
the farm belt and the pro-Mc- 
Carthy belt, much the same ter- 
ritory, many GOP voters, while 
not voting Democratic, will stay 
home on election day and allow 
Democrats to come in on light 
votes. 

















(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 


With Hill Richards * 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat Caronicre) 
LONG BEACH, Calif.—Gordoa 
L. Koth is now with Hill Richards 
& Co., Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Buiding. He was formerly with 
Investors Realty Fund, Inc. 
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